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THE HISTORY OF SYRIAM* 


BY 

J. S. FURNIVALL, I.C.S. 

chronicle of Syriam which I give here, together with a translation and 
a few notes, was originally discovered by me in a monastery in Syriam. This 
copy was defective, but another copy almost complete was found among the 
palm leaf mss. in the Bernard Free Library, I have compared it with Phayre^s 
History, with the Buch des Ragawan translated into German from the Talaing by 
Professor Schmidt, and published by the University of Vienna, 1906, and also 
with the sketch of Talaing History given in Lloyd’s Gazetteer of the Rangoon 
District, of which I know but one copy — that in the District Library of the former 
District of Hanthawaddy. This book might well be re-printed by Government. 
It gives, much information about the administration in the early days which can 
not elsewhere be obtained. For the earlier legends the Mun Yazawin, compiled 
by U Naw, a co-adjutor of Phayre in the preparation of his history, has been con- 
sulted, while some of the notes are taken from bazaar chronicles of Pegu and 
Toungooand from thamaings and play books. 

To the Hon U Bah Too, U Tun Nyein and Mr. Duroiselle I am indebted for 
assistance given both in the translation and notes, and in particular to four elders 
of Syriam whose names I have unfortunately mislaid. 

It must be admitted that some of the matter is uninteresting. But several of 
the legends are worth reading and several points of detail regarding Burmcffee 
administration deserve permanent record. Perhaps the chief claim of the work 
to perusal is that it is the only translation into English of any local Burmese 
chronicle which has been published as a whole during recent years. It is be- 
lieved that there are many similar chronicles, and if these were translated and 
collected before they are lost considerable light would probably be thrown on 
many obscure passages of Burmese history. 
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^C«OODOOOODOOGC0033C|CX)GOODOOgDCXDg[|OOC>ll ' 

OJ^8C<X)Sc0OC^ol8^80^^COoS^COOOIO^SO£Og^0oSgOO2Gp8OC^IC«38o0g8 
r^cQOoS08ecoS^^i q-one^ocSeoo5^eooDOosn|i «o^cc»50S|og8ccoo 8 ^oSood 8 
33Dgieg8e<xg8i^8c^aotS'o|eoDO5niooood8o5o|oS0^^io'1cg£8Oj*coooSo28 oocpgccoo 
sco5^08gie9oo©o^^ecx>5^©gog8io3^£o6oc8o8c8oS^icco^^|cocp8^^S6[oSco5o 
cco5^08C5[]8iooepoSGQooSccxiDSc^(goS|iocDj|^coo5^co^og8i 
c^eGpc^cx)gSa30cX5iooc::SD^«iefDo8«oo8c^g^^i 3a©c»o£|>8cooS5]{£oigoS^eo>5oD^ 
d^l O2Gp80038 g8sOC)5^^ ^gCOoS^OD^II goS'sCoSc ^8 Og^geCODoScO^r^l 33518 
33O^|o0S^j O2^*eco508ccx3ococp8«88ojcp8t ooocoSssG^oSsc^oSi §^8SOo 5^00 
^^8aj6C2)OC^GpOg8l^8cOOg003^JOlC§COo6o^y§^bcOD033S^6'|clo^^go|ojCOD5^ 
OO^Cpc£ll 33|iS O^G-j5§jcO3033s'll c6cOog^080ScX>CiOOJ^ ojsO^OCOg^OJGpE 
03aS(go8oSso8CCo5^co^ii 


Read at the Annual General Meeting held on 29th January 1915 at Rangoon College. 
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THE HISTORY OF SYRIAM 

WITH A PREFACE CONTAINING AN ABSTRACT OF THE HISTORY OF 
HANTHAWADDY, 

PREFACE. THE HISTORY OF HANTHAWADDY. 

INVOCATION. 


After the space of seven lents since the Blessed Lord of the Three Orders, (1) 
The Prophecy of the replete with six glories, had attained the royal throne 
Buddha concerning beneath the Fig-tree, being anxious to repay the debt of 

Hanthawaddy. birth which was owing to the daughter of the Nats who 

had been his royal mother he preached the law throughout the three months of 
Lent in the Tawateintha heaven (2) On his journey thence at the petition of Ashin 
Gawuiipati he preached the Law for seven days in the city of Thaton. Then 
setting his face towards the North West the Master arrived before the Hintha 
kon, and when he saw the male and female hinthas with wngs clasped together 
in reverence flying into the heights he smiled. Ashin Anaada seeing his lips 
parted asked him, saying “ On account of what cause is it that the Glorious 
Master of the Noble Law is smiling?” and he replied, “ Beloved son, Ananda, 136 
years after I have attained Pari Neikban(3) in the place where the Hinthas are 
circling the Great City of the Hinthas will arise ; thus the Lord of the Three 
Orders prophesied. (4) 

Even as he had prophesied after the lapse of 136 years some foreigners came 
The Talaings by guile across the sea with seven ships seeking out a place for a 
obtain possession of the city. Finding the Hintha kon they made a circuit of it 
country of the Hinthas. When they had gone round it, and found it suitable, they 
returned to the country of their king leaving behind as an enduring token an iron 
pillar seven cubits long and of five spans circumference At this time (5) also the 

Talaings in fulfilment of the prophecy weht to the Hintha-kon to build a city. 
When they looked because they found the iron landmark of the foreigners, of 
deliberate design they pulled up the iron post and after burying 7 golden trays 
and 9 sickles they firmly planted it again* Then the foreigners returning in many 
vessels to found their city again arrived at the Hintha-kon. While they were 
disputing on both sides and saying *‘It is we, it is we who have a right to found 
the city” the foreigners asked saying “There is our land-mark still standing as 
witness, how then can you claim any right to found a city here ?” But the Tala- 
ings answered ; “ We had first set our mark with 7 golden trays and 9 sickles, it 
was only afterwards that you set up this post of yours ” And when they digged 
so that they might see which had first set their mark, because they found beneath 
the post 7 golden trays and 9 sickles the foreigners were no longer able to make 
any disputation and they returned to their own country. 

After the time had come in fulfilment of the Master’s prophecy when the 
The foundation of Hin- Talaings were founding the city, because it was a city 
tha Pegu. concerning which the Master had made prophecy the 

Thakya Min himself assisted them and gave his decision in their favour. In the 
year 514 on Sunday the first day in the waning of Tabodwe they founded a city 
on the Hintha kon and having given it the name of Hintha Pegu made it over to 
the royal brothers Thamala and Wimala. 

Then the elder brother reigned over it and when the elder brother was no 
The first dynasty in more his younger brother Wimala (6) ruled. And after 
Hintha Pegu. A, D. 573- Wimala was no more Athamin was the third to rule, and 
761 (Phayre.) after him Arelnda ; Areinda was the fourth, and after 

him Mahein-tha-Yaza min the 5th, and after him Nagunda min the 6th, and after 
him Miga deikpa min the 7th, and after him Sitmeya min the 8th, and after him 
Manula min the 9th, and after him Thckkaya Gunda min the 10th, and after him 
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Manu Maza min the 11th, and after him Miga Deippa min the 12th, and after 
him Thingala Manda min the 13th, and after him Uparazaw min the 14th, and 
after him Ponnarikaw min the 15th, and after him Teiktha min the first dynasty 
in all succession of 17. Then for 13 years Hintha Pegu lay waste. (7) 

After the lapse of many years there was a second dynasty Apaya gamani,(8) 
The second dynasty in the minister, restored the town of Hanthawaddy and 
Hanthawaddy. before long broke loose from the Prince of Pagan and 

rebelling against him became prince over Hanthawaddy. After him there ruled 
Letya ; after him Tarabya ruled. During the reign of Tarabya, XXTareru was 
Prince over Martaban. At that time the Prince of Pagan raised many captains 
to wage war on Tarabya and came to Hanthawaddy, and Tarabya sent gifts to 
Wareru asking for his help in battle. So Wareru appointing many captains came 
with a host to give help to Hanthawaddy and the soldiers of Pagan being unable 
to stand their ground, retreated. 

After the completion of his matter when Wareru was about to return to 
Tarabya lays a plot Martaban Tarabya said to him “ The favour of Prince 
against Wareru but is de- Wareru has been great towards me ; please remain a little 
feated 1273 A.D. (Phayre) while so that I may repay this favour.” Then while 
Wareru was waiting, his soldiers wandered heedlessly round about the country 
and Tarabya, hearing that there were but few men within his camp came himself 
with many captains and fighting men from out the city to attack him. When 
Wareru saw this he consulted the guardian spirit of the earth, the guardians of 
the trees, of the sky and of the universe and all the most excellent spirits and 
pouring out water from a golden bowl called to witness the Wathondaye Nat{9) 
saying “ Even while I am seeking his prosperity, unpiindful of my benefits, he is 
stirring up strife against me, seeking to bring me low.” He mounted his elephant 
and as he was mounting collected all his brave soldiery and delivered battle. 
While they were fighting the spearsmen, the body guard beside the elephant of 
Wareru, chanced to stab Prince Tarabya, and he fell down from his elephant and 
died. And Wareru having conquered Hanthawaddy returned to his own country 
to Martaban. And Hanthawaddy became subject to Martaban. 

After the death of Prince Wareru Konlin reigned, after him Saw O, after him 
There is no King in Zawseik, after him Akankaung, after him Piny a E Law, 
Hanthawaddy. after him Pinya-U, a dynasty of eight kings in Martaban. 

During this time in Hintha Pegu for three and twenty years, two months and six 
days the succession of kings was interrupted. 

In the reign of Pinya-U, because the succession of Kings in Martaban had 
The Shan dynasty in ceased, (10) in the sixth year of his reign the year 716, 
Hanthawaddy 1354-1551 Pinya-U came to Hintha Pegu and continued to govern. 

After Pinya-U was no more Razadirit reigned, after him 
Pinya Dhamma Raza, after him Pinya Yan Kaik, after him Pinya Ba-hru, after 
him Pinya Kyandaw,(ll) after him Pinya Daw, after her Dhamazeti, after him 
Pinya Yan, after him Takarnt Bi, after him Tabinshweti,(12) after him Thamein- 
taw Raza, (13) the third dynasty, a succession of twelve kings,(14) 

In the reign of Thameintaw, Sinbyumya Shin, the Supreme King raising a 
The Bnrman King of ^osi of soldiers and captains with armaments complete 
Toungoo conquers Han- and with twenty eight generals came from Ketumati, the 
thawaddy. And re-builds great city of Toungoo, Having found Thameintaw in the 
Pankyaw stream he fought with him and conquered. 
After he had arrived at Hintha Pegu on Thursday, the fourth day of the waning 
of Nadaw, he commenced to build a city in the neighbourhood of the Myinthila 
Kon, west of Hintha Pegu, and encompassed it on aU sides with gates and ram- 
parts. Before the end of the year 928 he had completed it even to the gates and 
the turrets on the walls. There were twenty gates and one thousand and nine 
turrets, and he made ten main streets and many lesser streets, and a moat also he 
caused to be digged around the city, in breadth twenty fathoms, and tweny 
cubits deep. To the twenty gates which he built he gave the names of towns and 
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villages ; in the North East quarter the Prome Gate, the Ava Gate, the Toungoq 
Gate, the Satin Gate, and the Dala Gate, in the South East quarter the Zimme 
Gate, the Onbaung Gate, the Mohnyin Gate, the Mogaung Gate and the Tavoy 
Gate ; in the South West quarter the Kale Gate, the Mo Ne Gate, the Nyaung 
Ywe Gate, the Tharawaddy Gate and the Theinni Gate; in the North West 
quarter, the Siam Gate, the Tennasserim Gate, the Martaban Gate, the Pagan 
Gate and the Bassein Gate in all he caused twenty gates to be set up(15)- The 
men of Pagan who dwelt without the city had to plant toddy palms al?ng the’ 
wall and cocoa palms at the ends and corners of the streets. ' 

He allotted boundaries for Hanthawaddy in eight regions ; on the East, the 
He allots boundaries to territory included in Yunzalin on the South East, over 
Hanthawaddy. against Martaban and On the other side of the mouth of 

Di river ; on the South, over against Syriam on the other side of the Winle 
river ; on the South West, bordering on the sacred lands of the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda adjoining the Pegu river ; on the West, the Kattuttin river as far as the» 
lands of Pa-Aing ; on the North West the Aung Mye Kon over against Tharra-^ 
waddy, on the North over against the borders of Toungoo so far as the Yenwe 
river ; and on the North East, Thanseik and Kyaukhmaw, 

These are the thirty two towns which he assigned as provinces (16) within 
The 32 provinces or the eight boundaries allotted ; the province of Minyehla, 
Townships of Hantha- the province of Neyasinya, the province of Tandaw, the 
waddy. province of Tidut, the province of Zaungtpn, the province' 

of Kawliya, the province of Talanun, the province of Paingta, the province of 
Lebyawthalun, the provinces of Tonkan and Yenwe, the province of Kyaukhmawj 
the province of Donthayit, the province of Sittaung, the province of Ban, the 
province of Altha, the province of Nesu, the province of Yunzalin, the province 
of Winyaing, the province of Dinme, the province of Takarut Bi, the province of 
Kawcha, the province of Zayuebon, the province of Mawlon, the province of 
Lakunshe, the province of Akhayein, the province of Paunglin, the province of 
Hmawbi, the province of Saku, the province of Lawtaw and the province of 
Hlaing; by these names he distinguished the thirty-two provinces. * 

There were the twenty eight generals with whom the Supreme King (17) had 
His generals. made convenant by the drinking of blood (18); the Lord 

of Makaw Village with the style of Nandaw Thuriyan ; Nga No with the style of 
Gona thirizeya Nawrata ; the Lord of Bassein Town, Nga Ye Swe with the style 
of Zeya Maha Gyi ; the Myauktaung Lord with the style of Bazazeya ; Nga Ti, 
the Lord of Ngapon and Myabe village ; the Lord of Salin with the style of 
Kyaw Tin ; (Nga Twe Byu with the style of Bayakyaw) Nga Shwe Daing and 
Nga Aung Naing who died before they received titles ; Nga Pon Ky we the Lord 
of Zinyaing and Myogyi ; Nga Twe Sit the Lord of Kunbon ; Nga Pauk Thit the 
Lord of Kyaukyit ; the Lord of Sittaung with the style of Atbawut ; Nga Than 
Kye and Nga Pyi, who died before they received titles, Nga Ye But with the title 
of Bawa shin mintaya gyi; Nga ThaikDat, with the style of Pyanchigyi; Nga Tun 
Baw the Lord of Kanni, with the style of Zaya Baya ; Nga Thaw Ta the Lord 
of Pakan with the style of Thinkaya ; Nga Tun Nyo with the style of Weda yaza 
thin chan ; Nga Ba Yun the Lord of Kyet Tha village ; Thuka the Lord of 
Martaban with the style of Thirizeya Kyaw Tin ; Nga Hnaung, the Lord of Wati, 
Nga Pyi Wa with the style of Nawyata gyi ; Pauk Hla Thet She the Lord of 
Sagaing with the style of Thaye Sin Thu ; Nya San Thu with the style of Kyaw 
tin gyi ; Nga Twe Kyaing, Lord of Pitpana, with the style of Minye Theinkathu. 
When he had settled with the Generals and brought to account all the towns 
Siubyu mya shin died and villages which did not hearken to his orders he re- 
1581, A.D. turned to Hanthawaddy, the country which he made his 

residence. Having set in order all his affairs, on Wednesday, the sixth day of 
the waning of Tazaungmon in the year 943 Sin byu mya shin died.(19) In the 
same year his royal son Nga Su Dayaka, the Maha Upa Raza, took charge over 
the royal dignities and palace ; to his eldest son he granted the style of Maha U 
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pa Raza, and because there was no Prince in Toungoo, to his younger son Minye 
Kyaw Tin he granted as a principality the city of Toungoo. The son of this 
prince he appointed Maha U pa Raza in Toungoo. 

In the year 949 Baranarit of Siam rebelled. And the Supreme King sent his 
The Rebellion of Siam, son the Maha U pa Raza and his son Thado Dhamma 
1587 A.D. Raza, the Prince of Prome and his brotber-indaw Nat 

Shin Naung with a host of elephants and horses to subdue him. And when 
they were come into the neighbourhood of Indaung, while they were practising 
their troops, Bara Narit of Siam loosed off a jingal and the Maha U Pa Raza died 
while he was seated upon his elephant. Then because the Maha U Pa Raza was 
no more he summoned Minye Kyaw Swa, the Lord of Ava, to Hanthawaddy and 
appointed him to the dignity Maha U Pa Raza. 

After this, being mistrustful of the Talaing minister and the Linzin minister 
Massacre of the Talaings he slew about a thousand people, and the remaining 
and disruption of the Talaings, Yuns and Linzins fled in every direction to 
Empire, Zinrae, Toungoo, Nyaungyan and Yodaya. Then Toungoo 

and Prome and Linzin and Martaban and all the towns and villages of his 
father’s empire broke away and rebelled against him. The Governors of 
Toungoo and Aracan conquered Hanthawaddy and the Prince of Prome the son 
of Nga Su Dayaka, rebelling against his father entered into Toungoo, so that 
before long the great country of Hanthawaddy was destroyed ; and all the 
insignia of royalty, from the royal elephants and royal alms bowl with the per- 
son of Nga Su Dayaka himself came to Toungoo, After he was come to Toungoo 
Nat Shin Naung (20) and the mother of Nath Shin Naung conspired against him 
in the water palace, and Nga Su Dayaka died. 

In the year 960 the Prince of Prome and Toungoo rebelled against their 
Minye Manda Meik sue- uncle Minye Manda Meik the Lord of Nyaungyan, and 
cecdsand leads an expedi- because he was Wanting in strength he took counsel of 
tion against the Shans. trustworthy advisors and in the year 965 founded the 
city of Sawna Pura. In the year 964 after he had subdued the towns and villages 
of Tbibaw, Nyaung Shwe, Mo Ne, Theinni when he was returning and was come 
to the Shwe Tha Hlyaung Pagoda he died. (21) 



NOTES. 


(1) The three orders, i.e , men, nats and brahmas. 

(2) Tawateintha heaven, the second stage of the world of nats situated on the submmit 
of Mt. Meru. 

(3) Pari nibbanna, more often written pareik neikban : pari nib banna, the final attainment 
of nibbana at death. “ So far as the mental groups are concerned Nirvana can be obtained in 
the present life, but from the form group deliverance can only be attained at death.” Warren, 
Buddhism in Translations, p 11. 

(4) According to the Mun Yazawin the first prophecy concerning Hanthawaddy was made to 
Maha Thawaka and Sula Thawaka, the sons of an inhabitant of Zaungtu (one of the 32 provin- 
ces of Hanthawaddy) They went trading to Yazagyo and after making the Buddha an offering 
of sweet bread, honey rice and butter received Ihe Law from Him. He gave them two hairs 
for which the Thagya Min created a casket directing them to enshrine it at home when a sandy 
island forming there had become firm land. He also foretold that the land would be called 
Hanthawaddy because of a pair of Hintha birds disporting themselves there. 

(5) The Mun Yazawin also describes the visit alluded to in the above text. It is alleged to 
have taken place at the end of a tour with 500 disciples over China, Siam, Tavoy and Martaban. 
Mun Yazawin p. 73 seq. According to the Mun Yazawin “ shortly after ” the visit of the Buddha 
the Kala King, Dili, of the 12 Cities of Banga, west of the mountains of Bassein, hearing of the 
appearance of the sand bank sent 100 armed men in two vessels to take possession of it by plant- 
ing an iron post of the dimensions given. Of these 40 were left behind under a headman to 
form a colony, p 76 seq. This iron post is popularly indentified with a stone column still exist- 
ing and finds mention by Taw Sein Ko in his “ Tour in Rammanna desa”. 

(6) According to the Mun Yazawin the Talaings appeared after the kalas had been in posses- 
sion 90 years. Thamala and Wimala were the sons of Thirima thawka by a daughter of a dragon 
who had been brought up by a hermit on Gissagiri hill. Thirima thawka himself was the son 
of Thado Dhamma Thia Raza who in turn was the son of a dragon and had been brought up on 
Gissagiri hill by two hermits, sons of a former prince of Thu wanna Bhumi (Thaton). It has 
been suggested by Forchhammer that the frequeut allusions to dragon children signify alliances 
between the Indian colonies and the indigenous inhabitants, Talaings or pre-Talaings. He also 
points out that “ the early history of Thuwanna Bhumi relates solely to tlm Indian colonists 
According to the Mun Yazawin the two princes were accompanied on their migration by 
Keinne Reze, grandson of the Prince of Zaingtu who had ruled there when Maha Thawaka and 
Sula Thawaka went to Yazagyo. If this legend has any basis in fact it suggests an alliance 
between the Talaings and the remnants of the pre-Talaing inhabitants. The Mun Yazawin 
adds 9 baskets of peas to the articles buried. Lloyd states that the 9 baskets of peas had 
been buried by Burmans with the intention of subseqttently ousting the Talaings. He quotes 
this from a Talaing history, apparently some Pegu Yazawin written in Burmese. Captain Mal- 
colm Lloyd, Gazetteer of Rangoon, Rangoon 1868 “ decided in their favour”. The allusion is to 
a story more fully related in the Mun Yazawin. The Kala colony was under the headmanship 
of Sheikh Abdulla Law. On finding him there the Talaings were baffled. The Thagya Min 
however appeared in the guise of a carpenter and invented the iriefi by which they gained 
possession. In the first colloquy ihe princes did not put forward any legal pretension to the 
land, they merely claimed that “This is our own Mun country of Ramanna *, it is not fitting for 
you kalas thus to come proudly trespassing and mark it as your own.” But both sides appealed 
to the carpenter who passed judgement in favour of the Talaings. 

Thamala and Wimala. The foundation of a kingdom by two brothers is a frequent occur- 
rence in Indo Chinese history. The following are some of the other examples in Burmese and 
and Talaing history : Teiktha Dhamma and Thia Raza who renounced the throne of Thuwanna 
Bhumi in favour of their adopted son ; Thawungyi and Thawunnge who founded Toungoo 
(Toungoo Thamaing edited by Mg. Bwa, 1908, p. 25); and the two brothers who tounded Prome. 
Similar doublets are found wheire the heroes are not of royal line : Maha Thawaka and Sula 
Thawaka, the traders above noticed, and the better known instance of Tapussa and Palikat, who 
brought to Burma the relics said to be enshrined in the Shwe Dagon. Sona and Uttara, the 
monks who established religion in Thaton afford an example of doublets among the religious. 
Many other instances occur in Indo China outside Burma. In Cambodia the twin kingship of 
the woods is still commemorated and the late King of Siam was the first prince of that country 
‘during recent years who ruled alone - 

(7) One of the names is missing. A list is given by Phayre (History of Burma, p. 289). 
Most of the names in the two lists can be identified but the 9th to 11 th in Phayre’s lists which 
tally with the 9th and 10th here bear no resemblance, and one of them is missing. 

(8) Apayagamani and Letya. Buch des Ragawani: Akkhamanan and Lekkheya, Phayre ; 
Akhamwun and Lcnggya, Lloyd : Akkhamanam and Napadi as rulers on Hanthawaddy and 
Aleimma in Thaton. These were not Kings but Governors under Saw Mun Nit of Pagan, Napadi 
was succeeded by Letyoh and then Tarabya, both of them only Governors. Wagaroo slew 
Aleimma and then annexed Hanthawaddy, 

2 
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(9) The four Nats, Bommaso, guardian, of the earth ; Yokhaso, guardian of the trees, i.e., the 
middle region, Akathaso, guardian of the sky, Kabbasaung, guardian of the universe. Wathon- 
daye Nat, the guardian spirit of the earth who bears testimony to works of merit. “ On the 
occasion of the presentation of the Weluwun monastery to Buddha with the lands attached to it 

there was observed a curious ceremony often alluded to in Buddhist writings. He (Bim- 

bisara the Raja of Rajagriha who presented the bamboo grove — veluvana— monastery to Buddha) 
held in his hand a golden pitcher full of water which he kept pouring on the ground while he 
recited the formula of dedication. This is a ceremony of Indian origin which together with 

many others has been imported into these parts along with the religious doctrines when 

it is performed the parties pronounce a certain formula calling the nats, the guardians of the 
place to witness the donation, and in particular the nat who is supposed to watch over the 
earth.” Legend of Gaudama. p. 157 Bigandet. 

(10) This appears to have been an invasion of Shans from Zimme probably instigated by 
Siam. 

(11) Hmandaw, reigned 7 months, succeeded here ; Phayre and Buch des Ragawan. 

(12) Tabin shwe ti was the founder of the Toungoo dynasty. He conquered Pegu in 1537- 
59 despite the assistance given to ttie Talaings by the Portuguese. This struggle is memorable 
as the first occasion on which Europeans took part in wars in Burma. In Toungoo there are 
numerous legends still current concerning Tabiii shwe ti, one relating to the Queen of Kyakat- 
waran resembles in some degree that told below about the Queen of Twante. 

(13) There were two Talaing Kings after Tabin shwe ti, Thamondnt or She min of Thaton, 
known to the Portuguese as Ximi deSatan, and Tbameindaw who appears in Portuguese chroni- 
cles as Xemindoo. 

Numerous details concerning the wars of Sinbyumya shin against these two princes and also 
of the expedition against Prome are given in Pinto’s Travels, 

(14) 'W'ith this dynasty ends the influence of the Talaings as a nation on the course of pro- 
gress in the countries of the Burman Empire. Under Wareru and again under Bhammazeti 
there had been a great stimulus to literature. Wareru was the first king to unify the Talaing 
dominions into a corporate whole, Dhammazeti succeeded in unifying the warring sets of monks 
who had barred progress in the interval. There appears to have been an extensive Talaing litera- 
ture very little of which remains. Forchhammer found two or three hundred bundles of palm 
leaf mss. in the Amherst caves and removed them for greater security but it is not known what 
has become of them. The next revival of literature accompanied the struggles against the Portu- 
guese invaders and the unification of the Burman Empire. 

(15) This description of Pegu resembles that given by Fytch in 1586 “a city strong and 

very fair with walls of stone and great ditches round about it. There are two towns the old and 

the new. The new* town .is a city very fair and populous and is made square and with 

fair walls and a great ditch round about it full of water, .... .It hath twenty gates, for every 

square five gates. There are also many turrets for sentinels to watch. The streets are as 

straight as a line from one gate to the other on both sides of them at every man’s door is 

set a palm tree.” 

(16) The 32 Provinces of Hanthawaddy remained the official style of the home district of 
the Peguan Empire until the first Burmese war of 1826. In the account of this given by Snod- 
grass there is an appendix quoting an order issued by the King of Burma to ” The Governor of 
file 32 Provinces of Hanthawaddy.” The same document is included among the miscellaneous 
papers given by Laurie in his first book on Burma. The names of the provinces are given at 
length together with the names of the kings by whom each was founded in the •* Doomsday 
Book ” or Revenue Inquest of 1145 and 1164 B.E. 

The full list is as follows although there is some discrepancy between the names in different 
documents : 


Year of 

Name of 

Name of 

Foundation 

Province 

Founder 

B. E. 514 

Hanthawaddy 

Thamala 

517 

Kyaukmaw 


518 

Donzayit 


519 

Kyiku 


520 

Sittang 

Wimala 

529 

Diume 


530 

Zwegabou 


531 

Attha 


532 

Hmawbyo 

Maheindatha Raza 

536 

Lakunbyin 


549 

Akkhayein 

Mahaintha Raza 

550 

Mautnyo 


552 

Ramanazi 

Ponnarika 

676 

Ramawaddi 


679 

Hmawbi 


670 

Hlaing 


673 

Paunglin 

Teiktha Raza 


Tandawgyi 

Pinya U 


Tidut 

Mahura 


Zeta 
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Zaimgtu 
Pa aing Ingabu 
Hton hkan 
Yen we Bawna 
JMera nyinsa 
Tinbanng 
Minyehia 

Kawliyali Razadirit 

Paingda 

Winbyaing Sin Saw U (Piny a daw) 

Yunzalin Dhammazeti 

Zalinganaing ^ Takarut Bi 

The Rangoon District as it was first constituted by the ‘British roughly corresponded to the 
area covered by these 32 Provinces, and 16 of the above names were retained for the 16 Town- 
ships into which it was divided. It will be noticed that very few of the names have remained 
to the present day. 

Zaungtu has been mentioned above. It lay between Ukkalaba {Twante') and Suwanna 
Bhumi (Thaton). The early Kings were subordinate princes without the insignia of royalty, 
who paid tribute o either Twante or Thaton, or both or neither according to the balance of 
power. (Mun Yazawin). 

(17) The Supreme King Mintayagyi. By the Portuguese this title was rendered Mandaragri. 
There are only 5 monarchs to whom this style has been accorded in the Burmese Chronicles. 
It signifies, 1 understand, that the king so named obtained his throne by conquest and not by 
succession. 

(18) This practice is referred to by Forchhammer in the Jardine Prize Essay. It was 
doubtless the origin of the title “thwethauk’^ which later came to signify a captain of 
infantry. 

(19) On the death of Sinbyumya shin the Empire of Pegu comprised Hanthawaddy, Prome, 
Toungoo, Ava, Siam and the countries of the Laos and Shans. 

(20) This Nat Shin Naung appears to have been son of the Prince of Toungoo, grandson of 
Ngasu Dayakka. 

(21) The Buch des Ragawan gives the same dates for the accession and decease of these 
kings, but in place of Ngasu Dayakka inserts Pinya Dalla, the King defeated by Alaung Paya. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

A full account of the triangular dispute between the Hons, the Kalas and the Burmans is 
given in a poetical history of Samoing Asah, now in the possession of the Superintendent of 
Archaeology. The author seems to have found something ridiculous in the Barman claim and 
its basis the nine baskets of peas. He says ** the Burmans lost their case, did they not ? They 
broadcasted the beans over all the plain and went back to their original place. After the sup- 
pression of the Kalas, the Hons flourished. The Pe-nauk Burmans having lost to another race, 
bundled up everything they could get and ran away jca successive bands.” It is possible that 
there may be a reference to the pe-nauk in the Lower Burma jeer at Upper Burmans mgoooo: 

It is difficult to say what the means. 

The thirty -two towns of Hanthawaddy. The attached map shows such of the towns in 
Pegu and neighbouring districts as I have been able to identify. Some of them appear to have 
Iain very far from the home province of Pegu : Rammawadi, for instance, is according to the 
British Burma Gazetter, Ramree. By the time of Doomsday Book many of the towns and their 
territories were deserted, their condition being briefly described in the phrase 
The Burman Government however did all that was possible to revive them and a comparison of 
the 1145 and the 1164 compilations shows that they were not unsuccessful. 

J. A. $. 
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[This is a further note by Saya Thein on Rangoon as it used to be before 
■and soon after the second Burman War, It should be read in continuation of 
the article entitled, “Rangoon in 1852,” published in VoL II, Part II, of this 
Journal. The writer has obtained the assistance of survivors who remember the 
state of the city between sixty and seventy years ago. He recalls numerous 
landmarks of the olden time which have since passed away and explains how 
the existing quarters came to be formed. A very large portion of the old town 
and its suburbs was taken up by Kyaungs and other religious edifices ; most of 
the former were removed by Phayre to the large site in Godwin Road now known 
as the Thayettaw Kyaung-daik. Incidentally, Saya Thein gives the names and 
founders of some of the minor pagodas, such as the one in Pagoda Road in the 
•compound opposite Jubilee Hall, those on Barrack Hill and the Botataung. The 
last mentioned is said to have been put up by a Captain of King Thiha-dipa, but 
no date is given. No sovereign or chief of that name appears in any of the 
known chronicles, and it would be interesting to enquire into the matter, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that popular tradition ascribes another origin to the 
shrine. The name “ Thiha-dipa ” brings Ceylon to one’s mind and the stunted 
appearance of the pagoda is possibly due to influences from outside Burma, 
Another matter of more than passing interest is the mention in paragraph 34 of 
traces of an old wall and moat near Bodhigon kyaung, on its northern side ; these 
were possibly part of the fortifications built by Shin Sawbu and it was not far 
from them that an exciting though fruitless treasure hunt took place last year. 
Reference is also made to what is reputed to be the Mud queen’s sepulchre in 
Windsor Road. — M.O.] 
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BURMESE PROVERBS 

{continued) 


11 . * §* 

Sin against your benefactor, and your wife leaves you. 

A certain forester lived by plundering bee*hives. One day be did not suc- 
ceed in finding a single hive, but roaming about the forest he happened to see a 
monkey among the branches of trees. He climbed up the tree with the intention 
of catching it for food. Unfortunately the bark of the tree-trunk gave way and 
he fell senseless to the ground. The monkey out of pity for him came down and 
lifting him up placed his head in one of the forks of the tree. After a time he 
recovered and brutally killed the monkey, took its flesh and went home. When 
his wife saw it, she asked him how he came by it. He related the whole story. 
Thereupon in dismay and disgust she rebuked him saying : “ Oh, how could you 

have the heart to kill a being of such noble intentions, your own Saviour ! Know 
for a certainty that such a base act will not leave you in peace, either mental or 
physical. But in existences to come you will be tormented in hell, in the world 
of animals, in the world of cursed spirits of the dead and in the world of demons. 
How can I ever remain the wife of such a brute as you are ? Take back all your 
belongings*’. Thus she left him and became a nun and eventually attained 
arhatship. 

12 . 

A pure ruby is not affected by mud. 

Once upon a time the Bodhisat was reborn in a Brahmin family. On coming 
of age he saw the evils of wordly pleasure and renounced the world. He lived an 
ascetic life in a hermitage in the Himalayas. Hard by his hermitage was a ruby 
cave, the dwelling-place of thirty pigs. A lion used to frequent a spot not far 
from the cave. The image of the lion would be reflected in the ruby and inspire 
terror in the pigs, which in consequence became thin. They knew that the 
reflection of the lion’s image was due to the ruby and in order to prevent the 
recurrence of this awe-inspiring picture resolved to destroy the brightness of the 
ruby. For this purpose they rolled themselves in a tank close by and, their 
bodies covered with mud, rubbed against the ruby. But the more their bristles 
came in contact with the ruby, the brighter it became. They were at their wits* 
end. They then thought of the Bodhisat, whom they approached and said : 

Good ascetic, for the last seven years, thirty of us have lived in this cave. To 
us who have agreed to kill the lustre of the ruby recurs this thought ; — the more 
we rub against it the brighter it becomes. We ask you, good Sir, How will you 
account for it ?” The Bodhisat replied. “ O pigs, the ruby in your cave is a 
true precious stone. It possesses a delicately resplendent colour. It is pure and 
it does not behove you to attempt to kill its lustre.” 

He was rich and became a famished dog. 

There was once a millionaire who, not taking into account his jewels and pro- 
perty, was worth one hundred thousand crores in gold and silver. But he was a 
great miser and so stingy that he would neither enjoy his wealth himself nor give 
it in charity to the monks or his neighbours. Thus with all his wealth he died in 
misery, overcome by the pangs of hunger and thirst and was reborn in the same 
house as a dog. No one would take notice of the dog but allowed it to starve. 
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14. cq@£i OTJCOC^OOSOD^S 

Example is the mother of imitation. 

Long ago while King Sama was ruling in Benares the Bodhisat was born in 
a high family and became the Spiritual adviser to the King. The groom of the 
royal horse happened to be lame. And day by day as he went limping along 
taking the bridle in front of the horse, the animal thought that the groom was 
giving a new lesson in walking. It did likewise and soon became lame like the 
groom. The king was informed of this. When various veterinary surgeons were 
consulted, they could not discover any cause of lameness in the horse. The king 
then sent it to the Bodhisat, who on reflection knew by virtue of his great wisdom 
that the lameness was due to imitation. Desirous of teaching the king a lesson on 
the evils of false imitation, he said ; “ O king, this horse walked with a graceful 
style but now limps owing to the bad example set by the groom.” “ Then 
what is to be done the king asked. The Bodhisat gave this sound piece of 
advice : ”0 king, let a man of graceful gait, endowed with a rich flowing beard 
and dressed in the best clothes be its groom. Let him lead the horse daily taking 
the bridle in front and the horse before long will acquire the graceful manner of 
the man.” The king did as he was told and the horse was cured of its lamness. 

Follow the majority and drink the bitter rain-water. 

In a certain country the king and his minister were great friends. One day 
the minister said to the king : ” O king, on the seventh day from now, for seven 
weeks there will be a great down-fall of rain. If the people drink this bitter rain 
water, they will all turn mad,” The king replied : — If that be so, master, let 
two of us not drink it.” True to the prediction, when seven days passed, there 
was a great shower of rain. The people drank the rain-water and became mad. 
The king and the minister did not drink the rain-water and did not become mad. 
But the mad people gathered round the king and the minister and scoffed at them 
shouting out repeatedly ; ” Behold the two mad men.” Being unable to bear the 
jeering of the people any longer the king said to his friend, ” Master, the people 
say that we two are mad and that they are not. Might we not also drink the 
bitter rain-water ?” The minister replied : “ The majority ought to win the day.” 
The two then drank the bitter rain-water, and then only did the people cease 
their jeering. 

16. ^:o3on^!|t ceoSq6eoS:oooGSi 

Only the silk is wasted but Maung Pon will never play on the harp. 

Once in Pagan a man and his wife sent their son Maung Pon to a celebrated 
musician to study music. They had to supply silk strings regularly to his harp. 
But he could not play on it at the end of the first year, neither at the end of the 
second year nor the third year. Though he studied for several years he had 
not learnt anything of the harp. So his parents said in despair, ^^only the silk is 
wasted but Maung Pon will never play on the harp.” 

17, scs^cSoB^i 

W e think of our mother only over a stumbling-block. 

There lived a certain man who had no sense of his obligation to his mother. 
He disobeyed her in everything and simply ignored her existence. Once as he 
was going through a forest he stumbled against the stump of a tree and fell hope- 
lessly. Directly he fell he cried out involuntarily Ah mat lay , — O mother 1” 
This led him to think of his mother’s kindness, the load of debt he owed her, his 
own mother who had nursed him “ at the risk of her own life since he saw day- 
light — nay, since the day that he was conceived ten months before his birth. Thus 
we think of our mother only over a stumbling-block. 
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18 . mo;oo©cSG^oS{ 

A drop of honey ruins the whole country. 

A drop of honey from the king’s dining table fell on the floor. A fly drank 
it up. A lizard ate up the fly. A cat devoured the lizard. A dog killed the cat. 
A man struck the dog. And thus the series of destruction went on until everybody 
killed every one in the country. Thus a drop of honey ruins the whole country. 

19. 3^cS^a:j»<|aogSi 

He challenged his master and was stoned to death. 

Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhisat 
was born in a musician’s family and became renowned as the musician Guttila. 
He did not marry any wife but supported his blind mother. At that time certain 
traders of Benares went to Ujjeni to trade. Wishing to hold a festival they 
clubbed together and engaged a musician called Musila for the occasion. Musila 
played his best tunes in his best style ; no one cared for him. He tuned his 
harp to the middle tone and played ; no one cared for him. He then played with 
the strings all loose ; still no one cared for him. The musician asked in despair ; 
“ Good merchants, why do you not like my playing ? Is it because you are 
accustomed to listen to a better musician ; or else are you too ignorant to appre- 
ciate my music ?” They replied, We have listened to Guttila the musician of 
Benares. Your music in comparison with his sounds to us like the rattling of 
cart wheels across rough uneven ground.” “ If that be the case, I have no desire 
to take your money. Only take me when you go back to Benares.” They 
agreed and took him to Benares. There he went to the Bodhisat’s house and 
saw his beautiful harp tied up. He took it down and played upon it. At this, 
the blind mother of the Bodhisat thought that rats were gnawing at the harp and 
cried out ” Shoo, Shoo ” to drive them away. Musila at once put down the harp 
and told the old lady that he had come from Ujjeni to learn music from her son 
and asked her where he was. She said. ** He is out but will be back shortly.” 
Just then the Bodhisat came in and was told that a pupil desired to take lessons 
in music. The Bodhisat being skilled in reading a man’s character from the 
lineaments of his body perceived that Musila was not an honest man, and refused 
to take him. Thereat Musila clasped the old lady’s feet and conciliated her by 
attending on her as her servant. She showed her gratitude by beseeching her 
son to give Musila lessons in music. The Bodhisat not willing to disobey her 
taught him all he knew. 

And Musila went along with the Bodhisat into the king’s presence. “ Who is 
this, master ?”, asked the king. ” A pupil of mine, Your Majesty,” was the reply. 

“ Has he mastered music ?” 

“Yes, O king, I have taught him everything.” 

Musila then thought : “ This city of Benares is the chief city in all India. 
My teacher is old. It behoves me therefore to stay here ” He told his master 
that he was willing to serve the king. The master said “ All right ”, came before 
the king and said : “ My pupil desires to serve your Majesty. What fee will he 
get?” “His fee shall be half of yours ”, the king replied. And this was told 
Musila, who said to his master : “ I will serve the king only if I get the same as 
you. Do I not know as much as you.?” The master informed the king. The 
king promised to do that, if he could prove that he knew as much as the master. 
When Musila was told this, he said, “ All right. I will compete with my teacher 
on the seventh day from now.” When the king heard of it he sent for Musila 
and persuaded him not to compete with his teacher pointing out the meanness of 
such an act. But he would not listen. And the king informed the people by 
beat of drum that there would be a competition between Guttila and Musila and 
invited every one to witness their skill. 
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The Bodhisat thought to himself ; “I am old and feeble, Musila is young. 
He is my pupil. If 1 lose, shame will fall on me. If I beat him, there is no great 
credit in that. Better die in the forest than compete with one’s own pupil.” So 
he went into the woods but kept returning through fear of death and going back 
to the woods through fear of shame. Ank thus six days passed by. A foot-path 
made by him as he walked could be traced. 

When Sakka king of the gods perceived what had happened he came down 
to the world of men to help Guttila. He went up to him and said, “ Why, 
master, are you here ?” 

Who are you ?” 

I am Sakka ” 

Said Guttila : " I am here through fear of being worsted by my pupil. O 
king of gods, I taught my pupil the melodious art of playing on the seven- stringed 
harp. Now he would challenge mein public.’^ Sakka comforted him by saying : 
“ Fear not, I will help you a hundred thousand, a million times better than him. 
As you play, break one of the harp-strings and play upon six, and the music shall 
be just as melodious as before. Musila also shall break a string but he shall not 
be able to make any music at all ; then shall be his defeat. When you know that, 
you shall break one string after another until you shall play on nothing but the 
body of the harp and there shall be produced a harmony that shall fill all the 
land of Benares for a space of twelve leagues.” With these words he gave the 
Bodhisat three dice saying, “When the sound of the harp fills all the city, throw 
one of the dice into the air and three hundred nymphs shall descend and dance 
before you. Then throw up the second, and three hundred nymphs shall dance 
in front of your harp. Then throw up the third, and three hundred more shall 
come down and dance within the arena. I too will come with them and help you ; 
fear not.” 

The next morning the Bodhisat returned home. A pavilion was set up at 
the palace door and there was a throne set apart for the king. He came down 
from the place and took his seat on the throne. He was surrounded by thou- 
sands of attendants, women gloriously apparelled, courtiers, ministers and citizens. 
All the people of the town were present, their seats being arranged circle on 
circle, tier above tier. The Bodhisat, washed and anointed, ate all manner of 
best dishes and holding his harp in his hand sat in his appointed place. Sakka 
was also present surrounded by his celestial attendants. He was invisible, balan- 
cing himself in the air. Only the Bodhisat could see him. Musila was also there, 
sitting in his own seat. There was a great concourse of people and all was 
ready. 

First both played the same piece. At this the multitude was delighted and 
gave applause. Sakka shouted to the Bodhisat ; “ Break one of the strings !” 
Guttila did so and played upon six strings and produced a harmony as 
melodious as before. Musila also broke a string but no music was produced. His 
teacher broke the second, the third and so on up to the seventh string and played 
on the body of the harp, the music filling the whole city. The people were 
charmed and shouted applause. The Bodhisat then threw up one of the dice into 
the air, and three hundred nymphs came down and danced. And he threw up 
the second and the third and there were nine hundred nymphs all dancing. At 
a sign from the king the multitude rose and cried out to Musila, “You defied 
your master ! You do not know any music.” They took up bricks and thr^w 
them at Musila so that he died. 


MAUNG TIN. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 

ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 

V — KRIT. 

In his Archaeological Survey Report for 1913-14 (p. 13) Professor Duroiselle 
raises a question as to the origin of the Mon word krit which appears in an ins- 
cription but is not given in Haswell’s Vocabulary. He rightly points out that 
final s in Old Mon turns into /z, not in the later stages of the language, and that 
the present case appears therefore to constitute an exception to the general 
rule as the word contains an ^ originally in the Malayo-Poiynesian languages 
whence it must have been derived. I am not sure that he is right in suggesting 
that its ultimate origin is from the Javanese ; the word is found in a number of 
these cognate languages and it may be the common property of them all, for what 
I know, going back to the primitive mother-tongue from which the whole group 
is descended. Be that as it may, the word is at any rate Malay, and denotes a 
well-known Malay weapon, and in its correct, and oldest known, form is best 
spelt keriSf the I being a short neutral vowel more or less like the a in the first 
syllable of awaif or the last of Africa, in English. 

There being therefore no doubt that the final was properly an s. Professor 
Duroiselle tries to account for the t in the Mon word by suggesting that it may 
after all represent not keris but the Sanskrit krti, which also denotes a dagger or 
knife. To this I may add that some scholars have been inclined to suppose that 
the Sanskrit word is also the original of the Malay one. That is a point which 
it seems unnecessary to discuss here : I will merely say that it raises some 
phonetic difficulties which are not easy to overcome. 

But neither hypothesis seems to me to be at all necessary. There is another 
way of accounting for the Mon form. It need not have passed into Mon direct 
from Malay. Now in Siamese final sibilants and palatal explosives, even when 
preserved in the written form of the language, turn into t in pronunciation : the 
word in question is pronounced with a final t in Siamese, and it seems not unlike- 
ly that the Mens borrowed it from that language or from one of the cognate 
Tai dialects, which during the historic period have been nearer neighbours than 
Malay to the ever dwindling area in which Mon continued to be spoken. That 
hypothesis will serve to account for the facts, and is not in itself at all improbable, 
I think. 

I may add that in Siamese the word is spelt krj and (I gather) pronounced 
kriit, the vowel being something like a French u though not precisely identical. 
The spelling indicates, I imagine, that the final was originally some sound other 
than /. But we need not assume that it was ever really j, for doubtless Siamese 
spelling, like that of other Indo-Chinese languages, has undergone some processes 
of modification and revision since the language was first reduced to writing in its 
present alphabet, an event that took place in the 13th century. There is therefore 
no reason to doubt that the word, when first introduced into Siamese, presumably 
and almost certainly from Malay direct, had ^ for its final, which s at some subse- 
quent period, when the final sibilants and palatals had become confused together 
with identical phonetic significance, was re-written /, and so remains to this day. 
If, however, the word was really at any time pronounced with a palatal final in 
Siamese, then the Mon form in t would be a perfectly regular resultant, for the 
ancient final palatal explosives in Mon have all changed in the modern form of 
language, some into t and others into k, in accordance with phonetic laws which 
still await investigation though the facts are as stated. 

4 
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Finally it may be noted that in Cambojan (Khmer) the word is spelt with an 
s. But as there is no evidence (so far as I know) to show whether it was bor- 
rowed by the Cambojans from Malay direct or through the Siamese language, the 
fact does not seem to affect the present argument, and I merely mention it for the 
sake of completeness. On the other hand Siamese has borrowed a great number of 
words from Cambojan and it is conceivable that it may have borrowed this one 
from that source and not from Malay direct, though I think the latter is the more 
probable hypothesis. However, if the word did come into Siamese through the 
Cambojan, it is plain than the Siamese spelling represents a somewhat artificial 
and conventional revision of orthography, rather than a legitimate phonetic deve- 
lopment. Either way, the difficulty in accounting for the Mon form is complete- 
ly got over if we accept the view that the Mons borrowed the word from the 
Tai. 


VL--~THATON. 

In some book or other (but I forget which) I have seen a derivation of this 
place-name which purported to connect it with the Mon word for gold ”, on 
account (I suppose) of the alluvial gold-washing which appears to have been 
practised in that neighbourhood from remote antiquity. But there is no sound 
basis for any such etymology. The Mon for “gold ” is 008, which I transliterate 
thaw, and the ancient form of it was thar. But the th in this word has nothing 
to do with the Burmese th : it is an aspirated t, as in Sanskrit and Pali, in fact 
what in Burmese transcription is commonly written ht. On the other hand 
Thaton is merely a Burmanized form of the place-name, and here the th repre- 
sents an original s. The Mons do not turn s into the sound of the English th as the 
Burmans do, and the Mon name of the town in modern times is properly 00^ 

Sadhuim, though Haswell (2nd ed.) has the forms 00^ Kadhuim and cocx| 
Satuim. In the 15th century inscriptions we find an older form Sudhuim, . 

which of course supports the modern form first mentioned and seems to dispose 
of Has well’s variants. Further back than that I have not, as yet, succeeded in 
tracing the name in its Mon form. 

The probability, however, is that it is not really a Mon word at all. Almost 
certainly it cannot be, if we accept the form I have given reasons for preferring, 
or any other form containing a sonant aspirate. For aspirates of that kind 
hardly ever occur in genuine Mon words ; their presence is nearly always an 
indication of foreign (usually Indo-Aryan) etymology. In this case we have the 
scholarly names Sudhammavati'^ and Sudhammanagara to guide us to the true 
origin of the name. Whether the reference in them is to Indra’s hall or to the 
Buddhist faith, is not very material for the present purpose. The important 
point is that in this instance at any rate the common vernacular name is really 
derived from the scholarly one. I think that is rather an unusual phenomenon 
in Further India. As a rule we seem to meet with one of two things. Either 
there is a native name, like Pegu, coupled with a totally unconnected scholarly 
one, like Hamsavati, or else as in the case of Martaban (Muh-tma’, Mat-tma’) the 
scholarly name (Muttima-nagara) has obviously been framed on the basis of the 
native vernacular one. But in the case of Thaton it seems to have been the 
other way about. 

It is to be noted that the Mon form of the name is derived from Pali, not 
from Sanskrit. Had the latter been the case, the name would be CO08 Sadhaw^ 
just as the Sanskrit word dharma has resulted in the Mon 08 dhaw. It is 
plain, therefore, that this last named word was introduced into the Mon language 


The popular etymology (from the name of the mythical Sudhamanawa) suggested on p, 10 of 
the Sndhammavaii (Pak hat cd.) is hardly worth mcntioiimg. 
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by another Bnddhist school or sect than the one which was in the ascendant in 
the Mon country at the time when Thaton received its name. A.nd probably the 
latter was the more recent event, a consideration which m.ty have some bearing 
on the alleged (but quite legendary) great antiquity of the town itself. However, 
the conclusion that one might be disposed to draw, viz., that its antiquity has 
been greatly exaggerated, though it may be a probable inference, is nevertheless 
not a necessary one. We may still have the choice between two alternatives. 
Either the actual founders of the town were Buddhists of the Pali-using school, 
who gave it that name and no other, in which case the foundation is probably 
not as old as legendary history makes out. Or else it may have had a much 
older native name which has now been forgotten, and after the introduction of 
Pali Buddhism into the Mon country it may have been re-named by its now cur- 
rent, scholarly appellation. But I know of no evidence to show that the place 
ever had any other name than its present one, and should be glad to have further 
information on the point. 

VII.-^MON, RMAN, RAMANNA. 

In JRAS, October 1914, at p. 1069, Dr. Krom of the Archaeological Survey 
{a Java has drawn attention to two ancient Javanese inscriptipns (one dated 943 
Saka, or A.D. 1021, and the other probably of the same period) in which the 
above mentioned ethnic name occurs under the form of RSmen or Rmen. The 
characters being in a good state of preservation, the spelling in these two cases, 
he tells us, is absolutely certain. 

I am much indebted to him for the reference and on looking into the trans- 
cripts of these two inscriptions (which have been published in the Verhandeling- 
en of the Batavia Society, vol. LX, pp. 120-8) I was interested to see that the 
name appears in conjunction with the other ethnic names Dirawida, Campa (i.e., 
Cham) and Kmir (i.e., Cambojan), showing that these nations were not unknown 
even to the Javanese of that somewhat remote epoch. I may add that the names 
Kling (perhaps at that time denoting the people of Kalinga, though nowadays 
applied to the Tamils, much further south), Aryya, and Singhala occur in the 
same context, showing that Java had some relations with these also. 

I think it will be conceded that the form Remen disposes of the recently made 
suggestion that Rman stands for (S|t8o^ rah Man, “ the Mon country As a 
matter of fact Rman stands for “ Mon ’* alone. It may perhaps also be argued 
that the form RSmen throws doubt on the connexion which I have suggested 
between Rman and Rdmanna, But I do not think any really conclusive objec- 
tion can be based upon it, in this respect. We know that more than half a cen- 
tury after the date of the Javanese inscription above referred to the Mon word 
for country ” had the rds, and it cannot therefore be contained in the word 
Remen. But on the other hand the difference between this Javanese spelling and 
the spelling Rmefi, which I have given reasons for believing to be the oldest 
recorded Mon form of the name, is so slight that it need not trouble us much, 
particularly having regard to the fact that Javanese does not (and never did) 
tolerate a final n, which was quite common in Old Mon, and would therefore very 
naturally write the word with a final n. I am therefore still of opinion that this 
word is the ultimate native original from which, at some time or other in the 
Middle Ages, scholars evolved the form Rdmaniia^ by a deliberate process of 
wordcoining in order to create a form which would fit into a Pali context. 

VIII.— SOME ALLEGED CHINESE WORDS IN BURMESE. 

On pp. 30-1 of his Burmese Sketches Mx, Taw Sein Ko gives a list of sixteen 
Burmese words under the heading Chinese words in the Burmese Language* 
Some of these (e.g., Sahgba, Sikras, Neikban and Rah an 8) are of Indo-Aryan 
origin and there seems to be no particular reason for supposing that they have 
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passed through a Chinese channel at all. The Burmese forms (e.g, the r in 
Sikra 8 and Rahan g) are closer to the Sanskrit than the Chinese forms cited a!s 
parallels. 

It must be borne in mind that there are five conceivable ways in which the 
agreement of Burmese words with Chinese might be accounted for. It might be 
due to a word being 

(1) a loanword in Burmese from Chinese, 

(2) a loanword in Chinese from Burmese, 

(3) a loanword in both languages from some third source (like the Indo- 

Aryan words above cited), 

(4) a word derived from the original stock of words common to the 

Tibeto-Burman and Chinese families of speech, which appear to 
have a remote ultimate relationship, or 

(5) the result of a fortuitous coincidence, a factor by no means to be 

neglected in the case of monosyllabic (or quasi-monosyllabic) 
languages, wherein the probability of such coincidence is of course 
much higher than it would be in polysyllabic forms of speech. 

Now I do not for a moment set out to deny the possibility of the Burmese 
having been influenced by the Chinese either in the matter of language or in any 
other item of their culture, civilization, or development. But before any positive 
historical inference can be drawn from an apparent agreement in language it will 
be necessary to investigate each individual case where words in the two 
languages happen to resemble one another more or less closely in sound and 
meaning. At present this investigation is hardly possible : neither the separate 
nor the comparative study of the two families of speech is sufficiently advanced 
as yet. For example, we may perhaps say that there is some considerable a 
priori probability that the Burmese hlu and the Chinese lu (cited loc. cit.) are 
ultimately the same. Buf we are not at present entitled to assert that hlu falls 
under class (1) above, as Mr. Taw Sein Ko contends. For it might just as well 
belong to class (4), for instance, or to some other class. 

In the case of one expression in the list we are, however, even now in a posi- 
tion to disprove the suggested inference that it is a Chinese loanword. Superfici- 
ally regarded, the Burmese kye %^zu % and the Chinese kei-chu certainly appear 
temptingly alike. But the moment we look below the suface the apparent analogy 
vanishes. True, the Northern Mandarin form is almost identical with the modern 
Burmese one. But Giles’ Dictionary (2nd ed ) under c/zi, also sounded keh (no. 
927) gives the Cantonese (and more archaic) form k'ep,"^ and under chu (no. 
2600) the Cantonese form cho. On the other hand the Myazedi inscription tells 
us that the Old Burmese was klanjOj between which form and k^ip-cho there is a 
gulf that nothing can bridge ; and accordingly the whole identification falls to the 
ground. It is clearly a case of mere coincidence of the kind known as confluence, 
i.e., similarity of sound arising between two distinct expressions as the result of 
phonetic decay, and therefore it falls under the last, and not the first, of the 
classes enumerated above. f 

IX.-~~ON CERTAIN MON WORDS. 

In sec. 11 (p. 77) of his very important dissertation Grundzuge einer LauU 
lehre der Mon- Khmer -Sprachen (Vienna, 1905) Father W. Schmidt has at- 
tempted to establish a law or tendency in the Mon language in virtue of which 


* la Eitel’s Caatonese Dictionary it is spelt k^ap. 

t Xa JR AS, October 1914, at p. 1060, Mr. R. F. St. Andrew St. John has suggested for klanjo 
an Indian derivation. I do not adduce this in support of ray argument against its alleged Chinese 
origin, for the Indian etymology appears to me (for reasons given, loc. cit.. pp. 3065 seqq.) 
equally unsatisfactory. But I do not propose to discuss it here, as such a discussion would be 
irrelevant to the main issue I have raised. 
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final m is sometimes lost, being weakened into w (whicb. is mute in that position 
in the modern stage of the language), or the glottal stop aS, or giving rise to fur- 
ther developments such as the diphthong au, which in its turn is reduced to a 
simple u. In support of this theory he cites the Mon words “ with, 

:also”, 0^8 kuiw, “with, to give,” and ku^ “with,” all of which he evidently 
regards as being merely successive stages in this supposed process of phonetic 
.decay. 

Setting aside the question whether in certain cases the assumed tendency 
may in fact have been at work, I purpose to show that its existence cannot at any 
rate be inferred from the words I have cited. While he was about it, I wonder 
Father Schmidt did not go a step or two further and include in his synthesis the 
expressions SOODO^ kornku^"^ “ together with,” OGOOO gakom^’^ “ company,” and 
OOOonfS thaka\ also spelt daka\ and ooooorS saka% company, herd,” as 

well as oo^ gaku^ “ kind, species, race.” They would have suited his line of 
argument and they are to be found in Haswell’s Vocabulary also. However, the 
point at issue is this, what, if any, is the relation between these several words ? 

To this question the modern Mon forms give no decisive answer. They 
open the door to speculations such as I have above referred to and if anyone 
chooses to float a plausible theory about them it is impossible, merely on the 
evidence of the modern forms, to controvert it. Indeed we may say, in general 
terms, that Mon as at present written and spoken is in such an advanced stage 
of phonetic decay that we are very seldom in a position to draw any safe infer- 
ences from it. Let us therefore consult the older stages of the language and see 
what light they can throw upon the matter. In what guise do these words ap- 
pear in the early inscriptions ? 

When we appeal to these sources we find the following state of things. The 
word /cu, “with” (but also and perhaps more frequently “to”) is spelt /cu, 
and there is no reason to suppose that it ever had a consonantal ending at all. 
At any rate it had none eight hundred years ago. The word kuiw^ “ to give,” 
is variously, spelt kil, kelj and keil, a variation that tends to show that even at 
that remote period the vowel was a neutral, indeterminate sound for which the 
Indian alphabet had no symbol, so that the Mons were rather at a loss how to 
render it and some wrote it one way, some another, till eventually the combina- 
tion ui was hit upon to represent it conventionally. (Though we write ui^ there 
is of coarse nothing to show that it was not really regarded as being m; but either 
way it was almost certainly merely an arbitrary convention, representing a vowel 
which was neither i nor n nor yet a combination of the two, but something 
vaguely lying more or less between them). The use of kuiw for “with” is pro- 
bably to be explained partly by a confusion with ku and partly by the use of the 
verb “ to give ” as a sort of auxiliary following the principal verb, a very com- 
mon usage in the language, both ancient and modern. The word kuim^ ‘^with, 
also”, is spelt kum and kum in the earliest inscriptions. It is sometimes doubled, 
as in the modern language. 

It is abundantly plain that we have here three fundamentally distinct and 
separate words which it is impossible to reduce to one, as Father Schmidt has 
attempted to do, and so far as his theory depends upon these instances it is 
entirely unsupported. 


* The system of transliteration which I use for Mon does not profess to represent the pronun- 
ciation, but merely the spelling. I mention this for the benefit of critics armed with a 
colloquial knowledge of the language, who might otherwise take the needless trouble of 
remodelling it on purely phonetic principles based on the pronunciation of the particular 
Mon dialect they happen to be acquainted with. 

In these words the anusvara is merely a sort of shorthand for m final. 
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It is not strictly necessary to go further, but it may be useful to give the old 
forms of the other words I have cited. They are kom ku, kom /cm, together 
with”, grakwom, “company”, sinko% “company”, and kirkul, “race”. On 
these a few comments seem called for. The form grakwom is 15th. century and 
I have not as yet traced the word further back. But on the analogy of a good 
many other similar formations I think it is safe to assert that it points back to 
an older stage kirkomf which embodies a root kom with the well-known redupli- 
cation and infix in that so often combine to form substantives out of other parts 
of speech. This root kom is doubtless the same as in kom ku, and may perhaps 
be connected with kum, (I need hardly say that m and m are mere variants of 
spelling in the old inscriptions,"^ and there is also occasional interchange between 
o and u even in roots of words). So here, perhaps some measure of synthesis is 
at least arguable, if not absolutely established. The word kirkul is undoubtedly 
formed from the Indo-Aryan kula^ “ family ”, with the same apparatus as the 
hypothetical kirkom. The long vowel is a peculiarity of spelling characteristic 
of certain of the older inscriptions. The formation, as I have shown elsewhere, 
is applied to words of Indian origin as well as to native Mon roots. This word, 
therefore, cannot be regarded as a really Mon word and must be excluded from 
the present discussion. 

The result of our investigations is as follows r We cannot safely reduce this 
series of words to simpler or fewer forms (or roots) than (1) ku^ (2) kil (really 
kbl or kU), (3) kum (with the perhaps cognate form kom), and (4) ko\ And 
there is no particular reason why we should assume that (1) and (4) are derived 
from (3). The fact is that syntheses of this kind can easily be pushed too far ; 
and fascinating as the attempt may be, to reduce as many forms as possible to a 
single source, it is liable to lead us astray. The German school of philology, 
with its highly philosophical basis, is particularly subject to this bias ; and great 
as its achievements have been in many fields, they must not be allowed to lead 
us into erroneous conclusions by a too rigid following of a somewhat hazardous 
method . 

C. O. BLAGDEN. 


EPIGRAPHICAL NOTES 

I.— MARA’S DAUGHTERS. 

On p. 14 of his Archaeological Survey Report for 1913-4 Professor Duroiselle 
cites an inscription in the Mon language found on a glazed tile representing two 
of Mara’s daughters, reading it kwan hrau mha md pnai rup bran taday. The 
accompanying plate shows that this reading can be supported. But the character 
rendered mh is by no means clear, and the stroke representing the a. in md might 
conceivably be a mistake of the engraver’s. I am disposed to take that view, 
partly on the general ground that in many other inscriptions dealing with the 
same episode (of Buddha’s temptation) I have never yet found Mara styled mhd 
md, “ great Mara ”, but always simply by his name. Further, when a verb (such 
as pa rup or pnai rup) has followed, it has always been preceded by the relative 
particle, ma. Therefore, even if it be not the actual thing written on the tile, I 
submit that the sentence was intended by its author to mean and read kwan bran 
md ma pnai rup hrau taday, “ Mara’s daughters assuming the form of middle- 
aged women”. The sense is the same as that which Professor Duroiselle puts 
upon it, less the adjective “ great ”. And I venture to think that my version is to 
be preferred. 


In the oldest Mon spelling the anusvara never stands for anything but m final. It does not 
(as in modern Mon) serve as a symbol for the glottal stop, or for final h, as well : nor it is 
used as a vowel symbol. 
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With regard to what Professor Duroiselle says about the interpretation of a 
somewhat similar inscription given by me in JRAS, 1912, at pp. 692-3, I am by 
no means certain that I was quite right in every detail. I read kwan hrau ma 
ma pa rup hrau tadey (or ? ha dey) ga. I took the last word to be part of the 
sentence and (with Mr. Halliday’s kind assistance) tried to explain it by the ana- 
logy of the expression gow ga, “ beauty I am now disposed to think that that 
explanation was wrong. What I read ga may very likely be nothing more than 
the numeral figure 8 with a curve over it to separate it from the words of the 
inscription which in fact lies above it. Another of the tiles discussed in the same 
article has the numeral 3 in a similar position, though without the curve. This 
numeral probably merely numbers the tile. I am now also of opinion that the 
true reading is tadey and not ha dey^ Professor Duroiselle is quite right, I think, 
in his interpretation of the word as meaning in this case “ middle-aged ”, though 
primarily it means (no doubt) ‘^middle”, and hence “ middling Compare for 
the root-meaning the expression in the Shwezigon inscription tirdey birfam^ 
modern CX)^eo6 ihadai hatam, ” in the middle of the night There is no reason 
for objecting to the form tadey ^ it is the natural and inevitable link between the 
Snwezigon (llth .or 12th. century) form and the taday of Professor Dtiroiselle's 
tile. I am therefore prepared to accept the view that my inscription should be 
rendered “ Mara’s daughters assuming the form of middle-aged w^omen.” Pro- 
fessor Duroiselle in a note, loc. cit., has enumerated the various forms assumed 
by these ladies, and I am much indebted to him for the consequential amendment 
in the interpretation of this inscription. 

Another inscription which I discussed (loc. cit.) was read by me kwan hrau 
ma ma pa rup tmi kwan ha, a reading which involved some difficulty in interpre- 
tation. Having regard to the somewhat similar inscription quoted by Professor 
Duroiselle (loc. cit ) I now incline to the view that instead of tmi we must read 
tit Subscript letters are very variable and often give rise to a certain amount 
of ambiguity. In this case the subscript is a wide, almost semi-circular, curve. 
Of course the reading 1 now suggest is merely an abbreviation for iila, the oldest 
recorded form of which is tirla, corresponding to the modern OOCO tala. Inas- 
much as the variant, or cognate, form cBco tila is often in manuscripts abbrevi- 
ated into til (though not intended to be so pronounced), there is no reason 
why tila should not have been similarly treated. These then are Mara’s 
daughters assuming the form of women who have had two children.” 

C. O. BLAGDEN. 


A QUEER STORY. 

Mauug Glay was an honest and laborious villager whose word was his bond, 
who had of fields of paddy broad acres, ancestral property, which his forebears in 
unbroken succession from time immemorial, cultivated and kept in close posses- 
sion in all their integrity. The Burmans of the “ old school ” (which means 
any school that has never been young) kept the South Indian head-shaven 
money lenders (for a matter of that money-lenders of all sorts) at arms distance, 
nay would not so much as touch them with a pole, so baneful were they to sense 
and sight. Whether such a state of things can be said no w-a-day s — when science 
and education have made such rapid strides — of Burma and its hospitable people, 
nature’s noblest gentlemen, our readers can answer for themselves. It is beyond 
our scope to draw comparisons: ^‘Comparisons” as the learned Mrs. Malaprop 
«ays, are “ Odorous.” Maung Glay, who lived remote from towns and had not 
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rubbed shoulders with crafty and cunning townsfolk who have sharp and nimble^ 
wits, was simple and ignorant beyond compare. His beautiful soul imagined— 
alas and alack, fatal mistake which cost him dear — that all humans who people 
this planet were like himself. The sack-loads of Brummagem jewelry, which he 
sorely against the grain after much persuasion, received as the Veritable Simon 
Pure in pawn or exchange for good King Mindon Min’s Money of the purest un- 
alloyed gold-yellow as turmeric, was so much scrap iron useless alike for use or 
ornament. It chanced late of an evening in the early fifties when wending his 
way homewards from a distant clearing, Maung Glay chanced to light upon a 
damaged mirror on the bridle-path skirting the forest. The mirror and a comb 
were probably accidentally dropped and passed unnoticed until nightfall by a 
rider of consequence who presumably had all his belongings strapped about his 
person. The mirror was a marvel of marvels to our friend who by stealth used 
day after day. what time the pale morning came in with a shivering breath 
through the riverside trees, to look often at it all wrapt in wonder and admira- 
tion, breaking at whiles into a portentous sort of chuckle like that of the afrite 
in the Tale of the Caliph Vathek. The counterfeit presentment of a man 
appeared again and again, which no exorcism could banish^ before his astonished 
vision, and what is more, would mimic him to the life; such developments were 
certainly amusing and entertaining to one of his capacity. On Maung Glay’s wife, 
a being more transcendently lovely never did painter in the sublimest hours of 
his genius portray, coining unexpectedly upon her husband whilst thus circum- 
stanced, the latter in a trice hid the bewitching mirror in the lowest shelf of his 
locker, and made answer when questioned that there was “Nothing really the 
matter. Nothing worth seeing.” “Why all this fuss and flurry?” The wife 
was apparently satisfied and went about her household duties and like the wary 
diplomatist she was, bided her time. On Maung Glay's leaving the house on busi- 
ness intent, his wife all agog with restlessness whose curiosity was naturally 
aroused and (who amongst Eve’s daughters will not sympathise with her ?) in her 
extremity hied in hot haste to the locker and gleefully unearthed the treasure. 
The wishful discovery was gall and wormwood to her, sending an icy chill through 
the marrow of her bones. She was infuriated beyond measure. Jealousy, that 
“ green-eyed monster ” took full possession of her lissome frame. If she did for 
a moment outstrip the whirl of crucifying remembrances the reprieve was but 
short. On on would tear the harrowing reflections, they overtake her, they 
engulph her, they fix their vulture talons in her heart and shoot like millions of 
red-hot needles through her brain. It was piteous to see the sorry plight of one 
who never had need of cosmetics, sophistications or adventitious appliances to 
enhance the natural splendour of her charms. For here, her husband’s faithless- 
ness was proved beyond all possibility of doubt. For here was a young woman 
strikingly handsome who unflinchingly retorted when she was abused, ay, word 
for word and syllable for syllable, — if word of mouth was not enough this 
unknown beauty was capable — witness the motions of her arms — of daring deeds 
of hand. For women of flesh and blood are not like these. Is it perchance a 
Bacchante ? On the husband’s return when the day’s work was done, his wife 
soundly rated him for his many sins of commission. First and foremost the 
pretty girl in the locker was a glaring and ghastly fact, not a vision of the imagi- 
nation. The wife was no fool ; she could if need be bring the incriminating 
entity into existence— -into the light of day — from the lowest recesses of the locker 
where it was purposely hidden for secrecy. Could her husband conscientiously 
safy aught in reply ?. He stands condemned and convicted before all the world. 
Moung Glay for his deception and treachery, in case his wife had any part or lot 
in his extinction, should be hanged with a material rope from a veritable neck on 
an indubitable gallows until he was unquestionably dead. Margaret of Anjou 
bestowing on her triumphant foes her keen-edged malediction could not have 
turned from them with a gesture more proudly contemptuous. The husband 
could not chime in with anything his wife had just said. It is true that there was 
a picture in the locker but the picture — “ You foolish fearful one ” — was that of 
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a ^‘half-living man ” a “ canned man certainly not that of a woman The wife 
could by no means be brought to acquiesce and silence The evidence of her 
eyes was sufficient ; her husband, like the vile man he stands revealed in all his 
enormity, could tell lie upon lie — she knew him of old — to shield himself. During 
this unseemly wrangle a Venerable Yellow -robed priest on passing near the 
house was greatly shocked and angered on hearing the welkin ring with 
the cries of the couple who would have humanly speaking proceeded to extremi- 
ties to “assault and battery” ay even to bloodshed were it not for timely aid. 
The priest without much ado made bold to enter the house, sternly commanding 
them on pain of his displeasure to cease wrangling and explain to him what was 
amiss, for he might and possibly will be in a position to bring about an understanding- 
The pair were instantly hushed, as hushed as is a farm-yard on the fell swoop 
of a vulture or kite in the midst of the un-fledged feathered tribe, and detailed 
singly and individually with all the variations and additions that their exuberant 
fancy suggested the head and front of the offending. Whereupon the holy man 
asked them where this man or woman as is variously reported whs located On 
the Magic Mirror being tendered as evidence and scrutinised by the priest, the 
pair were told in great wrath that they were as stupid as asses. The picture as 
he could very well see, who has eyes and knows how to use them unlike those 
who were blind as bats in daylight, was certainly not that of a young man and 
still more certainly not that of a woman The picture was that of an old decrepit 
gray-haird man apparently a holy priest not unlike his worthy self, who would 
flee from women in much the same fashion as His Satanic Majesty is said to fly 
from holy water. Now this pair who should know better but were in the opi- 
nion of the learned monk as silly and as stuptd as the Veriest Moon- Struck 
Monkeys, should no longer fight but make up and be friends ere the sun which 
is about to set disappears in the distant horizon. This picture, this bone of con- 
tention, so fertile of mischief he will as a matter of course take away on his depar- 
ture, wrapped up in palm leaves to be placed in the dim and distant monastery, 
situated on the mountain crest happily removed miles and miles away from their 
pernicious touch and handling. They who go about doing good, on opportunity 
presenting itself composing (instead of inflaming) quarrels albeit they wish or 
seek for no guerdon, are never-the-less amply rewarded. For certain is it that 
when the power and riches of this world fail to give us a single balmy thought 
of comfort, the recollection of one good deed would smell as sweetly in the 
nostrils of death as violets to a young bride. The couple made no demur when 
the priest carried away the picture. Need it be said that they were long ere the 
bright stars which adorn the blue arch of night visualised at one again The 
ill-starred coming and the lucky passing of the elusive Protean picture which well- 
nigh made shipwreck of their lives, were it not for the kindly Fates — ever blessed 
and benignant-— and the timely appearence of a sky pilot has long ago faded from 
the memories of these unsophisticated children of nature who were as innocent 
of offence as the quadrature of the circle. Moung Glay and Ma Mee albeit 
humble names were stainless as the feathery flakes from Heaven whose virgin 
whiteness came upon the newly-frozen lake. 

E. K. B. 


A NOTE ON THE BURMESE THIEVES’ NIGHT. 

To the last number of this Journal Mr. Grant- Brown contributes an article 
under the heading, “ Thieves’ Night at Mandalay.” I think the writer is in error 
in telling his readers that the custom of stealing neighbours’ property and leaving 
them in the streets and other odd places by way of a practical joke, is peculiar 
to Mandalay. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that both in Lower Burma and Upper 
Burma this form of practical joking is indulged in by the Burmese, though the 
5 
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practice is dying out. To my mind the practice is of no anthropological interest, 
it being merely an indication of the mirth-loving nature of the Burmese. 

On the full-moon night of Tazaungmon, in some parts of Lower Burma, the 
Burmese residents gather at places of rendezvous and partake of mesali soup, 
rice, fried fish and some papaya salad. After having enjoyed that feast, the 
mischievous section of the gathering, depart and indulge in the practice described 
by Mr. Grant-Brown. I have known of cases in which these people indulged in 
most practical jokes. In some cases, the “ thieves” would find out some heavy 
sleeper, sleeping outdoors owing to the heat, lift his bed-stead and carry him to 
some neighbouring grave-yard. They would then leave him there, watching him 
ail the time from a short distance and thoroughly enjoying the fun on the victim 
waking up at the place. Another form of ‘‘thieves’” joke was to surreptitiously 
change places of the different notice and sign-boards in the quarter. Thus when 
the people of that quarter got up in the morning, they would find hung up in 
front of a Chinese shoe-maker’s house, a board with the words, “Ah Poke, 
Liquor- Seller, Licensed to be Removed and Drunk on the Premises.” So Ah 
Poke, the liquor public-house keeper too, would find hung up in front of his 
house, a board with the words, “ Ah Song. Best shoes made.” Of course, these 
Chinese gentlemen also heartily enjoyed the joke, practised upon them by their 
Burmese neighbours. 

Than Maung. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY (IN BURMESE) 

BY 

U SHWE ZAN AUNG. B.A.. A.T.M. 

This book is the first of its kind and should be encouraged. It is written 
with a view to present as clearly as possible the various parts of the human 
body together with their functions to Buddhist monks especially. A study of 
this nature is essential to Buddhist mind culture, inasmuch as the mind which is 
superior to the body must justify this superiority by a thorough comprehension 
of all the physical functions The mind is required to know according to the 
truth (yathahhutam, to use a Pali word) that a thorough investigation of the body 
does not admit any residual element which can answer to the Soul, just as in the 
well-known question of Milinda the dissection of a carriage ends in an enumer- 
ation of its component parts without leaving anything beyond these. This 
knowledge of the body therefore is the first step towards mystic meditation. 
The mind being soaked with it is now in a position to direct itself towards medit- 
ation of the hodj (kayagaia sati) which further prepares the mind by graduated 
steps to the ultimate conclusion that everything is connected with 111, imperma- 
nent and unreal. 

The book under review is written in an able manner, the author having 
consulted various books on the subject in English and Burmese. Almost all the 
terms used have to be transliterated into Burmese, which of course has no popu- 
lar phraseology for them, except those that can be denoted by their Pali equival- 
ents. Thus oxygen is rendered by gcSo8q|^oocS^:i. Such a procedure does not 
call for any criticism. Indeed there is as yet no other way, as the subject has 
not attracted the attention of more people than the members of the Buddhist 
clergy who are mostly unacquainted with English. Even these would not find the 
present book under review, faultless though be it, very attractive. We think 
its chief defect lies in the lack of explanatory notes giving a short account of the 
properties of the various chemical compounds mentioned, which are needed in a 
dull subject like the present one. And there is not one single diagram to 
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illustrate the various parts of the body and to learn Latin scientific names trans- 
literated into Burmese without any such aid as a diagram is a task which we 
consider unjustified, especially as a diagram would make it lighter. Another 
point we wish to raise. In rendering a term like pulmonary artery (p. 48) 
would it not be easier for the student to remember it as where the 

stop is shown than as which has no stop between the two words 

and so is liable to a wrong and meaningless division of the words? But these 
are only suggestions for improvement and we admit that the book is as correct 
as possible from the technical point of view. We congratulate U Shwe Zan 
Aung on this attempt at introducing the subject to those who cannot derive the 
information from English books. 

M. T, 


JOURNAL OF THE PALI TEXT SOCIETY (1913-1914). 

This number is interesting to us in Burma because it contains an English 
translation of a Pali Dissertation on the Yamaka by Ledi Sadaw, This Sadaw 
does not need any introduction, being well-known as a Pali scholar and religious 
teacher. His fame rests mostly on his lectures in Burmese on various doctrinal 
points of Buddhism. He is also the author of many books in Burmese touching 
on difficult points in the Dhamma, But his master-piece, revealing at once his 
mastery of Pali, Abhidhamma literature — in short, the whole range of the 
Tipitakas — is his Dissertation on the Yamaka, printed in Pali as an appendix to 
the second volume of the Yamaka, edited and published by the Pali Text Society 
in 1913. This is written in a masterly style, and proves the author to be a 
scholar of the first rank, if we consider the difficulty of the subject and the ease 
with which the knotty points are solved. Even the greatest western student of 
Pali Abhidhamma, Mrs. Rhys Davids, found herself stopped by many points in 
the Yamaka, which is the sixth book of the Abhidhamma and a curious manual 
of applied logic. This led her to ask a series of questions bearing on the 
Yamaka and this Dissertation of Ledi Sadaw’s is a reply to these questions, 

A selection of this Dissertation has been made and translated into English 
for the benefit of those who may find the Pali difficult. Even the most careless 
reader of the translation will be struck with the deep knowledge possessed by 
the author and his lucid exposition. Every argument has been carefully weighed 
and the conclusion arrived at after a most systematic reasoning. Every line 
bears the stamp of earnest thought and every inference is based on the sure 
foundation of incontrovertible logic. 

The Dissertation not only deals with the questions raised by the Yamaka 
but also explains with singular clearness various other points of vital interest to 
the student of Abhidhamma. Here is an example of Ledi Sadaw^s style, both 
from the point of subject-matter and of his expression; 

[There are two kinds of truth: conventional, customary truth and ultimate 
truth. According to the former, “a being exists,” “a person exists,” *‘self exists, 
“a living soul exists.” According to ultimate truth, neither does a being exist, 
nor a person, nor a self, nor a living soul; there are only phenomena. 

Now conventional truth is the work of popular custom; it is opposed to 
inconsistency, untruthfulness, in speech. Ultimate truth is establish ed by the 
nature of things; it is opposed to mere opinion. Thus, according to conventional 
truth, it is not untruthful to say there is a personal entity. Why? Because that 
is the conventional opinion of the great majority; because of the absence of any 
number of people maintaining the contrary. Nevertheless, it is just an erroneous 
view. How so? Because a being who in reality does not exist is spoken of as 
if he existed. According to ultimate truth, to say ** there is no personal entity ” 
is neither untruthful nor mere opinion. 
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Whatever erroneous views are met with in the world, or whatever evil 
courses, or whatever woeful doom, all are rooted in the theory of soul or self, 
arise from the theory of soul or self. None of these things befalls one who has 
rejected the theory of soul or self.] 

And this is Ledi Sadaw’s explanation of psychic life:-- 

[Herein consciousness (vinnaiia) is just the specific awareness of the material 
quality (rupa) called heat. Nor is there only just this awareness; there is also, 
through that material quality, a touching, an impressing, a colliding with the 
sensitive skin (kayo) : this is contact Given the contact, an act of disagreeable 
feeling is manifested: this is feeling (vedanii) Given the contact and feeling, an 
act of perceiving is manifested, by which it is recognized afterwards that “ then 
such an experience befel me:” this is the aggregate of perception. Given 
contact, feeling, and perception, there is the co-operation of other mental factors 
in the perception, of the object, urging, as it were, again and again to unity with 
respect to the object, viz.: volition (cetana); concentrating and steadying mind on 
the subject, viz. ; individualizing. Besides these, whereas the consciousness of 
objects ceases again and again, yet through the continuous preservation by 
“life,” the mental continuity is not interrupted, but is continued till death — nay, 
till the final Nibbana or Parinibbuna with no residual stuff of life is reached. 
This is called psychic life.'] 

Other subjects dealt with in the Dissertation are the Name as Term and 
Concept, the Five Khandhas, Elements, 111, the Aryan Truths, Craving and 
Ignorance, Consciousness and Cognition, “Good, Bad and Undetermined,” 
Dharama’s, Powers or Controlling Functions. A thorough comprehension of 
such things is essential to a right understanding of the Abhidhamma and the 
Ledi Sadaw has explained them in such a masterly way that if the Buddha were 
alive he would have given him congratulations. 

M. T. 


MYTHS OF THE HINDUS AND BUDDHISTS. 

BY 

SISTER NIVEDITA AND DR. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY. 

It is well known that India is second to no country in the wealth of curious 
myths and legends. Indeed, comparisons have often been made between Indian 
myths and the myths of Greece and Rome ; and to trace them to a common 
origin has been the aim and object of many a mythologist. As a result of such 
studies India has come to occupy a very important place in the world s theatre 
by virtue of her rich mine of legend and myth, folk-lore and superstition. 

The authors have been greatly successful if we presume it their main object 
to entertain the reader. In fact, the book will appeal more to the general reader 
than to the scholar. The stories are very simply told and their phraseology 
does credit to the quaint epithets that form an unmistakable feature of Indian 
imagery Only the main outlines have been sketched and vain repititions and 
unnecessary theories studiously avoided. The care with which the stories them- 
selves have been selected is commendable. When we remember the hazy 
character of most books on the subject we have reason to congratulate the 
authors on their success in presenting their work in an attractive and instructive 
Torm. 

As representatives of Hindu myths we have quite a glorious array of stories 
drawn from the Ramayana, Mahabharata, Puranas, Vedas and Epics, some of the 
main themes being Ramayana, Mahabharata, Krishna, Shiva, The Buddhist 
myths, however, are not so well represented, a short account of the Buddha*s 
life (which, be it noted, cannot be considered as a proper myth) and one or two 
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stories from the Jatakas or Buddhist Birth Stories doing justice to the subject. 
Just to balance the charming stories of Hindu myth, as, for instance, the Churn- 
ing of the Ocean, the Birth of Gauga and Manasa Devi, we should like to have 
included Many Buddhist tales and legends that are scattered among the Pali 
Books. The spirits of the Dead would serve as an example ; and the story of 
Kisagotami would match any tale in any language in point of human interest and 
pathos. This lack of Buddhist interest is the only thing with which we wish to 
find fault, Apart from this, the book deserves praise for the short but scholarly 
notes with which the various myths are told, thus helping the reader a great 
deal toward a right understanding of these complex matters. We might conclude 
with a typical quotation : — 

“ A source of confusion to the student of Indian mythology at first appears 
in the many names by which one and the same Supreme Divinity may be known. 

The most important of the name identities are, for Shiva, Mahadeva, Hara, 
Nataraja, and for Vishnu, Hari, Narayan. A familiarity with these names is 
gradually acquired, and it is realized that the different names refer to as many 
aspects of One Being. For the Gods possess a manifold consciousness, and by 
division of their attributes appear and act in many places and many forms at one 
and the same time. It will have been observed that every God, whether ishwara 
or deva, has a feminine counterpart or aspect. These wives are the Shaktis or 
powers without whom there could be no creation or evolution. For example, the 
Shakti of Shiva is Devi, whose other names are Sati, Uma, Durga, Chandi, 
Parvati, Kali, etc., it is she who is worshipped by many millions as the Mother, 
and all these worshippers speak of God as she. The great sex-distinction 
pervades the whole universe, and the psychology of sex is everywhere the same. 
All things that are male are from Shiva, all that are female are from Dma.” 

Mention must also be made of the excellent illustrations by various Indian 
artists. 


M. T. 




BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY, 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual general meeting of the Burma Research Society was held on 
Friday the 29th January 1915, at Rangoon College. Sir Henry Hartnoll, president 
of the society, took the chair and there were present, Lady Hartnoll, Bishop 
Cardot, the Hon. U Hpay, Father Luce, Rev. J. F. Smith, Rev. W C. B. Purser, 
Mr. M. Hunter and U May Oung, vice-presidents of the society, Messrs. U Ne 
Dun, Maung Set, Morris, R, R. Brown, Maung Tin, Khalak, Ba Dun, Saya Thein 
and A. D. Keith (hon. secretary). 

The hon. secretary read the following report on the working of the society 
for the year. Membership. — At the end of 1913, 245 names were on the member- 
ship roll of the society. Nine new members were elected during the year. The 
society has to record with regret the death of two of its original members, 
Colonel Frenchman, I. M. S., and Maung San U of the chemical examiner’s 
department. The number on the roll were 242 at the end of 1914, a figure which 
has since been increased. Officers. — No change took place in the officers of the 
society. Meetings — The society met twice during the year, in January and in 
June. Owing to the war a third meeting projected for September was cancelled. 
No business calling for special comment was laid before the sub-committee during 
the year under review, — Journal. Three numbers of the society's Journal ap- 
peared during the year as against two numbers in 1913- The size of the journal 
has been enlarged to facilitate the reproduction of plates. The society will wel- 
come contributions to the journal written either in English or Burmese, and will 
be very grateful for the introduction of new writers by members who may not 
perhaps feel qualified to contribute themselves. II is the desire of the society to 
make its journal as representative as possible. A good deal has been done, but 
it is hoped that with greater co-operation and less modesty on the part of members 
still greater results will be achieved in this the main object of the society. 

The report was passed. 

A statement of accounts was read to the meeting. This statement showed 
that the balance at the beginning of the year was Rs. 5,961-15-9, and at the end 
Rs. 5,911-4. The receipts during the year amounted to Rs. 1,702-8 ; the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 1,753-3-9. 

Sir Henry Hartnoll was unanimously rc-elected President of the society. 

The Hon. Mr, R. E, V. Arbuthnot was elected vice-president of the society 
along with Mr. H. Hunter and U May Oung. 

Professor Maung Tin, U Set and Mr. A. D. Keith were unanimously re-elected 
to their former posts of editor, treasurer and secretary respectively. 

The present Council was re-elected with the exception of the Hon. Mr, Ar- 
buthnot, elected vice-president, and the addition of the following gentlemen ; 
Messrs. G. F. Arnold, J G. Covernton, C. Morgan Webb, J. S. Furnivall, J, A. 
Stewart. A paper, by Mr. J. S. Furnivall, introductory to the History of Syriam 
on which he is an authority, was read by Professor Maung Tin. The paper 
consisted of a translation of a manuscript discovered by Mr. Furnivall in an old 
monastery 

In an interesting speech U May Oung pointed that this MS. was character- 
istic in many respects of all Burmese historical MSS. It began with the visit of 
the Lord Buddha to Burma, a visit one would very much like to believe in, were 
it possible to do so without destroying one’s sense of historical truth. The paper 
had taken the history of Hanthawaddy down to 943 B. E. In future papers 
Mr, Furnivall would have more material to work with. The history of Syriam 
centred entirely round the kingdom which the Portuguese adventurer Philip de 
Brito founded, for on his death the fort was razed. 
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The name of Syriam was interesting. The modern English form, so differ- 
ent to the Burmese spelling Thanyin and pronunciation Ta-nyin, had its origin 
in the early Latin Cirion, and Portuguese Siriao. These in their turn originated 
from the Mon form Srierng — a form which U May Oung had recently found in a 
Talaing MS. This was all the discussion. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the writer of the paper. 
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EX LIBRIS BANDULAE 


“ True Thomas told me this in a troublesome time, 

In a harvest morning at Eldoun hills.** 

The subject of this note is a Kein or book of prophecies which is supposed 
to have belonged to Bandula : it is written at the suggestion of Mr. Carey, Com- 
missioner of Sagaing, into whose hands the book happened to come and who 
proposes to present it either to the Bernard Free Library or to the library of the 
Burma Research Society. 

Stevenson defines as “ an arithmetical number.” 

But we have the which tells the cultivator when to expect rain ; 

various cod’s or ready-reckoners : we may have heard Barmans describe a 
sliding scale or a planimeter as being constructed according to the and a 

collection of prophecies of a certain kind is familiarly denominated a It is 

obvious that the definition “ arithmetical number” cannot apply in all of these 
cases. The following attempt to classify the modern meanings of the word is 
doubtless neither complete nor accurate : it is put forward merely as a note, 
with numerous queries, a decoy for the lurking erudition of other members. 

(1) A number. 

(2) The multiplicand, the dividend, the first item in an addition or subtrac- 

tion, to or from which another number is to be added or subtracted. J 

(3) A table such as a ready-reckoner showing the results of calculations. 

(4) A number regarded as expressing a non-numerical relation. E. G. the 

months, according to one system, are represented by numbers as 
follows : — 

1. Tabaung and wazo. 

2, Tawthalin and thadingyut. 

4. Tabodwe. 

5. Nattaw and wagaung. 

6. Nayon. 

7. Tagu, tazaungmon and Pyatho. 

9. Kason. 

9, therefore, is the kein of Kason. 

(5) A table exhibiting these relations and the method of using it would also 

be described as a kein. Thus in the Lokahitarathikyan, which 
happens to lie by me, such a table is headed or»col£»5^osogc8f^joof:B^;r^g 

cogjoji (p. 180.) 

(6) A prophecy or collection of prophecies based on numerical calculations. 

(7) Any arithmetical process which strikes the the ordinary man as myste- 

rious. I cannot give a convincing instance of such a use and it is only 
my impression that kein tends to be so used. 

In the Lokahitarathikyan and doubtless in many other works of the same 
nature which litter the bazaar bookstalls will be found numerous examples of 
keins in the fifth sense. 

Here is a simple specimen. 


PADDY 

SALT 

FISH 1 

NGAPI 

1 

COTTON j 

BETEL 

NUT 

CHILLIES 

SESSAMUM 

1 

KEIN TO BE ADDED FOR THE ABOVE. 

12 

10 

1 

3 

7 

3 

16 

6 


“ The method of calculation is as follows. To the date according to the 
Burmese Era add the number representing the class of merchandise » that is, 
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the number according to the ordinary method of naming children. Thus a boy 
born on the third day of the week might be named Mg. Saing. So salt may be 
regarded as a son of Tuesday and is represented by 3.) Then add the kein. 
Multiply by 3. Divide by 9 If there is a remainder, in that year the market 
for the particular class of merchandise will be good ; if not, bad.” 

I translate “ the market will be good ” that is, prices high^ — from the 
trader’s point of view. I am not sure that the meaning is not the exact opposite. 
Anyone wishing to utilise the kein had better make quite certain.) 

The above is a very simple kein. But it is obvious that if we have the 
recipe, we could on the same principles evolve the most elaborate prophecies 
without difficulty. Why in any kein 12 should represent paddy, 5 salt and so 
forth is unknown to the present generation and depends purely on the authority 
of tradition. Similarly we have to take the rules for interpretation of remainders 
— often more complicated than in the example quoted — as part of the canon. But 
it is, of course, open to us to test the value of all keins by applying them. 

In the preceding paragraph kein has been used in the sense of a method of 
calculation. I would now ask the reader to think of it in its sixth sense — a pro- 
phecy or collection of prophecies based on such calculations. The parabaik 
before me contains two such collections, one- on each side of the paper. Both 
are in the same handwriting, The first is a series of singlelined rhyming pro- 
phecies in Burmese, for each year from 1191 to 1318 B. E. (2372— -2500 of the 
Era of the Religion.) The other series is in Pali with Burmese translation 
interjected, beginning from 1170 B. E. The Burmese part is headed Gcooo^gsp 
5ocpccoScgr:8r8|:yc8(^i The Pali-Burmese is entitled Who the Lokuttara 

sayadaw was I do not know but Azagaru is said to have been a ponna who 
flourished in the time of Thalun Mindaragyi (991-1010 B. E.) The important 
word is oicp: which shows that the manuscript was copied for an official. 
Tradition says that this official was Bandula and it may be worth while to 
examine such evidence as is available. 

In the first place, the parabaik was found in a village within Kudaw Police 
Station jurisdiction in the Lower Chindwin District. Now Bandula was, accord- 
ing to tradition, born at Ngapayin village in the same corner of the district. He 
had other territorial associations with the locality, for when we first meet him in 
history he is Myowun of Alon. (Konbaungzet p. 832. This is in 1181 B. E. At 
page 765 the myowun of Alon is Thiridammathawka.) 

The first prophecy is for the year 1170. It is reasonable to suppose, there- 
fore, that the copy was made in that or the previous year. Now assuming that 
Bandula was thirty years of age or more at the time of the expedition to Manipur 
in 1181 B. E. when he was one of the two Sitkes in command of the troops, he 
must have begun his studies in the art of war by about 1170 B. E. Tradition 
says that, having equipped himself for a military career by obtaining magic 
protection against all sorts of weapons, he betook himself to Amarapura and 
became a hanger-on of Bodawpras court. He failed to distinguish himself in any 
way and finally in desperation attracted the King’s notice by a violent assault on 
one of the ministers. Explanations followed and Bodawpra promised to remember 
him when there was fighting to be done. I cannot find, however, that he was 
actually employed until Bagyidaw’s time, Nowit is quite certain that Bandula 
must have decided on a military career by the year 1170 — for he was no amateur 
soldier — and, being an ambitious man, he may very well have furnished himself 
with prophetical works, which might indicate future opportunities of advancing 
himself. 

It must be added, however, that — again according to tradition — Bandula had 
an utter contempt for the prophetical Brahmins who then regularly attended 
Burman generals in the field. His attitude is perhaps explained by Major Snod- 
grass at page 62 of his “ Narrative of the Burmese War.” He relates that the 
princes of Tonghoo and Sarawuddy who were sent to Lower Burma to oppose 
the British, arrived accompanied by numerous astrologers who were to fix upon 
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the most favourable periods for carrying their plans into effect. “Blindly 
superstitious in some points, Burmese of all ranks implicitly believe in'^the 
predictions of these impostors.y : The influence of the moon upon the affairs of 

men is never doubted. ...By persons of rank especially, these oracles are 

much favoured and respected, consulting them, in all military operations, and 
abiding rigidly by their decisions. Their predictions on some occasions, how- 
ever, were pi^oductive *01 ;mare evil than good to the cause they wished to serve ; 
for although they seldom failed to inspire the troops with a degree of confidence, 
the publicity that attended their decisions not un frequently found its way into 
our lines, and prepared us for for the attack.” Sufficient is known of Bandula’s 
military capacity to make it certain that he would not allow his plans to be 
betrayed in this absurd manner. But in view of the general belief in astrology, 
it is also certain that only experience could have led him to discard such 
superstitions. In his youth the predictions of Azagarus and Lawgotiara sayas 
may well have commanded his respect. 

Apart from the question of ownership, the contents of the parabaik are 
sufficiently interesting. They refer chiefly to the fortunes of the Burmans, 
Talaings, Shans and Kalas- Palace intrigues, the beginnings of a new reign, 
incidents affecting the religion, etc., are foretold, but on the whole the material 
welfare of the people may be said to be the prophet’s chief concern. 

The outstanding events of the last century in Burma have certainly been 
the three wars of annexation in 1824-25, 1852-53 and 1885 (1186-7, 1214-5 and 
1247 B. E.) The predictions for these years are extracted below. I have 
retained the spelling of the text ; its carelessness in the matter of tone-marks is 
the best testimony to its antiquity. The Pali has been omitted. 

“ In Pegu there will be dissensions and divisions among the Burmese 
rulers.” 

;oooGco|[co^r^ cooo^fi 

“ Shans and Kalas will suffer great misery. Burmans west of the 
Irrawaddy will endeavour to attain prosperity.” 

“ When the era reaches this number 10000 swords will cross over and 
from this year many lives will be lost.” 

The other prophet says : — 

“ The Mon prince will be subject to some of the sixteen dangers.” 

00 CO cS ® ^ ^ ^ G » *3 CO B g O f 00 O rti CO 00 ^ 8 

The other version is 0^»oo>c^S|cS«gco£o3^ii@Scooo^8 

1 can make little of oSoaoSogi According to Table I below co should 
stand for the Kulas The meaning would then be : When the Kulas 
come up, the capital will be shifted ” There is nothing in the second 

-version about the arrival of the Kulas. The removal of the capital 
from Amarapura to Mandalay was already in contemplation and may 
have actually begun, 

ooo ; 050 J CO cS^i ; g B o cjgo o^oSooocooo^B 

“ Sword will be dropped from hand, the country will be very peaceful 
and prosperous.” 

^cSsooScc^o ia1*gc8«ptP0i jcooo^i 

“ The nats will come with presents and the excellent king will have much 
silver, gold and jewels.” 


aoo£tt 


ooo<|i 


0J09 I 


m^} 


1 

J9Jg I 


0J90 ) 

J 990 3 
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^J9i 


3Sogc^cS&1i it||o of50 J coQo§ I 

"Released from custom the country will have much reason to fear turbu* 
lent men.” 


DJ 30 

J9^J 


I ^Stj^Sic^cSoliococDoic^sloc^oc^cooo^i 


“ After an easy pacification, as from the tree of abundance, there will be 
prosperity.” 

All the above predictions are generally supported by the Pali-Burmesc 
prophet. As a rule, however, he is vaguer, and more interested in the Talaings 
than the other. If we examine the above extracts without prejudice, we arc 
constrained to admit that they contain something very like predictions of at least 
the second and third wars and the disturbance and ultimate pacification following 
on the annexation of Upper Burma. It must be admitted, on the other hand, 
that the prophets are often at fault. Thus in 1256 B. E. the south queen was to 
have been executed for betraying the king’s confidence- And in the great 
majority of cases the forecast is so vague as to be capable of almost any 
interpretation. 

For 1276 B. E., the first year of the great European war, the prediction is 


S[c ^ : CO ^ o? o 8 [g gS CO 030 » 8^0 1 cS G § 0 S m oS CO 00 n 

"Amid darkness and decay, Hanthawaddy will be ruined by false belief 
in Nats.” 

1277 awaits us with 


coo :coo;co^j^«^j<rc\5Bt>jjoq^o; ^g|^cooo^,b 

" There shall be suffering from war. Because of false doctrines Shan 
Zalon will be crushed.” The other prophet gives his support in both 
cases, except that for Zalon he substitutes Kula. 

It may have been noticed that each prophecy contains a mnemonic giving 
the year to which it refers. The two tables subjoined, for which I am indebted 
to Mg. Than Zin of Shanzu, provide the key. 
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Ss^oooScb^jOoqcJii 
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The figures at the top may be represented by any of the letters in the 
column directly underneath. In regard to the first table, the letters in the 
second last column may represent 7 or 9 or 0- f is however usually reserved for 
O, 00 for 7 and e for 9. Take, for e:5cample the first line of the Burmese prophecy 
for 1249 B. E. or 2431 of the Religious Era. It is Apply the first 

table to the first letters of each syllable. s»-©-co-» stand for 1342 — the year of the 
religion read backwards. Similarly, the second table is to be applied to the 
Pali-Burmese prophecies. That for 1214 B. E. runs oocwcoooooqogco etc. In the 
year when ooco or 441 (144 read backwards) is the remainder. That is to say, 
the year in which the date Anno Buddhse divided by the date B. E. gives this 
remainder — not a helpful mnemonic. Many irregularities will be found in the 
application of the tables : thus yapeilet cocurs when ragauk is required to give 
the date, tasindu for daaukchaik, etc., etc. 

The metre of the Burmese prophecies is the characteristic doggerel form, 
the thanbauk. A verse consists of three phrases, as we may call them, of four, 
three and seven syllables. The rhyming syllables are the fourth of the first, the 
third of the second and the second of the third phrase. The rhyme-scheme may 
be illustrated by a line of English doggeral composed on the Thanbauk model : — 
“ Thanbauks like these In Burmese Are easily memorised.” 

In conclusion I would appeal for information as to the Zalons referred to in 
the prophecy for 1277 (1915-16 A. D.) 

ooo:coo:co^Qii^:cfc\5*ogcq^o : ^cI^cocjq^b 

It has been pointed out to me that if* begins with an H and ends with an N 
and that contains the three consonants Z-L-N. It is argued, therefore, that 
these words represent nothing more or less than HOHENZOLLERN. On my 
objecting [that the the-iheMn ” really represented an M and not an N, the 
explanation I received was that the the-thedins were used proleptically to indi- 
cate the future insignificance of the family in question and to point the contrast 
with which should, it was alleged, be translated suffering from swelled 

head.” It would be unfair to trouble the reader with the further argument as to 
whether the figure of prolepsis does or does not occur in Burmese. 

J. A. STEWART. 


Aofe;— Since writing the above I have come across in the Shwemawdaw 
Thamaing extracts from certain keins referring to the first and second Burmese 
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wars. The keins quoted are evidently similar to but not identical with those 
that have been described. ' 

For 1186 B. E. the prophecy is “People living' in the three Mon provinces 
of Raitnanya will be divided That is, of course, what happened as the result 
of the first war, Moulmein' coming under British rule and Pegu remaining under 
Burma, (p. 176.) 

. Fpr the year 1214 B. E. there is a puzzling variant. Instead of \ 

caaoS : al I n 8 ^ 651 : §:oo^c^o eqiOcS 0300^^1 

the Thamaing gives (p. 180.) 

cojSooo ©0^: ^ i J m^Scoc^i 

The interpretation of this line would probably defeat anyone save the 
anther of a Thamaing. An exact explanation is not given but the comment is : 
“ In accordance with this prophecy, from the first day of the year 1214, the 
English and Burmans were at war for the second time and Martaban, Bassein, 
Rangoon, Prome, Thayetmyo, Myade, Pegu, Shwegyin and Toungoo were taken 
by the English,” 
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BY 

J. S. FURNIVALL, I.C.S. 

«§|c 2 )Sicx>ggcp 8 ' gcj^oQ^ogScoDseQoSgae^ooScoc^cg^oSjoospsi^cSs^ 
•^^sc^^sQ^^cooS^oo^ii^^^^ocogS*! oSs^sc^oSn^i G)^^|S^o:25Q^ioS!^eoo&^ 
■CgSlCX5JgGpS< gC|^<y^OgSlOOG^OcSoOcSog^ «S8OOGp8{^gO2G(p8l33O28O3Sj^£8<gOSj6l0gS 
j^^^sooS^cogSiiSGpoScgSi G|^^ 6 (^ror c»sj^S<| ajicoD 8 ico> 8 loagSio 8 <J'^^sj^o^(£ 8 ii^ 
aoeooSojGpgjS^eecSsoooSg^i gs)1S8«codS808c^^^i osejgDoScgiSsugS^oo^c^Si 
O2Cp8^SoO^8«(X)5e0oSlO^!»<^OgSl a>SoSo|(SoOOgfiSg^ 8 ^ OS>G§DoS«Cgi586J§CO^ 
CigSlCCS*8'l35^l9as^DC^ODC^c:^^oS8ODGp8^80^^C^33C^GCo50^OOgSj§lCOoS|oS 
0cx)OiGsx)8i^iGj^^8icooSs3ooSoggo93(go8|>Si og)^sco5 c^o!«^S jgcgS I ^cpooesj^co^ 
Gpi oofogeoaS^oTi oooO|D8 eoo5s)^i « 0 oosG|^oo^tS‘Gp oo^08sa)5^oogScg6i coiBT 
oo^io3scj^n^^^8cS^i osGg) ooc^Dc5cooo8e0ooS c»e6|^Q8ooso§§cl^S80go(§gc:2)^li 

O0^GCX)a)^«COO5jSoS800C{58@8COgS8 Q^^O^OSC^SOoSQ^C^SlI §gS 8 D 86 J^|£jJ ^8 
C^ 8 ®«o£^ C^C^o858Oj^^COO8CO0Sog8l C^^|8j^88oS«^S@D88C^oSG<X>5^^» OdSsOOD 
eC08C|^tSc§^S]^GCX)CO^« Cj^^| 8 j ^8 Gag03D8 ^8OD08 C^C^OD^SII 6j^^|8si^0088^GOD5^ 
3O^n0^|[c^33C^«OD50^ODgSspoSlSOOo8(J§gOlo88^eo:g5oo8«^C2|£lOOO8CCX)5 
^oSj 8 «|o 8 i ^cSa cgi ^^8 |go;j 6 ‘s( 0 D 88 r^@D 8 sooS^^i oaspc^cooScg^aSsoocpg 
•(^gecx)D 8 (j^c^ gq^G ^cgS^^ag 6 ' 0 cooS^oo^i ooc^cooS Q^ogSi coodS^ coccgg 
coo5^oSj8cp8o^©^88iS<goSo3^ogcooS^§a)p8Ccx>S^co^ii^^8coD5 ^^ooSso^^^i 
•^dSs^f^siGjpaoggS § 8008083^^8 ooogo 88 ^G©oo^ii qSgooogcooS aSg^co^ooS 

l)l»88^Gag5gOC008GOo5 J tri8C§CO^8l938gOS|0^COo5c^o8SsC3T|>^l<^«^gOoS8l 

ooS8coo5c^ccpcSgtojGoo59a«^DoScg^og)^«s>c^0ico>8n338osiG|^8c^ oIgooog^i Gp 
OCOgO©O|)S|0cS^58o8®O8<§C^IOO(^£^CO»8'1o6c^G©OO^Cg8l^oS'^iS8oSsO8C^|)Sl 
CO>8nc^^cSc^8Co5o28!»(gO8GOOD£<JC^GGpoScOO^lO0O5jS«£80O6p8O0C0D8^O0^l 
j|j8GOo5^cS^80O(Sj^3l <^C^833 G©oS 33G^<§ODI s88j^C:^oScO^C:gj8l 0^5j8GOo5£o8§8 
■GoTog 8 COc5^oS(X)S^SJJ'58CO^^Si ^Oc5cOoS ^oSo^8c^ OS)»q 6 '^Sl ^coolg GOoS 
G93ooS338goc^ogoSG08^‘GcooS(j}^(^c^ o:jcoo 8 c:^G|^GCOoo^ii ^oS^iSooSgodSo^co^*! 
•O^gOD^ 0 g 8 t ©GOgOJ^'Sg^GaOOoS^ 0008GCo5^00^ll<g08«@OI J'580gSl ^gCODoSgl^S 
^ 8 gl G^SoOlSG^oSgC^I^Og^l ^GCX>S^ 0 ^OO^II 3SC^COo5 G^QgSGCo5c§ 

•G g[pcSgc»S^c 5]8 looggepS'goD^i otc^Sc^^gooS^oo ^ 1 oocgS ^o^G33o8GOo5^C2j£ 1 

ooGoggGooSc^eSG^OGGsjg^g^i a)oaopGOD50c^c^si^8 o£cg<58c:^^§co)8g cocSoooj 
0SoO^ilODGOg8GOoS0SGOoScO^8l«COO8OoSooS^GOo5§^iqSn^g§G©OO^n COiSOo^ 
co^8OODOo^oGco5o^0oS^08oo^s^^icoc^8§^8G|}cg8iCQo5o:g£co8oo0Si iqS(^ 
goSGOoS^ OOGoSos8(5g8^l OOGoSoSSsfig 30O!^0 o£8G©o6i 

OoSg^G(^ O J e883|GOoS(^OO^Iieo9^0g8lOOOODOc8c^|coo5^^IOO^»l^^^8GOo5 
■^OSGOoS^OO^CgSl G|^^8o2Sl^SoDICOi8'1c^02^§g8(S«gSl COGcSd ^ ©881 COcS|oS0 
<OOO30!gOg^Sl COC^8^(S !:^C6po5G§o880^lOoSgC®0§t OD£gG^C^GC^OoSoOO8^0O« 
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oScOoS^C^JSiO^jSsodS 08^JS005oD^§l^«oScO0S^05c^Sc»^08a|cO08^l ©OJDSC^ 
c^os^g[«^icQc^oj|Sc 0 c©i ©e^c^c^jScogSsi oocoSoojssSsopdsc^c^i «ogoS«cgo8 
e©|Si338^soD5§j^i e0os^<;|_oo^cg8c^co^^i cocoSoo^seSs^ooloo^ cooS^oSQ 
oao<go8^8<x>ngooco§ooDD8c§c^i oogg« c^f^scooSt^caT^i eepoSc^Si ©SsQoeas 
^^8Q8^icx5|Dcoo5co8^i ocSioG]^S(|ooco8Dap£©880oo8C§r^i ^e(^coo5e33DoSoo^8 
go8c©OO^llCOi8'1eSgOD08i^80DOSC§C^C0^8l ooooo8EcgSi ^oooscodS^oo^i C 0»8T 
coc5^c5o^So^£C§o^i c0ooSG|^So^(^ioD8seooS^go^ogcg8i ojiS'e^c^e^liS ^cdos 
COoS^Da^«C®'8lcoSoDD£O^C0080cS(§r^ cjgq^D^CODSCODS^CO^ll 9aG|^(SGj^tS33| 3a 
C^8O^CO0S8OO{gO (^^^SSCoScgSl S^CJOoSgOdS^CO^II '^33MI93 ^'03 C 088 I CX5(S8S)^ 
C058O?^|,8^32§8^IU^8QO0D8Co88Oi88ICO(S8a^Co58Ol3ae©D833S| 0 30 dS 8 C§O^C 0^8 
^ cooSa|coo8sooSt^oo^ii oosgooiC^Sgi Q8<^i5QSscogSi «^<Soo«S§e(^o8£^o8c^ 
gosGQoS^^i^ecoSooc^E ogepoiDiaSE^GogSgoc^o^i ^58§0Scg^8(^0Sc:§ 3aoj809 
G[88cgD8|)Si|cgO8S©oD0SiooDgGoo5o88^8goo0Si o;ggoc^|^£Coo5cg8i cj^oSojiSgcoS 
cS^woooesSc^oo^o'ls^oacg.^jco^lSi s§jsoo5^o©Sc«8Gco5^oD0SogSi aas^oSg 
3aGpo^oSGoo5^^i0c6'£'a35^oo0S|!Si o3^«(i)|i^8sao5oDsQD88^i sac^ooScoc^swS 
OD^C^^|j8SOo5^OieGCo5^OO^CgSl!X)D8SOo5«88^8gOJ(S'0^IOOggepS> 0gO0^CgSl 
^oS0^©soo5^oo^ii oS8^8gOacOCOg8eC»5(^f^lOD|OC^oSc©OOgSogSlC»GOg8GCo5 
(^C»00|DC^»SH 5|<^*|§gScg^8^^£:^^ag08^l J|(S8C55^8 8Sa)0S^OoS COoS^C^Ci^83a 
^OEC^f^oSSsIgj^g^l 3aS80£§||COD^I GGpoSojjSl «88^8g0008CO^^cSjj^8Co6'jJ8C^ 
^ 8 c[Sog^ 0 cS§ 8 ^l 00DC^^oS8<X>6p8^8«88^00gSllCOGCg8GCo5000C:^^«S800Gp8^8 
C0^8lOO{gGp8' g£9 fCgSsaSgOCboOOOOOcSj^^COOM^IlollGOoS^^i 
0^C»||CODGOo5^^I 33SgOC§G';pc8GOo5^G@o88C^ «88^8Q@Og<gSl 6|^^8c^0gc^ 
G08«^@3O^OgSloS8COO8l §S80DD£<^CX)«8£^8gC^ C008GCO00^ll CDGCgS 

GOoSoOOC^^oSgOOCpg^ScSoaOOcSc^GQpoScgSl GSg^SgC^Gl^^CXJlSGCOoSs^ 
COOgGOo5^OO0SogSl«88^8gCO0S8«!Ki^|GGJpoScCX5OO^Il 

G^OC5SoODC^^«8gOOCp8^gCOgS81(»OOOOc8cgS§aC^0^«DOOC^88Ji58Og^8l gig 
OoSld^SSODOgf^r^l !»09^33©8 oS«S8^8CCo 5^^I ggG 90 g 8 l 0 sS 8 O C^00SgOd 5£^Q^ 
co^GODS^co^iiGGpc^^i gg|c88^^^8ooc^o858Gco5^0gC2]8io6oc)oo<^a5o'l:o^0^ 
«3I5|58 oo^^oodji 5'80^( tg^ 80 ^ oj Q8o3og(;§c^i cg^ 8 ^ccoo 8 c 6 co^ 88 §o 8 gcooS 
l^tS9O0^GC»5^O3^IICg^8^GODoS(»C§C^I cSS^Sg g;08COoSo^o88§,o5'cO«oS©CoS8l 
OD|l«9l^gDI 330£o^gl«88Gago88I^CX)OI Oj^GOoS^COoSGCOoSai^gSgOI OJCpEOgoSi 
go^o£og8^cx508coo5^oogSiiG©3<^§^o5'cg8 ^000805^11 cooooocSoocSiSgGcoS^oogSn 
0^«OOOC^£8l5|iS8lCg^8IC9CX>DSC§n^l3a^33C^8^GCo5^OO^9Olo6oDOOcS!^l GCiOOC©^ 
^l<;^gg»<g0O8OOODI o8c6[p808G30(X) BOGagOOOSt^SOODgeSGOOoSs Cg0O8(^JiS3GagCOD8 
(^800081 COOOOO 0 O 8 c 8 oOGagOOO 8 ^ 8 OOO 8 l ©go|80^0g^C§s^C^r^ O 0 OgOgGpO*O|)§C^ 
30 o858GCo5^(^COo1<^OO^ii ^O^8O^ng^0^‘’^lCg^G0oSG|^88G3O00g0r^ GCggGOOOcS 
^ga^^lOJ3O|>5egO^8O^Og|^C§"!^GOo5^OD^lO0O8©g5O0O<^|C^GCg8GC»Oc£j^g 
3^1 «0O(^|C5^OaOg<^8ODO8OJ 30 C^^O^ 8 O^ 0 g^C §»9 ^GOd5^OO^IO0D80oS© 
C^IGOg 8 GOO 3 oS|^ 8 a|^e 0 O 8 dSoOOg 0 g G0OOO8^83OO8OJ 30 
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CODS^COgSllOQOgng^OOC^C^'CC^?S'COOcS@8a^^lO03O83COSagOOO8^IOOOgOJ 

^O^8O^Og^C^«^(^eOoS^ODgSliagOO8CpO>OC^SCg8eOOOC^08s|^iC^“COOOCSg3OO8i^t 

OD 08 OJ go C^^O^gO^Cg^C^oi (^COo5^CXD^IIOj6'c^cjgSO8^OO|OgGOo5^OO0Sll eso 
osgoecgseooocS i^o^go^cg^c^'^c^o^i s^eQieSo^Ssi aSsQe^ooSsooDSoooSo^i 
Gag8<^^O8l33CDC^§8Ogogc0i33epoSo^lCO^8«IG0DC^O^e0O<^COCO3oS8O0Dg®0g 
Gcg 8 e^ooSogo^ 8 O^ng^cg-’^s^G 0 i 93S86j^eOODS3aGDC^CDf:^8C^oS8l gooo 8 c^ 03 

Co5oD^S[6'i gQoCjSc^ OiS8«oS05i 38>£|OcS^Sg^ S^oSsi O0O8a8g eC^8 GOOOci^ 
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After his death in the year 970 his son Anauk Pet Lun Min took charge over 
Anank Pet Lun Min the royal dignity and palace. In Prome also as the 
succeeds. Minister of War had conspired against the former Prince 

and killed him, in the year 974 he marched on Prome with all his forces. When 
he arrived there there was a Feringhi kala Nga Zin Ga( 22 ) who had removed the 
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large bell which Dhammazeti had presented to the Shwe San Daw Pagoda on 
the Theingotera hill, meaning to convert it into cannon. 

By the power of the Buddha he and his vessel sank in the Pan Alwe Chaung 
before he had yet converted it. After Anauk Pet Lun Min had fulfilled his will 
concerning the City of Prome, Nga Zin Ga made him many presents, muskets, 
lead, and powder asking that he might be allowed to found in Our (23) town of 
Syriam a village such as might be included in a hide. (24) When bis request had 
been granted he drew out the hide like a wire and on the North, South, East 
and West, he measured out land. (25) 

When the Supreme King was carrying out his plans concerning the town of 
Anauk Pet Lun Min Prome, he took possession of the two daughters of the 

again builds up the Em- Minister of War, the Governor and becoming aware that 

this minister was uneasy in his mind banished him into 
the jungle, sending all his relations away by water. After he had worked his 
will concerning Prome he heard that Minye Kyaw Tin of Touugoo was dead and 
that his son Nat Shin Naung had assumed charge of the royal dignities and 
palace there. In 976 Anauk Pet Lun Min went to Toungoo and after reducing it 
to order confirmed (26) his nephew Nat Shin Naung upon the throne from which 
he had been removed and appointed him Prince with a royal palace set about with 
glass and a throne and white umbrella. The Princes Minye Kyaw Swa and 
Minye Kyaw Tin he called to Ava which he made his residence. (27) 

When Anauk Lun Min was come to Yindaw of Yamethin his nephew (28) 
Nga Zin Ga obtains declined any longer to be subject to him saying I will 
possession of Toungoo. obey the orders of Nga Zin Ga.’’ He had sent the Lord 
of Kyet Yon Bin with a letter as ambassador to Nga Zin Qa. at Syriam. When 
the Lord of "Kyet Yon Bin and Nga Zin Ga arrived at Toungoo the General and 
Commanders, captains and spearsmen that the Supreme King had placed at 
Toungoo advanced to meet them and while the General w'as seated on his 
elephant directing the battle he was stricken and died. Then the soldiers and 
men at arms were unable to make any further stand ; the Supreme King fled to 
lower Inwa and the kala obtained possession of Toungoo. For the mother of 
Nat Shin Naung he built a palace in Panya. After a little while hearing that 
Mogaung and Mohnyin of the Shan country were unquiet the king returned 
thither. 

After he had fulfilled his will upon them he came back to his own country 
Anauk Pet Lun Min and thence to Syriam. In the year 901 having conquer- 
reduces Syriam. ed Syriam he put his nephew to question and finding 

that he had associated with dissolute and evil living corruptors of religion he 
decided that he ought not to live longer. So it was ordered that his breast 
should be laid open. As for the kala Nga Zin Ga he said that he was a man 
who had destroyed religion and decided that he should be impaled upon an iron 
stake before the public court at Syriam. And because Syriam was a seaport, he 
appointed twelve war boats to watch for vessels. After he had returned to 
Hanthawaddy while he was dwelling in the temporary palace known as Thek- 
kama the watchmen of the war boats came from Syriam with the news that 
three vessels had come with many muskets and material of war from the king of 
Arrakan to give further aid to Nga Zin Ga- When he had heard this he 
appointed Thi Rein Da Yaw Ta general with many warriors and armed men 
and gave him orders saying “ Speak pcacably to them, if they wish for peace let 
there be peace ; if they refuse peace do not let the men of those three vessels 
escape.” As they accepted peace he called the men from the three vessels with 
all their muskets and meterial of war to the temporary palace at Hanthawaddy. 
After he had examined them he ordered the Mahommedans and Feringhis to 
enter his service, the relations of Nga Zin Ga he placed at Tabayin. The 
followers of Nga Zin Ga he placed in the village of Kyaukyit, Panet and Yindaw 
allotting them land to work and live on. The Mussalman followers of Nga Zin 
Ga he placed in Myedu. In the palace of sojourn at Hanthawaddy he set in 
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order all these matters. For the frontier ways of the 35 towns and 15 watches 
of Martaban and for the frontier ways of Eindagiri Boma giri (29) and for Siam and 
Linzin he appointed 15 watches. Hearing that Kanpaw, Zadaing Kyaing and 
Yun Kyaing were unquiet he sent his cousins, Thado Dharna Raza and Minye 
Kyaw Swa, with a host to the Shan country and the Yun country. 

His son Minye Deippa being at discord with his wife Thiri Maha Dewi who 
Anaulc Pet Lun Min is was then with child the King called them to bis presence 
murdered by his son. and because he was angry with him his son moved from 
the temporary palace fhekkama to a temporary palace on the west called Maw- 
tari. Then his son Minye Deippa conspired against him in the year 990 and he 
died (30). When Minye Deippa wished to bind his uncles with an oath of fealty they 
ref used to take it (31) and having gone to the Shan country and the Yun country 
they raised a host of Shans and Yuns, well armed men. Having come to Ava 
they destroyed the captains of the army that Minye Deippa had placed there and 
Tba Lun Min Taya Gyi became ruler there. And in the year 994 Tha Lun Min 
Taya Gyi came to Hanthawaddy. Before he was yet come Minye Deippa hear- 
ing that he had come to Inwa from the Shan country purposed to flee to Arakan. 
But his body guard set watch over him and his uncle Tha Lun Min Taya Gyi (32) 
when he was himself arrived, took Minye Deippa prisoner and again set a strict 
watch over him. And Minye Deippa died (33). After this Tha Lun Min Taya Gyi 
while he was in Hanthawaddy had dominion over the whole of Burma, over 
Talaings and Shans and Yuns and over Tavoy and Siam, 

In the year 996 he made a royal progress on his return to his residence at 
He proceeds to Ava arrival when he had ascended the golden 

and disposes of his invested with the royal dignities he 

soaers. settled the affairs of the companies of Burmans and 

Shans who had come with him from Hanthawaddy, the 
people of the 12 countries of the Shans and Yuns and the drummers of the big 
drums and side drums, of the Yuns and Kaunghans and Lamaings (34). The 
Kaunghans of the Yun company he placed in the villages of Teinhngin, Nwathat, 
Kyabin, Nwilume, Salin, Kanni, Madon, Monywa, Amy in, Pareimma, Mingyaung, 
Mutha, Yu-daw-mU“let-saung-kan-kyi and Piyadart. 

These were the arrangements for the Burmans, Talaings, Shans, Yuns and 
Kaias whom he had brought as prisoners of war from Hanthawaddy and had 
placed in settlements in the township of Sawhla ; as for the companies of the 
relations of Dewakama the Lord of Yaw which is part of Martaban under Pinya 
Dala of the lelations of Pinya Einda of Sittang and of Pinya Thiha of Laha, he 
appointed Dewakama to be general over the company of the royal body guard 
with a golden badge and allowed him a company of 50 of those who had come 
together with Pinya Dama Raza when he had his 50 men who had been brought 
as prisoners of war. He appointed Pinya Sekha and Pinya Einda generals and 
allowed them a company of fifty with a golden badge of the relations of Pinya 
appointed Pinya Pyatse to be general and allowed him a company 
of 50 wim a golden badge of the relations of (35) Pinya Thiha Dhanmata. He 
appointed Pinya Kuntado to be general and allowed him a company of fifty with 
a golden badge from among the relations of Pinya Dala. He appointed Pinya 
Raza to be general and allowed him a company of fifty with a golden badge from 
among the relation of Thameintaw. These were the lands that he allotted to the 
companies ; for the company of general Dewakama to reside he allotted land at 
^nkyan- chauk of Sagaing, on the south there was the district of the Ponnas, on 
e ^^st there was garden land, on the West the high way and on the North 
Kyauk lagaung ; for the company of the general Pinya Sekka to reside he allotted 
o ^ X Ava, in the East there was the Pegu Chaung, on the 

outh the Musicians Quarter, on the North was Zinme river and on the West 
Hmaing Kun Chaung ; for the companies of the generals Pinya Einda and Pinya 
Sekka to reside he allotted land side by side ; on the East was the Kala Chaung, 
on the South so far as Yan Hnit Kyaw Lake, on the West so far as Kodu and 
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on the North the River ; In all there were four hundred allotments. For Pinya 
Einda he;appointed four hundred allotments in Tudoseik village, of the glebe 
land of the Golden Monastery of Pagan, on the East there was Kinpage, on the 
South Ko Than, on the West Thange Taw, on the North Sinde. To the com- 
panies of the five generals from the East of Hanthawaddy he allotted the sixty 
“ pe ” of cultivable land in the U Law Fishery in the Zeyabaw Circle within the 
territory of Taung Pyonnge. It was the glebe land of the Shwepato Pagoda. 

On the East there was the company of Zinme, on the North the companies 
that had come from Prome, the boundary on the South was Myaungmadaw and 
on the West Nyaung Yan. Within these four boundaries he allotted 60 pe of 
land for cultivation for the companies of five generals. These were the five 
generals; of the company of Zinme the general was Inye Saiidathu, of the 
companies from Prome the general was Baya Agappa, under the general 
Sekkayaw a company, under the general Sekka Nanda a company and under the 
general Thirize a company. To the three generels who had come from Nyaung 
Yan he allotted ten companies with golden badges and settled them within four 
boundaries on 40 pe of the glebe land of the Shwe pato pagoda ; on the East 
there was the paddy land set apart for the common soldiers of the Siamese, on 
the West the Sabaings and on the North the regular soldiers. 

In the same year he provided ten war boats for the town of Prome and he 
appointed oarsmen in the other towns and villages and 
defence againsWrSn' I^e^pers of boats to hold watch against Arakan ; Captain 

over them he appointed Bala Kyawswa and Nga Pyu 
Nge as his writer. To every crew there were ten men, to nine boats he again 
appointed the men that his royal father had appointed. For the other towns 
and villages he appointed the men who had borne service in his father’s time. 
For the ten boats of Prome and for those from the other towns and villages, 
forty boats in all, there were five hundred boatmen. These men of the royal 
war boats whenever there arose occasion instantly on the summons of their 
captain had to keep watch so far south as Kudut (36). Their captain had to allot 
the charges of the war boats, Prome had to provide iron, timber, gum for caulk- 
ing earth-oil and raeterial for repairing. They had to demand it from the Govern- 
ment of Prome. The caulkers had to help the boatmen with their work. For 
their sustenance the same villages had to provide, from each township for food a 
hundred pe of land and for drink five pe. 


After this in Syriam of Hanthawaddy also he appointed Governors, Deputies, 


He sets in order the 
•administration of Syriam. 


(37) Nakhans and Writers and to the Governor he gave a 
full retinue of the men whom he had called from Hantha- 
waddy. For the Governor he appointed strong com- 


panies, 5 companies of elephants to guard the standard, four companies of horses, 
four companies of muskets, four companies of cannon, twelve regiments of 


fighting men and five regiments of guards. The people of Hlaing had to provide 
the attendants for the smearing of oil and for the smearing of tumeric and for 


the closet. The Governor and Deputies and Nakhans and Writers in accordance 


with unchanging custom gave the sentences of law, of criminal law and of all 
other kinds of law, and appointed officials for the receipt of custom. The five 


districts of the Karens and the people of all the towns and villages of 
Hanthawaddy had to provide the twelve kinds of revenue a toil of gold, a toll of 
silver pieces, a toll of rope, a toil of two kinds of rattan for rope, a toll of wood 
oil, a toll of madder for dyeing, a toll of powder, a toll of paddy, a toll of chillies, 


a toll of salt, a toll of salt fish. As for the revenue the Akhunwuns had to 


record it and pay it into the royal treasury. The clerks of the Akhunwuns had 
to keep accounts in full and in brief of the revenue collected and make over the 
lists for the high clerks of the royal court. The Akhunwun was called from 
Hanthawaddy to be Akhunwun and take toll of vessels arriving at Syriam. 
There was a procession with the whole retinue going before the Governor three 
times every year, at the three high festivals, the festival of Thadingyut, the 
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The Lands of the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda. 


festival of the pagoda and the festival when water is offered to the Assembly of 
Monks. The elephants and horses and all the implements and ammunition for 
the cannons, and muskets and men at arms were provided by the town. 

These are the sacred lands of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda in the year 825 
during the reign of the Princess Raza Barit Thameintaw 
Kin Taungpo with the style of Pinya Daw ^ because the 
princess was continually well disposed towards works of 
benevolence she came to the Shwe Bagon Pagoda to repair it. And she repaired 
the pagoda and the hall of ordination and the flag staff. She overlaid it from 
the pinnacle right down to the plinth with scroll work and tracery of gold four 
times her own weight. She also bestowed five thousand pieces of silver upon 
the inhabitants of the towns and villages within the sacred lands. Moreover 
she set up as a further benevolence 4 companies of watchmen one on each of the 
four sides of the pagoda, five hundred men with four head astrologers, two 
Writers and Sitke. Further she appointed a headman over the gold work and a 
headman over the wood oil, and a headman over the plaster work, a writer for 
the gold and a land measurer, fourteen men to present the offering of food, 
twenty seven to light the lamps, five men as a watch to patrol each face, ten men 
to keep watch over the treasury, four ushers, eight door keepers and four wood 
carvers, in all one thousand and six men, and four sets of Talaing drums and four 
of Kala drums, four golden alms-bowls for the royal use^ four pieces of gold lace, 
four tiers of the pagoda and seven flag staffs. These are boundaries of the lands 
which she dedicated to the Shwe Bagon Pagoda ; on the East Kyaikkanat pagoda; 
on the South Banok pagoda ; on the West Pyaung Bya pagoda ; on the North 
Moyeik Modaw pagoda ; these lands are marked out and dedicated. In the year 
832 after the death of the Princess Pinya Baw, during the reign of Bhammazeti 
because the lands that Pinya Baw had formerly dedicated were too broad he 
reduced them to a small compass. Thereafter the sacred lands extended on the 
North-East so far as the Thit Thin Kan hill on the East so far as Nga Mo Yeik 
Chaung, (38) on the South-East so far as the Pan Alwe chaung and the mouth of the 
Nga Mo Yeik ; on the South at the Tonbo landing stage the venerable Bagon 
was contiguous with the lands of Balia ; on the South-West the Kangyi watch 
post ; on the West the Kemmendine watch post, and the Inwa Bauk chaung ; on 
the North-West the mouth of Hmawbi chaung ; on the North from Nga Than Tin 
village so far as Yongalauk chaung ; because he thus reduced the compass of the 
lands Bhammazeti measured his weight and the weight of the queen in gold and 
with four times their weight of gold he overlaid the pagoda with scroll work 
and tracery. He also cast a large bell “Awinga Sauk” of three parts brass 
eighteen thousand in weight and dedicated it. 

These are the eight boundaries of Hmawbi, on the East so far as the Paung 
Nin chaung, on the South-East the mouth of the Bala- 
choung, on the South so far as the Leka Kyan chaung 
bordering on the lands of Shwe Bagon, on the South- 
West the mouth of the Lekakyan Chaung, on the West so far as the main stream 
of the Myitma Chaung, on the North-West so far as the mouth of Myaungtaga 
Chaung, on the North the Pinya Labur Chaung, on the North-East the landing 
stage at the parting of the three waters of Madura Chaung. 

These are the boundaries of Paungnin : on the East Kyauktan and 
Kyetlathit on the Madura Chaung ; the North-East the 
sinuous line of the Paungnin Chaung ; on the South-East 
the parting of the waters of Kyet-Hla Paya chaung, on 
the South so far as the Balatada chaung ; on the South-West so far as the well 
of clear water on the Azaing hill ; on the West so far as the main ridge of the 
Ko Wa Tabindaing mountains ; on the North-West Kyauktan and Kyauktamaw; 
on the North so far as the Yomas, 


The boundaries of 
Hmawbi. 


Tbe boundaries of 
Paungnin. 



NOTES, 


(22) Nga Ziiiga is the name by which Philip de Brito y Nicote is still popularly known in 
Syriam, where it is almost invariably added that he was “ the destroyer of Religion In the Buch 
des Ragawan he is called “the Kala Captain Gara king of Srin*' (c§B) i- e., Syriam, It also 
describes him as “ trusting in Dewadat and following a false teacher ” p. 149. 

(23) The possessive adjective perhaps indicates that this preface was not merely a bald 
extract from the Talaing Yazawin but to some extent an independent work by an inhabitant of 
Syriam. 

(24) The town of Nga Ziuga is shown as on the east of present day Syriam which corresponds 
to the old town that existed before Nga Zinga obtained his grant. 

(25) This account is probably incorrect. It appears that Syriam had been taken by the King 
of Arakan during the disruption of the empire under Ngasu Dayakka, and that Nga Zinga ob- 
tained it from him partly as a gift, more by stratagem. 

(26) Nat Shin Naung had been in alliance with Nga Zinga. 

(27) Miiiye Kyaw Tin It has just been mentioned that this prince had already died. 

The prince whom Nga-su Dayakka appointed in the first place Prince of Ava and later Upa 
Raza was apparently Minye Kyaw Swa. 

(28) his nephew .i. e., Nat Shin Naung. 

(29) These appear to have been the Pali names of hill townships. 

(30) Anaukpetlun Min was so called because he died in this palace to the west of the Sittang. 
He is also styled Mintayagyi from his success in restoring the empire. 

(31) Minye Deippa was apparently an illegitimate son of Anauk petlun Min, and probably on 
this account could not command enough support to over*come his uncles. 

(32) In the Buch des Ragawan Tha Lun Min is called Lord of Thekkat ^ because he 

lived in Thekkat to the west of Hanthawaddy, this was presumably the Thekkama palace in 
which Anaukpetlun Min had lived. Neither the murder of Anaukpetlun nor of Minye Deippa 
finds mention. 

(33) The relationship between these kings given here does not tally with that given by 
Phayre and the Burmese is often hard to reconcile with that which appears really to have 
obtained. The probrble relationship is shown below ; — 

Sinbyumya Shin 1551-1581. 


Ngasu Dayakka 
1581-1599 

murdered 

Maha Upa Raza Minye^ Kyaw Tin Thado^Dhamma Minye Kyaw Swa 

d. in battle 1587 P. of Toungoo Raza P. of Ava and 

. P. of Prome Upa Raza 

I murdered 1603 succeeds Minye 

Nat Shin Naung Deippa 1629 

executed. 


Nyaunggan Min 1599-1605 

Anaukpetlun 1605-1629 

Minye Deippa 1628-1629 
executed. 

(34) Yuns are Siamese, Kaunghans a tribe of Shans or Siamese, Lamaings arc perhaps 
cultivators, 

(35) Asu. .a clan. See Jardine Prize Essay. 

(36) Kudut..This is the modern Myanaung, the latter name being given by Alaung Peya 
Ijefore his final assault on Hanthawaddy in anticipation of a speedy victory. Alaung Feya 
Ayedawbon p. 54. 

(37) Deputies. .Sitke. 

(38) Nga Mo Yeik Chaung is the Pazundaung Creek, see the legend below, Note (49) (which 
will appear in the next number of the Journal— Ed.) 




BURMESE ARCHAIC WORDS AND EXPRESSIONS 


It is well-known that Burmese poetry bristles with terms and expressions 
which strike the reader who has not made a special study of them as being 
strange, uncouth and inexplicable. He may even cherish the idea that it is on 
that account arbitrary, prosaic — in fact, is devoid of all those charms and em- 
bellishments which grace poetry. At any rate he is quite ready to assign to the 
region of indeterminates all those expressions, which fail to satisfy his philolo- 
gical curiosity and to look upon them as Poraiias. It will be seen, however, that 
Burmese poetry is not so unpoetical as that. It can boast of gems of poetical art 
as rare as the English poetical productions of the seventeenth century ; and the 
so-called indeterminates are not so hostile as they seem to be but on the contrary 
are possessed of a peculiar charm of their own, which makes them worthy of 
study. For experience shows that first impressions of Burmese poetry are 
likely to be unfavourable and that the Burmese Muse can be won only after a 
long courtship conducted with assiduous fidelity. 

This unfavourable impression is mainly due to a wrong conception of the 
word Porana. Authenticated Poranas indeed are not the only expressions which 
prove a stumbling-block to a ready appreciation of Burmese poetry. We meet 
with words and expressions which are peculiar to a particular part of the country. 

for instance is used for — in Shwegyin district, while a whole expression 
ccx>oc^s>o«^8<sgocS is equivalent to in Tenasserim. Such expressions may 

therefore be called dialectical expressions, which must be carefully distinguished 
from Poranas. Then there are words and expressions borrowed from or 
modelled on Pali and to a less extent Sanskrit. These are so abundant in 
Burmese that it is usual to say that a knowledge of Pali is essential to a thorough 
understanding and full appreciation of Burmese poetry. For Burmese borrows 
from Pali not only the outer frame-work of words but also their inner meaning 
and their religious and philosophical connotation, so that a person reading 
Burmese poetry without a knowledge of Pali is in exactly the same plight as one 
studying Paradise Lost without a knowledge of the English Bible. Pali accom- 
panied the introduction of Buddhism into Burma, an event which has greatly 
influenced Burma ; but unfortunately it is not definitely known when or how 
that event took place. It is one of those subjects which must await future 
research. The date of the introduction of Sanskrit is also not definitely known, 
though this question ought to be settled by discoveries of vestiges of Brahminism 
and Civaism in various parts of the country. Be these questions as they may, 
we now know definitely that Pali and Sanskrit words are among the first to be 
revealed by research into the past history of the Burmese language. 

When the language is divested of loan-words from Pali and Sanskrit and 
dialectical expressions, it may be considered pure, consisting mostly of those 
words which are in common use and which have retained their present meaning 
from the earliest historical time known to us. They form the bulk of our 
present vocabulary in common use and may be called Voharas. 

Now, it is the belief of most of our scholars that Poranas are those terms 
and expressions which do not answer to the above description. They are thus 
not so repulsive in appearance as words of Pali and Sanskrit origin^ being 
generally free from the letters oiijtxcPKryiqigipioDmieiojOTig which legitimately belong 
to these classical languages ; nor are they so evasive as the dialectical forms. 
They are contemporaneous with the pure Burmese Voharas and together with 
these form the life-blood of the Burmese language. They most probably were 
in current use among the people who laid the foundation of the pre-historic 
Tagoung. The only difference worthy of mention between Voharas and Poranas 
is that while the former are still in common use, the latter have become archaic. 
Indeed, they have been archaic for a quite a long time, a list of them having been 
3 
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compiled from the old writers by Silavamsa ; (XV century) In fact, they were 
treated with so much veneration as a heritage from their fore-fathers that 
authors vied with one another in preserving them from decay and confusion, 
which is only another instance of the traditional Burmese love of anything 
ancient or sacred. This veneration has further induced poets to employ as many 
Poranas as possible in the hope of not merely preserving them but also of coating 
their writings with a distinct veneer of mediaeval learning. This tendency on the 
part of poets to revive the Poranas, coupled with an intense desire to show the 
Burmese debt of gratitude to Pali Buddhism by a prolific use of Pali words has 
had a very marked effect on the literature, which shows its genius less in 
originality than in powers of adaptation. There is thus an abundance of exten- 
sive poetical works of highly finished art, belonging to what may be called the 
“ correct ” school — such, for instance, as the pyo which is a product of a mind 
nurtured on Buddhist soil and soaked with Buddhist sympathies. The inordi- 
nate production of such works must have had a withering effect on fresh 
attempts at discovering new departures of poetical thought and expression. To 
what an extent would the quality of Burmese poetry be enhanced if there was 
a correspondingly important production of poetical works answering to the 
description of sonnets, ditties and lyrics, written in a lighter vein but conceived 
by the highest original powers of the poetical genius ? 

The striking thing, as hinted above, about Poranas is that a number of them 
are still in use and but for the lists of them compiled by various poets, thus 
establishing their authenticity, we should have questioned their right. Who 
ever would not doubt that such words as o:^coSicgo<:S:go;ig^:ccooS:i(3^,ioccoio38jc'|;i 
are Poranas, their present sense being the same as their ancient 
meaning ? It would, nevertheless, be safer to trust to the learning of those who 
have compiled these lists than to venture to decide for ourselves, especially as 
we know that such words as — fo revere and o\<x>oi — to avoids have not as 
far as the present writer knows, been traced in Burmese poetry but are given as 
Poranas If a modern poet were to introduce them to us by reviving them, 
would they forfeit their right as Poranas ? 

A study of these Poranas throws some light on our knowledge of deriving 
Burmese words. For instance, €floo;<*oi ought really to be © 030 :«# 01 should be 
©uSucoooScgocS is from caooS§Si§^; should be written 8^;igSooo:i is a corruption of 
gSoooi. Then there are words which are quite familiar but which have changed 
their meaning : meant to retreat, recede and not to sink, which it means now ; 

and meant to fear and not to loathe. And quite an interesting word is o§:i 
which meant the mind, so that we see clearly why the modern oSjcgocSj means 
to he glad in mind and not some expression so vulgar as to be connected with 
the belly. The Burmese are not so coarse as that. No. They even expressed 
their displeasure by the’^term oS:^^icS. The present meaning of — the stomach 
must therefore be a later product, due to an interchange of appellation between 
the mind and the stomach as a result of the tendency of the Burmese language 
to deteriorate from ancient refinement to present-day vulgarity. 

In compiling the present list I have consulted the following works : — 

(1) cgStcoSzcolcpcoTOcooii in Burmese being the list of Poranas compiled by 
ogS:o58:oS:g;B, A very good collection but not free from misquotation of referen- 
ces to Burmese poetry (see obi: and coSc^oogo) ogSioDS:! is another name for 

(2) colcpopc»oooco<^ocD5i giving the Poranas with their modern meaning in 
verse composed by later writers and based on (1). 

(3) A similar list to (2) is colcpaoooooooDr^ocaooS:! by Silavamsa. This and 
the preceding, together with (6) are the only ones which do not give references 
to Burmese poetry in illustration of the Poranas. 

(4) colcpcioooooooll by og3oo3o8, eIso known as cooS:coooSi and Ex- 

plained in Pali verse with commentaries in the form of a Nissaya in Burmese and 
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a Tika in Pali. The biggest and in many respects the best collection extant, a 
special feature being the grouping of synomyms in verse. Thus. 

»c8c5|:§jgoi>caoocx>c^8®o8c5|o8:oo»Si 

ay 8 5^ S Q : c 00 o © Q ^ [g ^ o8 j coo o c8 CO ^ o ^ CO » S » 

This translates ; — 

coc8g^ and «sg mean c5i!§**goi and ca>ooocvySic5^o8:oo»Siay8^Si0^:cooojcoooc8oo^ and 
^oottS mean 

( 5 ) colfipoQooooo explained in Pali by S:cc8 in 1835 , 

(6) A list of Poranas with their modern equivalents but without references 
compiled by Kin Wun Mingy i. 

I have also consulted some modern works, bearing on the subject such as 
col€pao8o|ayS;i (in two volumes) by Saya Thein, co 1 fipcQ^cooooooa»coo']| by Saya Pye 
and colfipctoogcicocAo by Maung Shu Maung. 

In my present list T. stands for (1), P. for ( 2 ), S. for ( 3 ), M. for ( 4 ), CJ for ( 5 ), 
K, for (6) and the commentary is the Tika on ( 4 ). 

Note : — It may not be uninteresting to know that the commentary by ccoS: 
coooS mentioned above is a curious philological record of Burmese words. To- 
gether with the explanation of each Porana is given the derivation of the 
corresponding modern Burmese word. The number of Porauas being rather 
considerable has fortunately led the commentator to derive a correspondingly large 
number of Burmese words. A careful study of his derivation will be attended 
with great benefit. To take an instance. The Porana word coSsoS: means 
ccoSo^osScco# The commentator then writes a note on cooSmcoS;* c^SJooofooaMwofolcooo 
cScqswco^ccoooaco^ — because it gives contentment to cultivators, it is called coqo 
A gain, o^owccp oaco^cqasco^ — because it pleases the minds of 

women eager to reap the fields, it is called cjqaoco^ and thus the note goes on with 
many a quotation from Burmese poetry and from the Pali, occasionally. Anyone 
interested in Burmese philology will find the commentary full of curious 
information. 


930 

mS == j^ScwogS: = joy, merriment — P. 

OTooS; = c8:©i OTGg.i OToj — a fruit in the first state after the blossom, vapour, exha- 
lation, thickness. S. 

some = aj^o^oSwo ~ an unprincipled person, oc5|98c$gio>D5cr^»^^«^|2l:io>|§£4yo:<^f — olc^ 
T, reads ttcj^oSoS gis»ooco§i 

ar>f^c8 = !»cg^ocS— a sprout, shoot, cgcoGolcS^a — o1 

OTory£S=gSigS — a floor extended beyond the roof of the house. P. 

s»cg=Go»oc8o3c^S — underneath, the lower country.^ -P. 

os»g8:^=s(jcSaJi!»a(jo: — all, Without remainder, many P. 

— many, abundant. f:^!coo98:c8a8«o^OT^I>Sio^goao« — 
oaS[§cS=:j|)SaDcS»^ — to like, love, be pleased with. §:^S;j»S(§cSi^c<s‘ 5 (^c 8 oDo:i«»^< 8 @goi 

cT C^}S I — j a ^ 

ot»8cocS=jj>So3(£g8: — esteem, affection, love. fc:8c^5l<^S:irJ}oSoo;ooS:a9Ja>9:qS:a!»8oocSi^j^S 
oo<5cco5i — 

a»8c^8: =cooo*— a forest, g8G<p8a8:;^8;i»£^crj[S:^8ia>8c^8:s»SgSi — 
sm8g^=j^Sao<^g8; — esteem, affection, love.^ 

sft8g!=^£|§rSo3^~-. to relish, esteem, love. jj[osoSg:fj^ 8 cqj 5 |:o^cSi §:c»coo98cig8iG^«<»o8:^8 

ogi — 

j»S|^^=fSoocSoo0S-~ to like, love, take delight in, ^cSgo;^ocSjc^f|joocS:^i |,S<»cSo»8^tGg^ 

CO<8c8l — 
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o>coSoj|i=oj>ao<5Co: — a boy. oScocfrjiJfj*; i02CcSojj:o5i^^^;a>g1iooooDoc§>c«po1<}||i«flic8oD^i ogwl 

j»<!^c5 = OTtyo : — many, abundant. 5 | 5 co 3 o 8 :[^^cgocS« cco:coooSco 1 cSogSi jj>Scc»ocScocSa^coi<»c: 
03 c®oc5=:c»oco — time. P. 

sra§c^^=aarr^^co:coS:gS; — a full Sacrifice, complete giving up, giving all P* 

«»csoof:S=!»^:tcoo:§: — a bone, knife-handle. P. 

OT«a) 0 (: 8 a>§ == OTcia^ooo ia:j : S<q^— an enclosure, fit for use. 5 [o§:caoocSgiof>g!»|« - 

£»cS:=:c 5 j-i»og£»coo — traditional successive. ^8;go:cS:aijcSiOTo8:c^8iC5|i©g^03o;i 

» 

r»oogS; = £«g 5 SOTcg:— dirt, filth. «i»Sajl;f^:igOTC!og:rJ5ia^c6c^^;Gc^5g» 

aaoqo>c»= 3 > 4 io:— many, abundant. 3 ?o 2 oS 5 |£^ico 6 gjc^SiOToqOTooi@ 8 ^tHo: 2 oi 

«»db=:«o>or 8 o»s|Sio»og 8 : — below, inside. -P. 

03 g ^==^^ 0 ^ 0100 ^ --“long, of great length. —P. 

£»| = oao; — strength, power. s 3 ^ 8 QSo>o*.s»^(coc 8 «oo^^i sySoo^coTcoooSii swcbc^oSicx^cS#-— — - 
oa^eoooS =:^:©o:o3 :oco ^ — to strive, put forth energy, challenge, defy, gcoogo: 

co^;iQ:©‘5 :s»^gooo 8 i»QScoto 8 c^Sii— 

o»^®<l=cooocSc 5 S:«§— unfathomable, out of reach. gS:g^;:^o:ca 35 io 3 o 1 jcooocS;j)i 

o^oqgcjqScc^if £»foeo: ---scjcoooS; X. and IJ. have and read © 8 fxji 

cqcScog:# 

o 3 fcS=ggo — property. P. 

03 j^cS = o»t(io;— many, abundant. crgij^o^cSfc^i cwcoDoSr^oSogSi OT^cScgoojji » 8 joo«p:cg^c 8 : 

»:y 8 :fl 

o»o^:ogS;=OT*tjo:— many, abundant. <(jcSftyocSogig|i coocg^cogSn o>oQ:ogS: 

c^ 8 i' 

o»oc 5 a>fy^c^= g:oo:OTo:o^cSg 8 :-~ endeavour, exertion, effort. s»oc^cx)qcSi 5 »o:<xjcSg 5 o 5 |i 

a5«ooo8:o^j« rJ5:»^:c|j.i 


o>q=c»«no: — many, abundant. M. 

s»qo>oaS=co 1 tjjo;— plentiful, abundant. ox^otodSi gScoSoo©o;i c»o;|)8oD8n^:oc8:cc»5r 


abundant £C^o|:g:i »^;ga 9 ia»^ 63 oSca 3 S# - 

OGolcOtij.B 

oaS:^ = o^oSc^8©ao:oqc5oD^ - to give personal attention, strive with all one’s might. 

c©o 8 <^^J»o:c^S:icoc 8 fc 8 co§;ccycS><^oSj»S:^syifcS<> 020 co£§:H has ©aSs^B 

a»QO=a?fo — a sore, pain, injury. j5c8gSc^cS^oi(JJ[(©a)oo^i^©1o3f|Si©28c©cmc8i c}}j 3 |: 


oa^=:a(aq— a bud. (oa) ^f|S(»j^oi 5 | 8 o 3 o:clooo :icgocSg1c^5^Si«8:gS^83« 

0aao8=c^^^j§:co3oooooD — past time; ^M. 

oa«|^: 5 =<^coo«^oo|; — an ascetlC, monk. «js8cSs6oSi oo^8«r^£S:i 5 |Soa«^^:co^:ii acjcooqS: 


oaccpSi (see also c«p 8 :) GK oacgocS — dryness. !] 8 S 5 [ 8 coc(»ocS{ c^«sgoc 8 £» 6 €p 8 :i 8 :oocooo 8 ! 

Ogg 8 

O 3 c^=oaiyoi^^c: 8 o 3 ^~- to be in concord on the whole. c 8 S:c 8 S:^cSc^igo 1 Scog<r>i©ac^go 

oac6==»8:g|^<€cjj!7aSco3oa)^^— . a Streamer put up at a royal gathering. o. 

©acoo:(see aiso O 3 o:)=c^o:g 8 :i cspcSgSj — going, arrival. ttc^§«ccx5o8i aacoo:cgo8c8§B — rJJ: 


oac§c§— cg^.c^g8;— stinginess, reluctance in giving. P- 

J»cm8 = a3c^o8jc^^@:co5oc5^:oooco— past time, M. 

oac^jo =:oaccooS: — ■ the Chosen One — P. (see also 

oacg— — many, abundant oDccoooooiocfoo3^io>£g<»dS©i3c8jijo!goc§B— — 


sno^z^oSco^ — a circumference- ^S. 

oaol =:c»ScooSg8:i ©a ««p8— gracefulness, dignity, colour.- 

®a 3 §,=;aratjjo; — many, abundant cog^ogl:g|#o^©ag^oaon«ao^n 9 jSfi©«‘“ 
c»a>^=oao1<oa8o5«Sg8r — stuff, appearance, gracefulness F> 


ccooc5ao50«^cj[.i 
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^ rich inan, millionaire. cooocSooooSi ^o«©oo^i oSftoo^RSjsooo^^ 

g:t»o:igSog|:go:|u 

<»cx>^;=:03SGg:c»gS — to be dirty. P. 

s»QM=!»o:ajcS0S; — effort, endeavour ^P. 

2»o:«a)or=:(Da)o;D^gS;a3gSij^c8c^c8gS:cogS — tO be rough ill speech. OTOOfSoj: 

ogSiwgSofo iOTo;oo3oc^rooa1o^:^i8^ooccTc^:i»si^ajj;aycSn — coooo^fiptj|.« 

Qr>o:c^5: = OTo.*<]^SoacS^Sco|:o8:oDog8:i — joy, gladness. 5|SoD^c^i o?i^o9o:<^5;i 

G|gocS^:^S:cvyc 8 n — « 5 :^ 8 ge^S; « 
aSSoj^ = «o>o: a wife. ^*.^oSa8So^i^ocooS^ccoo» — 

9^oSOTSs=OTsyo i — plentiful, abundant. o^!c^Sqo5S»3^d5OT8©5:foii— .a^og;a^jc^,B 
3^c;8oqjc8==^§ — noisy. o8:o^a^o^iooo8c^^iog33^cSfr^c8n r^:a^:c^.i 

3^|c£»oo8=q5o^;fG©Sc5>g:cgco^ — to be far advanced in disintegration, foul-smelling, 

rotten. Q^^S:«Gg:omocSi ^^ccooc8ooo;i 3^^ca»ocS»|oi oog^olf^s o1c^§s^:t^.i T. 

reads a^^SicoocqjocSi p. cojocSs^^ and S. 3^:cof3>oc:S# 

3|=3 ^^cotoc 8= foul-smelling P. 

•J^^;=g:®o:a»o:a:^c8oD^— tO put forth energy. oj^cooSgocj^t oq|S<poa«p!f^^So1:f^i9©o:^^;i3» 

WCOOCPfOSt^.l 

£}>coo 8;= ©ScocSfcSgScoDoc^cotjl: — a kind of spear used in war. o^c»oS:c9^i 
ggu ■ 

co»ocS'3|=^c©Soa^ — to stink— —P, 

CSGOcSar^^^ see S^^COTOflSl 

c3»Sc^c^= a»gS|^S — repeatedly, co>Sc^c^c8j mdSabog^j coo^co^i — p, has 

cotSc^i 

a^;Qo^=S^; — a pot, jar. c®oo^ococSoo|ioc8a»^^g8iJ3^;oo^c1:sooS!a8§C||^ocS|r~aj^cg:s^;t^.i 
T. quotes the sayings: ( o ) co«S:oa3^;oo|j^8c8og:©oco:«|«^i(j)ooccoorS«o5|cg!>8i 

00 9^ : OQ ^ cycS 03 gS B 


3 " 

^cb=c3ba1: — a door, gate. o8coo5^|^io3OTSgoo^i2cb^Sooo:icjj^op»1:§SB o^a|:t|[.i M. adds 

that some derive it from a°<\« Com. derives it from goao which gives ^ 

and go^J ©cS[g8iBjco^:g^^c8^8B ^»8;fOGo:a^<^cqi 

golc^rrrttgoStt^, oofl^Qoboq^oSioqcaS^SrsS — continuously, uninterruptedly, in a lump, right 

through. orijjCqaagS; i®§:j^oSco^:o^igolc^[588 sqcooo8;»^:t^.i 

£o1=:o8oj^: — a demon. oSc^sc^^c^i2o1c^c»^:igS:c<^oSoj. eS:oofipJ«©Sc(X)S®q8:ii 

£[g:=:^c^S=: a bench, stool. cx)cSo1g|[:i^c^8o^:oao;i ^o 1 <^S»|;c|[,bP. and S. have §?§?* 

Sa3^=s»(g8:oia>a5s'^ — Complete, without remainder, ccggogoa^t «>8:^qf^i 

The modern equivalent is -T. 

£o::^^oo8d^=e9^oc3$|a>^r^goD^---- to be unfair in one’s dealing. co3o:c3§dJi ^do|^ooSc^i©^c^ 

©^!C0|O3cScO«pajl|^^003gS«' ^Ofi^t^.B 

§:Si=tgogo:co3o— big in stature and prime in age. 5[Soi^:oS:i 

g:©^==«^oc2‘o««’'3So3— not to seek, not to hanker after— P. and S. 
g:©coooS:=:s^^cxj^o|S — invincible, impregnable, «|8ooo:nqjj::cg98:ig:©cc»o8:oo^i <^Sce»o8:^S 

.sqca)o8:©^:(|.s S. and T. read gjteccnoS:# 

g:©cco:=o^Go'1a3^— . to be disburdened, at ease, free from responsibility. ’P. 

g:c\5!=co3joSis6oq;— a knot of hair worn by men. P. 

g:cco;=g:cg.o3^ — to murmur or grumble by way of expressing discontent or 
dissatisfaction. g:ftco;g;^icgg:i»o:a30i8:g1;-j^oa>^i 3C5|coQo8ja|:c|.* 


CD 

«Q5£=o3sa3^;:nc§8«c»ooo30j — a word of one definite meaning. ©co^cScSi ^ocSj{|c^8gSi 

af^§©|: 4 « 

00 

<nooo=:Hi<£c5ocS— before one’s presence, plain, evident, obvious. c^ssp 

©1ooSi — «^;»^:c|.B T. reads «njcSc^ocSooc^oio3^a1|i 
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— to be blown away, tossed about. fcScogStoc^i j|>S^Sj§|j» ca^c»g|^oii 

03cScocS(oocScoS)= 03^05^^ — atliwart, crosswise. 3^0£:<»cScocSi jj»c^Jsoc5jj>8i !ra»cScc|:^i coggo 

0000 IB oj^ocSoocScdSit^.irT. quotes this reference to illustrate the use of 

ooScocS (ooScoS) — which is a different word, meaning Q3[§ongoii ( see cwScoS) 
T. ignores the difference in the spelling of these two words and consi- 
ders them as one and the same under the form ooScocS — toScoS, meaning 
oigoogo and quotes the reference given above. 

oo|ccx)oS — see <»^coooS:iigSo£cc|Cf^o8i 00 ^ 6000 E col : Itjjjiccxjocoo 1 0 §H coos^t^.o M. and T. 

read gSoScc^ccwoSioo^cQooScon : ic^:cooocoo icqB 

<»^coDoS:=rooa5cSoo^oo|— a pond on one side of which the water has been dammed 
up. 0 SoEc<|q<x>o£: i£o^:ccocc»oS;oa^i oo^coooSicol ; 1 tjjj : c boo coo lo^ii T. 
adds that some take it to mean ©ol: — paddy, others to mean simply oo^ — 
a pond, in addition to the above meaning. 

< 3 o^^S=oo|(;o 1 £^: — the embankment of a lake. o3^co8:oo^^Sjg^Ss8;ooo:j^ ^ao::ootj[.)i 

o 35 cc:=^oo — a stick smeared with gum from the banyan to catch birds that may 
sit on it P. 

ooScoS(ooScocS) — j»j|ongo — continuously, uninterruptedly, craooSooSc^EiooScoSojj.ogif «»cc»S 
00 0^0 =oac8: cry ^ — to be left alone, deserted. P. and S. 

<»§;coooS;=o5S:o] : — a Steep Jba-Ok or shore. oocolSso^c^coooo^i o?S:coooE:g^o:j|cooal?ii 

c|>oSi^c^co^OflS8' *goDO(lja^<|cqi T. has ooSiccooSm 

ooSrc^Sj =OT<fo; — far away, distant. P. 

03g8=;sq:ogS: — admonition. coajo|5fSjs^ttcSg3Sr^icogSs§ScEioj^CQoS8cSg8n oj^cgis^it^.n 

oocSs=:g^c^S:a!>c^^g8;— in excess, superfluous. ojSico^otciooooojic'I :c^osq:socSi ^^ScooS^i 
. *no:^dS5|Sco5o8j« or^8:coc£e;|]8:i 

c5U|ooo38=oo8oaoScc^jocSocS0S: ■— gracefulness, comeliness, propriety of conduct, \\ 
ccooEcc^icsjooSccpScq^Sj oou|05oo8i o1c^§a^:(ji}.i T. and U. read i[J[cooocSo:^i 

COOOcScipSfljgSlt 

oo^o3c8=«^«g^cS0S: — unevenness. o»f^f^c^Sioo^ooo8 oo8^08B'---->---*(^;c|:cj|.^ 
see co^oDg^o;, of which this is a variant,— K. 
ooog=:^§s^|5©c8g8: — oppression, cruel treatment. §:ccoo8c^cSobi oo|||: ^0^1 cgSc^ODOJ||$ 
©cS^co^: i- DgSjocSeocScolS 

o3oooS=c8S:c»SagcSitycS^o^cS— a powder for the face. P. 

ooc8co8oD=a>S:^08: — poverty, adversity. P. 

cocc^ I =©0:^5^030 — food, provision. Gaoo8jj»8:^cnqjn a^Sco;co^ia3c(^;c<»oo8cc©c^oSsco^:i 

a5oc^<|.ii 


a5gS= See cogS, of which this is a variant. K. P. and T. 

fBcScScE = o::8^o©gfi^ ^l^^dSco^ — to guard against waste, prevent extravagance, to 
control. so^gcS^cncSio^o^ScEgSic^cS^cSc^c^iCTi^f^^iooo ;h 
08^: — to enjoy rest, sleep. O3§:c«'58^icoooooo^^8^:ic8|:ojcooo2li ogoSooo 

08^:00708: = cc)|S6»^( cfoo^ — to enjoy, dwell. ffc:S»£:ooSiaof8:©Gg3o8:ig^cocSc5^o8:ao^i 

n8^:ci»o8:^8;g§«o^c»^; 1— -**ogo1co(^.i 

c 8 ^:oS=ct:|j 5 ©oc>jgicfoogS — to Cnjoy, dwell. co8cg|a^i8o8;obooStog^oacg|o8|:oSccoo3i — 
nqcScm 5 = fcE^oogioD^ — to be profound, difficult to understand, dbfcEoqcScooSi 

coaSco^ii^ocqjS^SogoSiosglcgcSo^!! Og^ocScpcScoISjt^.B 

Of:ic8c^=:«gc§g§o3^ — . to level the ground. cf|co<^g^gi ooc^gi^i — aqcoooEj 

8^4.. 

«^|:=c||c5rSg8:— the provocation of a quarrel. P. 

eooS©5|o:q^:cofio8:©f03^ — to hide, COnceal oneself* q|i©a»o8:(TqSeooJ ^i^C|c\j|flS» 

— — ---^OOoSot^. B 

^coo:=<»cco;— -childish. P. and S. 


o|=rrrjo3cS=o5c=:or»«yong^(^ — many, complete.*— -P. 
ogcoossooloo^ — a washerman. — — P. 
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aTOocSc»©S:=coS:oga)cc^ocSigS^c8gS:— all along, the whole way, hence to be even, 

smooth, level, consistent. »^:ajcSg8:icooocSoo®8:g8« aq|coooSss^:tjj. ■ The 

modern word is cc»o(^©ooooS©S:©S: M. 

c<» 5 cc^S=:|csx>cco:@c 8 od^ — to revere, respect, honour. cooococSoqcooSi oocp:cooSr^5««o3Sc<^5 
r^Eoo^=:cc|cgcSa>^ — to calculate* »aoocx)c»o^i rJ5Sa>|c<^ogcSi oc?3^:oooSco^:i— -ac^ 

coooS:a^:c;|.i 

r^iooo: = c»o3c«^c«ooS — to keep up one’s dignity, be careful of one’s character or 

reputation. 42^:00500^0:1 oo^cf};c»o;j|»Si ^oo::Sotj[.i M. draws attention to 

the dots in f^:ooo: a 

c4I==o5ic^cS — a place where things are stored, granary. coHcttloS 

c5iir>|c^c8fxyiOTjj>cS4}4|^:i 

<7^Sc4|£=4|ScgjS;oSo5^ — to be very intimate with. egjj^.oofS:! oo«£;f 085181 ^jcSc^ocScgEooi 

o4j8c4|8oo5|c8i«^8:®oooSo4it' # P, has ^Sc^jSi 

or:jl^=^8oog8: — firmness, obstinacy.' P, 

nr^^a:jj^=ooScj»8a5 — a shout. P. 

nq[[£S^o4j^^ = c|>:g^:goco£o5^ — be slow in movement, sluggish. ^oSgSco^i 

ooioqj^^r3r:ygS^i!»<jy8:oga5o;iC4|Sc4{n^c8S:o1:ii ol 4 Soi;cJ[,BP. haS 

041^; = (1) oqiSfooo^— to feel for, sympathize with. S. 

= (2) ao1— a washerman. §ag<Sojc»oio^^;s»o1co£S:ic3ogo^8i 

= (3) C3Q»1: — a door, gate. c6oo8:co5oc»o;i o^gS;co5coo:co^: f oo:!»oci!5oiclo0Oj^8i 


or^a^=05Sc!»S:»- — a shout, clamour, oSto^oqicr^iooocSc^io^o^cSc^icSB 

o^= (1) a>egocSc»4jo; — abundant, plentiful. c^S;ocSooo;i awo^sgoogi ^!»930§B 

coa»^spc§.« 

= (2) |^c^cSco5o - loathesome. 

= g^cSt^8:o5^ — to be defective, ®55o^:o^04jj^:igjcSo;j:co5oaTi«^£ooa^i— .o1c^8a|:{|[.i 
T. reads M. and P. have and S. and Com. 

coqjiocS = oS:^:oo8o§=4scaoo8 oo:ca5oc8co5ogg|^o — a town or village whose revenue is 
enjoyed by government officials. coocSosSood^iosoSoqoco^iwcSi c?i»ooc6j^1;ooSi8:5jl: 
gSoo^# 

Co^o=c30^5|£:caoo — pure, undefiled. o»4j^Scg|i cSSoscgj^Sjojccgcayoccx^oicipScocEc^jOaa^ictJ^S 
cfx^oxSr^Si 'aqcooo8:©^;t]^.* 

ecT^oonygS: = 418:^05^ — fo be lazy, idle. c^coog^r^ic^ogSogojcSi 

^oodSotH.ii K. has 

rrJ|8: = (^;oo:co5o — big in size, tall in stature. ©0500510:0305^1 o^^cSood:! nj|£:^ogo:r5i o 

c»o!4g'§j|lS:oocSc^^|H 0504||o5c«Sog^:n 

0^;a^^==o|^«5joioio:c4c8oao:o5 — without any feelings of disgust, energetically. ccpc8 

ccoo1o5^ioocogScogSo5icrSl:o:|j^o^tog:oio05ogfl ol€|S©^:c^.8 T. reads o^a9o:MO^i 

cr^:|=:^co5gS: — reverence, respect P. 

gSc^jS =r see ncjjSc^jSi 

g3^:=gSgc8— exalted, high. fe^‘ag^§tcSo4og^ocSi D3^Qc8c‘ocSod8:t|.i 

g^c^=co5oc8c€|g<8— a drinking-cup. P. 

g^^:=Gco:gc8g8:— reverence, respect P. 

g^:=: (1) o^^icg— rising ground, dry land. ggo5|oso^:fc4g£$:oc8cc4|ocSi ccp£:cdc8c»©o:i 
8g1:g^gS:i -©oaoc^oot^.it 

= (2) g^»^— to sound, make a noise. ccoo5S4^|:::§i 
c4jrS» 

(1) g^coSoSgdgE:— purhv, clearness. mo:>S^^:ojiSf fS 

tt^:g^^iGfoc8o5^o^B •o8;foco:s)^<|oq«T. reads 35:^«S4|^:c3|SiU. reads 

g^«'2§e§‘§£§''=^=2'^’il^='^^' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

== (2) iiSco^igS:— joy, gladness. oJcgoSscofgsiogocogiooa? (S— T.) 

(8^ — U-) '«^ = ' oj^oc«CK)cSeo1S!(|.i 

== — inferiority, worthlessness, cgoscgojog^i ajsgo|s^f!j[ig2j%<^Sco, 

CQQoS^Sl^^C^Cqil 

g5gS=o5^a50^(£c3|8gos»5{f^go»^— to perform a work with satisfaction,^ K. 
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a whirlpool. ?go|ccpcScio^^c^|»cJ[»<,ji Com. reads ^go^c«pcS^io| 

goocS= (1) ogoo — knowledge, learning. s8oa&;ccoocgcSi^ooc:Sog3oi' 

= (2) 002'^^ — learned, wise, f cScooigoocSi cloowcScoi ©o3gSooco:j c1<jScc^ij^Si c1®§j 

.Cjjj^ocSe?oc8col£:t^,> K. has ^oDcSu 

gcS; =:o»c^SoigSj^Sg^^ca3oo^ — a wise and far-seeing man. o^cgoSgoSn c1a3oigtco^:ii 
go 5 £:=:c 0 Sg 8 gS; — fore-sightr P. 

gS: == (1) o8o^:co^ifOa:jjSa3gS — to be fatigued, suffer pain. cmoS;g^c 8 cg< 5 S:i 

OL)gSi«ooo£c8§ f^3§ggcSooo ftoao 5|5od<^a^c|cr:^H T. reads £go8cgc8S:S[S:io^:5|oj^5: 

oa^i 

= (2) §S:c^ocStx)^ — to threaten. c^oo 5 «fiSco^,gS;j aS^o: §§ ;co^:i oc8Sj«|§i — «*—»• 
c8c‘0 cScol 8 : tjjj. I 

[g5 = OTao8 — a step, loft, story. P. 

g;=gS:o1:oo^ — to threaten. ^couScooo8c»{ot^c(x>o8o^:<^: IO>0 ;c^^g:co^ii 

= — a burnished copper plate serving the purpose 

of a looking-glass. Hl<^c8^0DO!icg;^X)gf^o|tcog^C!0^a3i nfJ;S)^;^a 

gcoo: =©£ocS£»^i;^ 5 oc 8 o^ — a coat of mail P. 

cgo< 808 =c^or 8 ,|^aDgS — to fear. §^OD(Xj^icj^co^:fi^oc8[g8i 

cgocc^: i=a!>c^o8 — g**ay, of Various colours. «olc^<8cog;cog:icgocsjj:tjjcS8u 

^c8=:0c<^ — to come by, meet — P. 

^tg^=OTo:cxjcSa>^— - to put forth evergy. S. 

og| = c@oc8g8c5]C»f&oa^ — to fly up. g|o3o:g8:oo|i So:c§og^c\^jc8ic8«|^o^©o^:gcSi dj^ocS 

Com. and U. read g^£»o:c^£oo|« 
ng^r=^8[^ioa^— - to sport, play, be merry. P. 

ogiscot =©cocS — a measure of capacity equal to four handfuls and one-fourth of a 

0gSiooaooSj^£(»^ing^;©o:0|oao: i^g^of>©Sr— — 

og|ic0orS = — a palace. f^:cooo8og^:c0ocS» tt8;ooc«pcS^#*— - ^ooaoo^a K. has og|: 

cq|oc8i 

ogSn!)=s»g:£»o^i!»£«|S3»^[S — principal, leading, eminent. S. 

ogS:oo^=ao«py^;c8cogS — to acknowledge a person as a teacher or master; to have a 
person in view for one’s teacher. o:|«p:o»c©iogS:co^c||« has 

f^SlOOgSl 

~ — many, abundant. (^cSgooS^on ©S:©»o:ccc{jocSoc3Si ojotjj^cocScoDSi^oScco: 

coooc8®8ic^.c[^.0£cSp rJJ; 

c^.c[^.«|S;<^Sj==ara«|l|OiOT0o;-— many, abundant. G§ 5 ^»i[ioaScg^f^a^cSioS£b©ccoQc 8 ic^c» 18 c«pc 5 
o 3 ^icco;cc»ocSc^,c^.<^S:<^S:cogS;«^ >c^ 

Oil 

»<£cc55=^t»g:o3g— to be difficult. P. and S. 

©S=oq|;^:— a knoll, rising ground.- P. 

aS;oc8g — see a 1 :c 8 ;oo 80 i 

»|;o1=: (1) a»«| 5 gof — a place, quarter. c§«|So§g\^oi »|o^c85i58acf[|c^8:a>oH 

GOOX>^^^^i 

= (2) aS8 — a house. Ggca^8©^:o1ta:j©©our:jio^o3oc5Tog8i .fcSa)oo8|i — 

®c^o8:=^ — a whirlpool. ooi^foc^joDgSjgo^cif ®c^o8:^|i^ og^ocSc*oc 8 Go 18 ;^p T, and U. 

needlessly take s«fo8: and as one word. 

»ScSS:=af>c^:<^— all, complete. <P. 

»S:^c5=ft^8g|o3^— . to be quick.' P. 

»o8:=o>«(|o:— many c<^s<fj9:©o8:i<»^ttooScg8;:^Jt^8icaooo1ocSi. og^oc8^^» 

a(^:=ra»«i(ja:-» many, abundant. <>jj9bOTo:io»^©^jGco«j||;c8a(:;|.j<^8o5©oi og^oc8®oc^ 
© 5 i=gSs 8 S<»S:— a river^bank. P. 

aci^ 5 »g^c 8 = o^©g^c8cg©ocggS; hard uneven ground. cgoc8©go:i aj. 

©Qoo8:a^:^i 

a1;s8,‘ocSg = s95«fl3^y^iiccv^8oc8j»So3^g — a punishment in the form of a fine for am 
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offence of adultery. c^pS:o;>8ian:s8:ocSc(3 /(§)i »c»coooDpS:icco|5cai|3S«oi*-— 

4; T. has *S:oc£gi K. and Com »^;od5?g« 

^ao«8=!»a^boo«soo — Suddenly, quickly. c«pcScoo 0^^5508:1 9 ^ico 15 :r^i oc^oStco^Si ^0Qt»8 
aj|8ior:^^oj)Sa:^^ccvj|ocSi gooIco^b 

SC<^S = 93flS difficult. gjXOfOOCc^Sl QScqCooScO^; I oScgSoSgOI oj|^^ooSc*oc8 

•oTSr^B 

GsIcSi^cSs:: (1) c^^c^cSocSocS — brutally, without compassion. clMOjSSiclj^S^cjwoSi 
co3oS:6i«cS<{|0;c»ooSioaS^c»1flS«^o5« a5o<^^t 

(2) i»cy5c88§— altogether, wholly, quite, in good f ith. f8: 

Q^;cg8i«a8c©1c8c^cSo8^cS:^. 

= — to pick a quarrel. c^o1oo^^^na>^a)gS:c^Si^cS«ogS:c^ 

^oorSo^B — fc«^|5[o^cS^iocco|§aj« o1<|§»|:^a K. has 

^Eg: =©014^10 abundantly sufficient, quite complete. o£S:88^Sg;j 

~ be long in time, slow, *(||o:o^Q:j^S:a||c8i so ^|5S:^E,lg!i coc^ogSj 

oS B- : a ^ 

^c8=oo^j3ao?oS — -the middle, centre ■ — P. 

^<805= OT(gS;y — all, complete, without remainder, c^5lc>j^.cqt oScSo^codSi s^cEr/^gS: 
3jjc8c^8 = :»oc^;oJ^£g8:i a>g:c^ 8 g 5 :— conclusion. s»gio^So5Sicor:jj:<5‘:^S 3»o:« ^cSQ^£o8o8jc6cog|j ^ 

03^ I— ';)1 «^8 » ^ ^ I 

^rScog=:^c8@a3^i(g:co2»^^ — ► to come by, meet, chance. 39i=BS^<^co^iaD^c^|i o1<^8 

^cSgcS=cx^£g^o3^* — to be quick. P. and S. 

=(g^<^g&: — - completeness. coo8«^|'8ja^;o1^£oai^cE^S0^^« o1c^§a^:^« 

^cE=^^=OTj^8:« — - all, complete, without remainder. aS:«So3g^« 

ego I ■ ‘SjI* 

see c®5il§‘« 

^S^5= 00^03 ^cEi cv^8g^go — concertediy, in agreement, harmoniously, quickly. oo| 

caooS iw^Si^S^So^Sgo go^oooa^:^* 

5j|=|gS:gS:* — . division, distribution P. 

^:c£oo 8- =^:^S:o3^ — . to glorify, give praise. P. 

^S=a©oSc5|ofEo3^i©SsDcSo3^ — to observe, practise, unite.— P. 

^l^=o^o3^ — to drop, trickle. c^8cc^:cgj|So2c«o4i cgoSgot(|c8<^^;yj^c©o^ii ©cfSoo^^i M. 

reads <|8cc^:c^|5ajcSc«oflSii T. and U. needlessly register it as 

c^= ^ — . a mole, freckle. 5f3o©So8:^»c^co^:©cgocEi^^ccpcEjj,o«o3o8»- 

c^gjc8=cooocgog8:' — ' declaration, utterance. P. 

c5j]:=o3cgi — a kind of gum used as varnish. 

^—cq^c^SgS: — tremulation, shaking. ^P. 

csjjocE;=:c^5§o;o3£S — — to call OUt.— P. 

cqjocEqjo: =cq^c^Sgb : — . tremulation, shaking P. 

cq|o8=28S«po^c8a^j- — a room, chamber. P. 

cq|OGOg==q^:c^cEo3^- — to back-bite. cqjoca^omo: Ifo:ttcooo8c^8:tt 

cqj5 = gS:oQ§:o3^ — .to be rough. — -P. 

5gjS = qcSo3gS— — to cut. P. 

0=f^o>c8cx3^*— * to crack. cc3Qo8co^;a»cSgi©c8|cS5|03o:icc30CpgS:oo^B cf. ggf^C030 

<|ooo: («cEit^^co)b generally given double as §§• 

gcE^S: ==o38!r^S; - — . a pair of metal cups played together. P. 

gl=:;^o3^ic5|oEggo3^^ — to avoid, shun. P. and S. 

gj|gl^=cxjjSg^go — .quickly, without delay. oJ[a3cSg^,fgj|g|^q©S»co©D3^gSco3S» ^corSoc^i 

g||:G03o8; = gj^: — -an slephant-goad. c^S|cScq|:icc^:»^!gj|;cooo8:iccpSc«o8sc8|c^$» 

coooo^cpsjji 


OH 

o^1=«^cEcyocE. — -in one’s presence, evident, obvious. j^jeScyoeSo^ n c^cq3»1ooSj ©osoo^cEi 
Com. says that Voharattha pakasani takes oSl to be the 


4 
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Ganges, which is a name for any river and which presents a clear surface 
to one facing it, while Jinalaiikara takes it to be mala 

o|8=:cooo— a forest. 

§o1 = (1) c^iroxogcJ^ycSSoD^ — * to have a right knowledge of, remember the past 

history of. Q^:ccooS:^ocon?o 1 <|j§;i 2 »®g§:cx^cSfl 3 Dq&Q 09 S:a|:^^«T. and U. read 

0^ : c CO o 8 : ^ o 00 1 8 o1 ^ ! I (Tjj S ® ^ : cv^ I 

= (2) ^ ' — « ^ol^* ^o1c2»o5o^j oqj|[;c|8 ^dds that Shin 

Ukkamsamalil takes Sol to be a necklace. 

Cll 

cc8=cgos^gS: — utterance, speaking. P. 

c«>=;»§ocs»focxjj8gocj9os^ca3oomoj — > a harsh and derogatory word. r^cSooSgSwi 

cco 5 ica 3 ttoJJ|c 8 i 

cc»^co=«co8#5|9na>ycS^' — . obscurely, disguisedly, heedlessly. ooc<|Sco»^i coo^ooo^iot^ 
oot^io^ooo^gSi acjcooo8:»|;^p T. and U. have coogSco K. coo^coi 

ccTcf8=:«foa>o«|»S»c8«cooaf»oo—- a disagreeable sound. oo|©^:coogoSi ccTcoSacsiji ooo: 2 cScco 

c^iooS:coco logon sqGoooSj M. reads oog$:cocgcS« T. ®8c©co.ogoi Com. 

and U. oo©Sro3ogf8« 

g1:=:g8aD^ — . to be high, elevated. P. and S. 

OH 


®cSc=q 8S08:~ sleep. P. 

oooo=oc^®cooj — an undesirable word. K. 

®oooj<p=:©o5o:«lQDgS to say something irrelevant in order to distract the attention 
of the listener and thus redeem a slip of the tongue. oj^geSOTorr^u oosp;©<^i 

OODO;(ft^lOOOO^cS^II 

©8§=g^^cS©S — incessantly. gcSoccoorS^i o^^»^c§co^;io8§g^c8®Sis»ooSa>Sc^8i — cdoc^^i 
T. reads 

®&jay8:=©@c8io9g — always, uninterruptedly. mc^©oo8:!«gcc»5c^S:ooSi ©S;cv^8:o«ngi[§«^ 

ccgrrji 30otf|^ii 

©S 8 : ==^ 8 ; 5 §ogcS©^iOTCfg»^ — • incomparable oon8g|^:>o^^[y:ooj©8§:^8 tj^.is^agoS^ogi o1«|§ 

T. registers ©S only. Com. also gives c^c^oS as another meaning of 
oS8:, as, c©3o6ol:|:!c«p(5o:[2:co^; i©S8:c^oSci^cS|g^coT<^o8c^8«---“---- o1c|8s>^:^ii 

cSco6=soSy©^oSogccooOTo3 — a flag put up on an elephant. S. 

© 5 o 3 coo;=oog| — . a streamer, the tail of a comet. «> (©^-T.) c8g^:c^:i ©ScQcco:Q:|jji cooocS^: 

^oSoo^iJ[oog^^8ii[«o S^ cV5^;ccoo8ii— K. has oSoacco» 
©SaoGcoocS=rc8;o3^c©o8: — a gong.— 'P. and S. 

©^og8:=c5|5OT®^s»socS«mc8 — in lineal descent, traditionally, in direct succession. ©8: 

^|c 5 |:«ocSicr^Sc^ 8 :oc 8 o 3 y 8 i©mcS©^ngS:iog 8 ;ogc 8 g^ii 

®^qc8=coS:ng8; — a pair of metal cups sounded together in music ^S. 

©^c^=o»GspS:»co8;4 cg|;cooocSog8: - — -light, lustre, brightness. o85oocSo^©^i coo8jg^:§* 


©^!s=[go: — -ail nrrov; ’ .f i©^i^cSodo :«Sf©c»oic^:©giia^§^c 88 i-------~'n^:»|:^ii 

©^:co^;« see ®oojf:i 

®cco = ( 1 ) © 8 <iS- — -verily, indeed, ^^mojccooj gSeco^g:!— 

= ( 2 ) <^o.’©o£S»— « to be plentiful. o^cSaoS©cootc0ocSaouSGcgg8ic^©8cg^G«S2go:8— -»8^ 
Also written o 3 co« 

©|S = OT©og|§^§c® 1 cSa 5 ^ ' — to fold back the end of a piece of cloth. ojcScocSooSoaSr c^S© 
ego c8 i8c8«»ca1 c8 g 8 B ^Of^s> I : 

©jfgS: =£c 8 g< 8 Gooo£ncgo 8 *.| 8 cS an utterance, prophecy. ^cSc^c 8 ©^^jicj^o 85 |cSo©^s^i--~— .. 

c<viocooooc^^s 

©S®S=soc8aoc8i^;yj®c»^{j»y| — verily, truly, indeed cbo8a^‘:coSisq:aoaSfiSii oSoSsySj ^|j»^c38 

:qGQooS:»|i^B The modern equivalent is a>cSaoc8 -M. 

©tiS = cqjof 8 goSo 3 ^ — to decay, perish. oo|^:©©oSt o^^;»goSa 3 ^H 

The modern equivalent is h, ihe^ being the same as oSi -M. 
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o<|of:^cS=«^o^coS' — 'gain, receipt, an expected fee, c!03oc?^o:«o:^c6io«^nr5cSg8io^a^cSo5^oi c3ocS<^ 
goo^nSi T. reads o^o^cSo3^o»ooc8<^goo^« Com. coaon^otoao^cSi U. 

coDoo^fO ; OTOjcS I— — — ic8<»c5goa^<8« 

=3^: jgcS — • ajar, cup, c9c[gcS5oo^:jo,|^c^oo^:Gcoojoc^^:s^;gcSit— «cooo?ooo«^^i 
ocoDoS: =a^:<^: — the cover of a cooking-pot.— S. 

6^=:©o1:— paddy. gfrS«(§:ia^j^:©^io8;o[jS: ^o^i«©oooiojj>^S;ooor^u 

©ofo = co2:5o^©S;aoSg8a)^ — to consider, investigate, reflect, o^SoocScgpi cogtoofoo^cSii 

CCOOOOOOO«|^P 

©o: =:ooS5|o;go -—-evidently, plainly, openly. cg0o;cocSgoM€o:«^sp;cjjSioocSi^o:|cSoocSiaf>cffj; 

8cg; =8i)Sc»^io5caoio3^ — to investigate, enqiure into q^oJuS:^8iGS;^;gSc5oio»cv^&Scg:i 
o8cgo8:G«:^ii- <»cooS©cpoocQoo»^:tjjjn 

8c8c®: =8cS^a)^ic;c»oS;go|kC\^;c^8;oa^ — to listen attentively, bear in mind, lay to heart. 

^occoo8c5co;iG5|:ooocp5ligo«o0Si r^;Gl^:tjJ|a 

8cSgo: = o^o — wisdom, learning. 8c8[go:c8goi g»o 80030 gS » g^g^oinco1S:ii— — 

8c 84|§: =«j|8co^:g8: SadnesS. 8 QS«(j§:c 6 coi<^©Jc©cqiooGgfc 8 cco;tgo 1 coj^i 

ScSfi^gSo^^a -see SqSo^igSi 

8^ = cooo — . a forest o®g8oo8:^j8§,^ga^;# K. has SSa 

8i:c8^;oo8co8=:«ijcScyocS4ycSgg— . under one’s own eyes, manifest, evident. ' 

5j8cco:c8^: j^Si 8^:c8^:o38co8i tyc^gSooSooS# — sqcoooS:©^:^^ It may also mean 

ojj>8o^o:i GGO^jo 00 cS ~ improper, in this passage. M. and T , the 

latter authority reading 8|:cS^:oobcoSi «^«^g8c»8ooSi toj^S« 5 |o:i 2^^038 c^o: coo ; b M. 
and Com, read 8|:c8^:ao8€o8i4{jo8g8oo8ooSj^8Goo5©Sojj8j«j^S«5|o;i£g^ooS:^o;a3» 
8SG^=(§§coc8gS; — -peace. P. 

SSicygS = — to be cruel, severe. £«»qoog3GKi§«S;^:oc8Q8ic^m<^8S:^^t^o: 

a==^<”'=S'^5ie§@S>^S* ^_'S = »^'si' n e 

©<^So:jl2S=mc8©:u^cg8;g8 ; — decay, ruin. ^8 co<^cSo5iotooSooSc 8» ocoS^0:o3oi5»ai»ig|8jooglG©^ 

(oogS-M.)! §«^8a^^oo^B K. has T. 8 c8<^8:o^^b M. and U. 

give an alternative form ScSc^So^igSfl Com, and U. consider it possible to 
derive the expression from 8cS — the mind and — -to be disturbed 

(Pali, kilittha) ; the existence of is seen also in r^oSqSnr^jgS — bodily 

affliction^ as opposed to 8cS<^8frjj^ — menial affliction: c»g^o;cg8:i c»c8 

ooS; c^3|rSiCOooSrG^2SjrJjf|8oq(j2S5|Sic1c3o^ajj^g|i0oaoo|c^8i - ci^^ocScpocScolSt^t 

BjcoS=!»cg|- — . the summit P* 

— '1^^ knot of hair on a woman’s head, fc8co8:co^s iG«p5j§:^tt2§*'^§cg§(i^* 
cvjjc8i<jco2S:gc8cog;i^S^S6g:^8 

^cv3|0 j=:rocoTQ<^G^;*~ an outer cloak o1o1<|05Jsgsggcgo:ioc8«^c4}o!co^;ii D2^ac8(yoc8co1S 

M. adds that some are of opinion that <^<^0; is white (sg®gScgo:) but quotes 
GqjSctySolrol ; I GcnoSgSr^iGOoSf i^cvyo tcoTcoSi ^c^Bc^oiocSt ;|o^oogc6i» 
o3f^Si where it is red. 

<^=CC300 a forest. CCOOOOO«^<^I^flSo>Cg8:B— — 

^Gf8=|>Sc»(£gS;- — affection, love. P. and S. 

^(sH = ^csooS ;oo^ — to collect, store up, ot^ojoooi ^(jTIc^qicsorcolStODCi^jsn^aol^fO^G^flSii — 

^;©S; =,^:oo: =5|oco2<^©S!co^ — to Search, investigate, test, 5i^S«sgo;t <^cai^jo;oo 9 ;i^ioo: 5 |o 
GOgcoTcocScc^!#— T. and U. read ^:©oJ5^ocgcooScoc8<»^j# M. ^:®o; 

5|Ocgc«TcocSoo^:i B^cSooo ;^o j||icg^o<^:©S;icjgo32^§5:cogS:» nJ^cootj^t^B 

51 : ; =ojjHj 00 straight up, straight ahead. P, 

®9^§* = (1) ot|.- — near, close by, c«pcScc»oS§g^: (jtg; — U.)/ sq^tx>g;f^fG©^g:goc^|i 

oo||i By metathesis we have e^g, 

•g8a(^l>Si oc8^ca:^o8!;^GGSog^;« K. has 

c9GSD8=:c^cv5Qqc8oD^ — to strive, try hard. P. 

c©; = co:>o — a forest, qGCooScc»o8Gf^:iCo1c(»oco:ojSi«co:^a)i'--------- ^S^o;<3o|'^cG6og|;i 

co;m8=ccoo — a forest. P, 

©cSfl 

^i=:j»ooS — frest, new. — — P. 

=:coDoSgc8i Gsoo8g|i— the edge of a sand-bank. GoTcoSo^|;t^^l ^a)|jgo:>«Si 
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Also witten ©^:ao^: — T. i>ooS: is given by M. and Com.;' 

M. says because i> = ©^: it is also written ©£S;ooS:b 
— a granary, o^s^So^Sc^Ste^Sttw^tcc^so^ool :io:^^:oooj ^II aqcoooS:^^:^* 

G00= (1) (gcScoDo— noble, exalted, blessed. oaoooSSi ooSc:8<;c?o3i c®oaj[oc^8i®ooq^j§;n 

= (2) o^sp: — the Buddha. coocs'coqjScoooSii c^:c®®«cooS:flS» ^£®o3oS:cco;ccx»oSi@of^|ftOTo8 

_ cgbi 

c©ocgo = «^»S:so£gSc(»oc8sooD^ — to investigat, examine, consider. «^^:cco'dc8®Sic®'> 
®^®®38fi£i8 ^oo— -^M.) ©Sccoro^;! c]Gsg'c^^:<T>o ; a - 3qcooo8 P. and S. havC 

ccocfr^on 

e®o8«o^=«>o^ — pride. oJci^SQ.c^ia^ojwoicooSwo^g^i — fic\3®(»o®o<|^p 
coocS: =:o8:c^c^@cSca3o®j^ — a noble person who protects the people as the umbrella 
protects the head. o1co|:«ooSi c©oc8:5|Sg^j <»oo^cqjS8^;i [§So®c8n8^!co^i 

aqcoQoS:»^:^i 

cco«coo8:=gc8ccoocr^fip:Gcoo8:— . the Blessed Bodhisat or Future Buddha. ^[Soo^jcoo 

ccoo8:i c«;cqfi5joS:cco5u rjj 

c©S=OT^s^; — an offensive smell. P. 

cjoocooDO^i^gSj — length of time, cooS§Cj^®£:^i g^oStf^cocSccJoSj ©S:ccg:Cf)^Soo® JI 

^g^=:gog8o3^ — to be long in time. 

00030 ;§:c»^cp5og^; (5|8 oSco6oo)b Com, and U. have c«pcSconcSoSo^|ig^d^c^|ji 
^:o8!=:^:g^; =r ot^ooocS — ^ partially, a portion of, some. ^{o8:o1o1i ^;©8:©1a1n 

coflSb«peaj^^oo;i^c^o:^i — .jioog^o^i cooo£0S:^^ooo8i 

G8;^fcp9;^S:i 

^SsgS: = (1) cooo<5j{|©g5c©To5^ — to consider, reflect, look forward, expect. ©B^ogcSfo 

@8:i9ja8oD8:r^»^8‘.08:cogjcsTi^cqco35co^ Ji — — 

= (2) ^8:oo^ — to compare. Ofj«i£»g£««f8®fipigr8oci^aooo^i (gcScpoc^S:iaocqj©£:o^c8f 
^8 :g8:q08^oooo^: » -sqcosoS 

3011 

ao = cog:coooa>8g5oogSig3000^ . — . to reflect, think. «fooo8:iooc8^:8coic«oSjj,oco^:isofocoD5i^ 
ccT ©000 i©a^cpoo^i— — — c^8©^^;a^:^ii 

ao8d8; = OT^ao<p:c^o8:oD|^8:go:aq:jg<i8co^- — ^ to deliver judgement in a law-suit. ©o:ooc:8c§: 

o^iso8cS:oo<p:iaoGcS^oJco^: ic^a>o:s|j§:aooi5jo®cococSii oSo<^^^b 

ao£§:f3i^cf^=oj^c3o©J[o8cS;8SG3oo — > peaceful, quiet, noiseless, far from human sounds, ^oo 

0£cogS: tooScoSt:g^!s8i^[aoc8j>Stcooo^ia8c8^iao^?cr^cy^ooSi ©8;coc8bo:^ga»«cSa^^eo 

cooo£c0^c^oq^H 

€ocSgo:=gS:(gcSscSco|a>^ — to be hard-hearted, severe. o>goi©Sooc8ic^a52gc8ooisoc8soc8 
0o:0o:icooo8ooo:cnco3Oc8tcoco:i{oc8OTo^i^8:coooo;(^co^:B-------- U, reads ^28:0^ 

g^c8 ©co5 lao cS 00 c80o : 0o r B 

ao|=§so|oqjjpc^|o3gS — to transgress, offend. P. and S. 

so^(p^=:a>octoor^<^^so^c»^ - — • to dis-obey Orders, oppose, «^c8©oi<jfC‘cooco^:i §8 ;spso| 
oo^is^cocScg^oo^; B-— cooa)^«p^« 

aDo=£»cgoS:'»<p — a circumstance, event. ©oSocSco1coicj‘^c»c^8isooc^o8:ccj|o:i^o!^©co^iog> 

©«^a^c8 « -ocoo c>jf 09 ^1 

s8sgcS=j»g:aoccS|S:5i^oo^ — . to arrange in order of seniority. t|[cgcSao8;g^cSi ©8:«©1£! 

©cS j^ 8 1 sSsgoS c o cS I © £ :a^ ; ccoo d5 c^S « ©8 : 00 «p : ©oS cooS a^8 : i 

d8:soS: =rc«pc|»05|cSooSoo^ — to mix, mingle, oaococ»S©cgi csoo£:Cf?;S;soS:i :i«— n1 

oaoc0ocSa)oS^[9 K. gives 28:3^8 as an alternative form. 

= cfoc8c»oco — the future. P. 

=o§cigc£oD^ — to come out in a continuous row. cs»ocSc»oD8cq|:i sq^isq|:©§cgrSi 
K, has aq«q« 

= cg1oog£o3^ — to get angry. ©o^o1sq:«p:i ©olo3£»o;co^:is8i090!cmScg»S|]tS|8c©cco3ii 

'^§o1oaj:^B 

caor^fOfTjjggocgoa^oDgS — ► to hurt by specch. K. 

cao:=:c«ijc6c^;tt8^oo^ — to be sloW, sluggish. P. 
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— near by. P. 

CS09 =0^80^03^ ^ to be quick S. 

fcSDolgS = cocScsooos^ — to be light-fingered in stealing, pilfer. coecooSc^yocS 

ic<pcSo^S:c^o j §i^:©o tcsooj^SictplikcScgS^j" — coot^jgcncoSng^ii 

^ = «8:^a3^ — to go forth to meet. c8S^gS2(oa^« ©a>oS<j3^«^o^ii M. 

quotes the old saying ©^:gs^S:s^« 

csgf^; =^Scc»oco3or?5j'3:i8|:<» — a beloved person. a:^c3T»«^nc%gfgS;§«oioo^:^ocpcqi 

c3gouSf^:=^Sca>o8|:a beloved vToman. G22ocSf^i|»Si«^co^;8o8c9Si<^Ss^8:o>S|i« ^ 

csgcooSf^: = :^Scc»ocooo<^o: — a beloved man. co8g^5«^:i csgcooSf^; j^Sic^S€^:gSgSi 
c«^ooo5c\^|cSa ■sqo|;^8 

csigco^=: (1) «o3o:8^;o — a wife. oSrfoco 

<\cqtt U- reads and Com. readg^cSc^oS 

I 51^^o cooofiS a 

== (2) co8cc»oc?^o: — a husband. c(goooQo:^^i 5|S;€^S0^t^i csgoD^^calSi nrjjSjfioScoaoS 
(cooo8 — C^S» t^S.c^oc^i 

= (3) coSttojo; — husband and wife. cQfc8ggS|icagoo^j^S^ij58o3oa^<»i or^©|:^8 


<r|;=«o>o: — a wife. ooc^ccvySi cqjSG[g:»0!i c^IjoSSj^Si — T.) ^Sooosi ^ 

oodSo^a 

■{5«cS; =a8S^S»i Goao: — the mistress of a house, a wife. 4^[:c^8;6cS:i coEf^sgoSi ^cqcaooS 

oocSa 


goii 

03|gc8=^:aj^ *-— a thief. o^S©o;a^c»cSi^^2fSoo£?^Si0a^S«o a ------ o5of|^a 

-§coS: =:Q85:coo8:a>^— to be inclined, lean towards. clogoagSttS:! cg<6SfS:^ ^coS:o?ogoSi 

r?5:a^;^a T. and U. have £S:co 8: and read dc^oo^oSzi cgr^fSzcwSi gScwS; 

oGcgcSi K. also has ^zcoSzi 

^=8^;« — a woman, ^c©o«^o;^M8gcS§;o>o:icof^:<|f;cD©8i88co8j|»SB c?5*®|'SiS» 

C03o 8: = (1) CN^Sco^^:— silk S. 

= (2) — to be long in time. gSgScgcSgiooc^cSwcgooSn^ccoc^^oSjoa^i .r^J 

«gao8:0o= @ooo^ — to be long in time. dS^ozcoqjoSjrJJiocgsoSzagDoiswgS^io^ioSgl^cgocEi 
oTciS©!:^# 

^g8=ao8:i[gS: — poverty, misery. ccoococooc^^a 

00« 

c»cafi5c^c^=af»j^S|^8 — repeatedly. oocj»5c^c^tcioooo<i|i©J>og§;ic85:oj©^i aq|ccoo8z9^:^i 

T. reads ©^«gSicSS:»o^i 

oocSsy^j =t5^(:g8:qjrSS:o3^ — to decay, deteriorate. K. 

cocSccooScorSob=:oQcv^cg:c|:cocc^:c\5:\5: — to reflect with regret and dissatisfaction, harb- 
our conflicting thougts. oocooootgoSi oocSccooSao<iScb» (^^caoS^§io5:f^ 

oS;o‘l;tcfo8o8:c^o:§i T. has oofSacooSoocEc^ as also M. and Com. 

and reads K. has oocSccooSoocSc^i P, cocSGcoorSoQ<£c^>j U. reads 

ccooScDC^o^joj^cooSo^^i cf oS oogS *. c^o :^i 

co<»o =:otc\ 5:<9 — > all, complete. co©1oQ<»|tc1cooo8:o^«Si©ao|i»oc»3oi©38cocooc§i r?|za|!c|[i 

oo<>^S=5|So2d8frjj9: — the game of checkers.- P. 

oobca^:=:c32^,og^ — Wrinkled. oqoo8:cjg:jg:iooScnq|:Qg^cg^i3cScq}0^^c3i 

a>S:o|i. = o>ogi — like, identical, examplary. «G0!O3S;o|:a>o:jcMcS 

oa^:cocS«3ljo8;i " ■■■• 

ooSjcoS: = oo^ico |:to5cS©«oac^ . — unfinished, still in progress. co<;S©cdEio>8;i <||o;c\5iotg8s 

cv^c^i 
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ooS=s)gc6m^:oDgS ~ to besprinkle, moisten. cc»oo|:c5pcScoSi cgOTOjoS^isgcSooSc^ocjgSic^cg; 

reads ocooSo^:c«pcSaoSicgOToS^tsgcSooSc^QC|^ttU. ccooo^: 

G cp cS CO S I e g : o ; Q n 

cx) 8 =00^:058) oQ<^co^j ^:o^:o2^^:coS < — -a little, a few, some, something, slight, 

ao5§S^^too8Q^o:it ^o^o2i|;^}i 

oocow see ©ccoii 

oo^co^=OTg — permanently. P. 

oa^;cg=:^o@8oD^ — he long in time, c»^o5«ff^iclc^^co^;ioo^*.{:^©goSiOTOooSoo8isj^cc|;|Jo2i 


oagS:co^: = oo|;co^:i cocSoooocS ■ — - unfinished, still in progress. ©c^cScooyi 

i^tcpooS'j^^^'.gls^jQOsl'.ocgSti 

oocooocSocSocS =: otaooScjoSOTg^gl — ‘repeatedly, over and over again. OT®foScq|oo8i oo§: 

GooocScogS: !cocoaocSocSocSicocgc8ogc8|^SB tjqcoogcoo^j^ll 

a)Ccg=s»s^o: — many, abundant. ooGcgooccgi^o3cs|coD5idbc^r^cSogS:i^ocSc73S:§fl 

oooS=c3a»cnioooo^c8 — . a moment. P. and S. 

oo^^=o:^8t| — a young man, lad. colcSoJorool^ii t^^L^coooSccgi ^®oc^SsoSccoSOT©«Sog|: 

U. reads c^:odo 

GO^igr8=:o^ — a load, burden. ©i^cojoocSi coS:;^o:5|cS^i co^g'8o^^itj|cSoto«gooS:i ouSc£pS!©©|i 
— . Also oQ^^cS — K. 

oo^cso; =00©^.— a messenger. oSScoSoD«concog;coGcg:<f5too|Gao:cott^tGc©co^oq) Oj^^ocS^p 

K. has oocao:« 

OC>|ogO == OgOQOCOCOOO nature, habit, Oj^CCJoScAogOlylgOc^COOtODCOOog^^H 

and T. add that some take it to mean o^cdSm^S - — . smallness of size and 
extent of depth. K. has oicgon 

oD|d^=0^8({|; — the capital of a pillar. S»ooc8o2^:§8i oo^o^aoSo^cSi otj^c^SmcaoS:*— ----aj^cg*. 
M. and P. have oao^n 

a thief, robber. <^o88:ooj^icoo:0^icoo:u ooo8f^»i 

eaj^l=:qotto — . an example, illustration, 

co^^cS: =c^Soo^{»^< — to stop, remain. cc0S(x>^^^:io|:goo 35» OQ^ccoSgStcoc^oStco^QOoi 

cDSc[g.=coSg|’;^S©Sco^.~— . to have a passion for, love IcpcoooicojoSoooQSc^.io^cgcBic^GOij 

c^oao: ic\j^qc5©o;^ii -acjcoooS:®^:^' 

coocoo =03 £<jcS *— >. the stump of a tree. oaSo8o3^io3S<jcSo^oji«§»Goo»og3cSccooo^i caTccgooocoo 
gico^!. 

00b =:c»o3 •— similar, hke. fc8|ioSooo o1c|§5|:^p 

oogS:s=:OT^:(g8»cS|gccoogS:g5 — a floor extending beyond the roof of a house. or^oS 

gocicoSiioajgS !0^c8(§§Jg8<|g^SocSi r^a^s^ii 

Qogo=:oqQ8<^c» — a goad, stick. P. 

oo^g^:§gS: =a»cx)|ooob(^i£»ger^o • — repeatedly, continuously. a8o8c^cSqioo(|j§^:ggS:ij»3j|gS; 

;iokj.oQo5oo:^« — 

o3^iy8g=G^«ggcSg8;ig]c8c^8iftoooc8(§^g8n§c8»|§§oDcSg8; — - unevenness, corruption, mental 

restlessness. cgo:^8£jjo:<^ioo(i(j8gc^8igS:^^cSoj^fl 

ootjyS = [^orfoigSs — difference, couySsSic^S* ®^;coSjcoto8i c^IsjiGoooS^a 

e»mEogc5=<»J[Q[>cS. e^o^cS — helter-skelter, uneven. (jcSSsroj^i gS!jgS:(»ni|tEi coi^lSogcSc^jS. 

a)t^8oool:=o5^|ooo8Kj^9^cS ^ — . helter-skelter, uneven. c|^cfoc8»gSi OT^oao^^iOTc^ocDSiooqjS 
cool;# 

o5<^8o^^=coooc8g|gjcS«jgS:oa^ — . to fail, fall short. a>o^c1;o1;iCOToc8oo:s|jS>o^^i aoqjSa^lc^Si 


~a pilot, steersman. ‘ oscoSolic^i c(^gcgo;§B ooao 

ooi^^oj^oj ^oaajSooSojg^gl •— Over and over again, in repeated folds, os^oodbc^ii SoSjob 

ooSiso8:^cojjj£i£»oaSjx>Soo^;ojj|^Sc»^^ojgo;o3gS:B a^GcooS:®^:^^ 

m^S = OTgoSi £»tiyo: — excellent, best. g^G<»oS^^r|igg|toogc8«co:>o8jc»8cg|^» --- t— o1<^8 

cac^8:5=:|8c8ia>G03oS‘ — -a prediction, prophecy, «^oS^Gg:cg<8igcSo30!c^d8ccoi6g<^o3G;|8ico 

C^SjS^SoS^S - CI^Sg^Ssi 
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oo<^co^ = OTcoo:ojj' — - to resemble. 8$Qo«^c»^icoc8g:fi^^cgo8B 

ooco^co^=£»«>^«»^i — repeatedly, similar. mo;c«p|c^^jooco^co^^i — • 

c0ooco^co^iOTo^8ioogSc§i o1<^Sa|:^i 

coc\5obc^=c»cSc5iig§oo^Hi'^ rgo. — repeatedly, again and again. o»a^:<^r^ioc><\5c^c^igccofip«pn— 

oow=:|^5|ooogSia^:o^cS£5Sg5S;co^ • — .to be disgusted with, loathe. c^c^coc^'jk^ccooooIi a>^: 

gocQ^OT^iM^^^ocnimjogSgjri^Sn^ojig. !£j<s£»o8:a|:j|« 

ooaocSo^o =:ocjo — a moment, for a while. J»ooS:^o1iooa)cSa^oc^St^»UOTo:io^,<|ooo:rr5fg1:^^| 

(§§ — T.)i S:oa^c§0SB U. reads oaooS:<»o1i 1 6«poo>o;i 

00030 =^c5|oSc8S:^gS; — . avoidance. S. 

ooa^^=roo<ijo3g:' — < a group, assemblage, together, f o1:ooa:^|iog|^oooa|ifj^<:8o3o^oSi c^f^^cSoo^i 

c^cc3oo8^ScoSo2l^:a 

00:^^= (1) a>g8:ogi !»o:a^: — . all, complete, without remainder. c1jc8Soo3o:id^5|oQ:^|i 

c8c^^o^<JiicoD:<^|ooo:o0ocS>co^c\^:c^o<8^« cboSi^^a 

= (2) . to resemble. §icco;oo8o^« g^^oo|o^ic73:^|^^;^8:i acjccooSts^:^^! 

GooS; = ooSigcSt Qcq^oScSoc^ — a cleft at river-side, spring* water flowing from a bed 

of medicinal stone. c«|5|£|:a35:ioo<D§:co^:cgcSi aqccoo8:s>^:^^8 

QoS: =^c©:c<|^| — sticky mud, fo5n^ao8:i^s^:r^}joj|:o1©8i aq©coo8;8|!^i X. wrongly 

gives this reference as U. has oo|8:fl 

>oaoo8:=:o^Sicooggo— a box, covered basket. o^og^cSStoooSScmocScjoB: j^QDoo8:co^;ioq;o3S: 

a^c8f^iOT<|;^co3Si — 

o6<»Sr=:aogogooo- — the Unchangeable law of nature. co!>oc»oooa£iogo§gSo3o:« 

ooooS=«cjgS:ooo^cgo8ocSgooo;||c5or^oq| — in a straight forward manner. OT^OTo:o3^:ftgi8^ 

c^8 : ©0303^ id^ccgooooSmgoo^ s «— ^Scg: s « 

oocogS: == (1) c«;^8:«pi»c^S — . the bed of a current, ©cf 08:03^03^:1 0003^*8:08* 

= (2) — sand, K. reading cocogi 

<]6<^S=cfeoOT©cp8 — the rays of the sun ojococSi^SicgfSsgS^icof^Scfeot—— sqcooo8;a^:^^i 
00038 ;= ©go SacvjcS — a thorn, stump, bLumbling-block. |ic^:c6o38:i cgoSc1:©S:f^i — 
3q©o3oS:ol^;^i K. has ooooS# 

tno^cB = (1) ®o'l:a>^o§(^co8:gSg8ogoScp^©o>o8c^^f8^©o3ooocqcS =: a stnckle, Stick used in a 
measure to level the surface of the grain with the top of the basket. 

o^cocB^cooSi ®o3o : o>o^cSja:^coS^cS|>8 iO{3o:^c8o3|^i03^^cS I— ©golco^i 

= (2) jj>SQO»oomo — a whip, goad. oogo;oaoocSqd5i ©OftgocS^o^GSjjiS# ooa^cSoomo* —^c\ 
c8=:gcS^8:o3^ — to cut, P. 

cScooo8: = s»cooo8:OTcog: — K. This is not clear; probably it is a mistake for o8:eoooS:* 
c 8 S;©S = ^So 8 o 3^’ — • to love. e«j^oo^on«cScf5§o:o3^:icfoSco©;a8S:«St©cjjjoo5^icocSo3g^.B 

cBcoSzcrjj^: = oguSooo©^ — * unprotected, open to view. 5^8o'l®Sg8:i coegoS :f»8jcSi cBcoS: 

rr^^:^^:i«a^oo^:co^:iogaSooof^:a3o« sqccoo8:»|:^8 S. haS c8 icoS : T. has 

c^coS:^^ and reads 5^So1.*©£g8:foocgo8;o3S:<sSac^co8:g^0:i«s8;o38:o3S;i P. has 
o8coS I » 

c^egeS == (1) slow, sluggish, long in doing. a«3o8cgc8ia^cScmc8©cooJ 

gogo038oo8lCf03^j8^ U*)" 

= (2 ) oo© 8 ©so:o 3^ - — ■ to purify, cleanse. ^©8c\^jcScvjjf8i gj^g||sofS|io8qgc8©«co:i tufgSjgo 

c 5 >iDj« »:|<;o3o 8:»^:^^« S has c8:cgc:S as also K.; and T. reads 

o8:=rc^^ccog:©03oc5|:ajoc3»£»c8cSoooo3. — past time, fs£:oq:c5^:o?;jc^^©coj§:coo;i — ~ o^osoc^^i 

c^;cooo8:b see c8:cooo8:b 

c^:c^c8 = 0^o3|:cc^g^c8o3^ — to grumble, murmur, scold, g8i^ojo8c8:iccos^:ocSig^oS:<^cS 

«p!coo:^3<7:^3i:::^8 — ^ cScgcSi 

o:^OD8:=!33c8ag — incomparable, o5;cooSo3o:^8:icqo3S:cr^S^c£*:^o:GCo$co:^co^j » u^joooo: 

2 uj_€p ; ©t;;[|8 : 8 

o:]^c2j^j=:o3oq©^— incomparable. co:2J<^:co38cog;f|8:©QoScq(^^:ig8§S[t^^jc§r 

o:J=:o3^<^So3^— to stop, remain. §S©o8:co^;if:§8:»^ioJ:^03o©€^ia>cgoojo;j o3||fOj4f 

T. adds that the word should never »be pronounced with the 
dot underneath as oj« 
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. — straight, unswerving. 

c^:cogS = ttc 8 S:«ooi^ — straight, unswerving. 5 |£QCf 3 r:j|:^:i oog:g:c^S (co^ — U.)‘ 

^ccooD^ooo I — 

oii=:o 8 ^c 8 o 3 g — to strike, come in contact with. |§§gS 6 ^i ^cS|ioSc:^cvycSi oj[S|ocS^n 

U. has j 5 S:§ 5 :i^i Com, gives an alternative reading — 
coQOc 6 o 3 ^=g^g^i soo^Soocsoo - — . quickly, suddenly. oof|cSo 3 oi««s£g 8 i a^ScooocScoSiocS^S; 
XJ, has 

cc300<EocS = oac^^Soocso-ai f^coggS; * — . hastily, with energy. cfocScj}.oS:fi«^:«pi cgoScoooslooSi 

cmSgocooocSocEiwcspcSoDoSs* M. gives an additional meaning, viz. 

^ogScoaocDocon 

co 3 oSrJ 5 S:=cco:oo 8 :<pOT<^S«gc 8 cc»o 33 c^S — a place of security, sacred place, ^go^ca>o£r^£i 
coooS jcs'lSd^S^B 

coooSgS = ccooScgocE — , hither and thither, to and fro. ccyScmSol :o1;i ccooSgSMoicooSi 

c<»oS=go:co^cj»o< 7 ^gco 3 ocS a quiver. g^:<^oo^«ptcc»o 5 oooD 8 i 

coooS:=i»c 3 ^ — shortness. P. 

coooSicoo'^S; =c85cco£:c»^— to be inclined, lean towards. P. 

coaS S= (1) a lord. <x)S:o^:ccgccTiogj^j^8cco52§ic^c«|5ojalN 

= ( 2 ) c^cSco^ cwSccv^jS ccv^:>o 8 oc 8 ca 3 o — worthy, suitable, befitting. «cx:^c 5 «c^^i ca>Sj^ 

c 0 o 8 c 8 ii^o;c^St<i>||B - — o^a>o<|y|* 

coa5<^^ == ojcrooSn ogj^^gSy w 8 :c^cSj»^ ■ — a good person, to be free from bondage, 

ooo(ij^«o^icco»b:c 2 >||yicooSc 5 ^«£;o 8 iog£c^ 8 iclo Ojj^acSeocScolS 

C^==:gcSo3^ — to cut. P. 

c^cS = ^a 8 »c 8 cx 5 ^« — to beat, strike. §«o 8 c^i^o:r^r^c^ 8 i|» 8 |§gcSc^cSi« 8 :<»oc^r 8 o§[« 

0 ^ 8 cq^: = stSSrooo^i — tO be firm, steadfast c 5 |;ro 5 | 8 coo 5 i coTcoccoS^^m 

cooo£«gS:o^;|i o^ 8 oo^:ggo# ^Gooo 8 | 8 c« 5 og^su 

c^Sc 8 =:s» 8 ;ijg 8 : — poverty, misery. o^ 8 o 8 jj*a^;i sq: 4 gccooi ^osdSocjj}* K has <^ 8 d 8 » 

c^Sscg=:gogSo 3 ^ ^ . to be long in time, linger. P. 

o^:o>^=o»|:o>ol ; , — , jn the neighbourhood. oo 8 o 8 ;af>©gSi oo£g^c>^co£S;io^:<»^afao 1 :tc|^ccoS 

ooo:flfi« oogos^:^^i 

o^;co 5 o 8 i=OTCooo 8 s»cog — a bend, corner. o>^:©go 8 :cgoS:! cct 8 ca:jjo 8 :f^i c^:c(»o 8 :cnS:o 1 :t 
cgocSa^^ 03 o:o^i — . Com. has o^ccooS; and reads i»<^cSca^o 8 

ccv^oS ;« 

c^:§ = atcSsjjS:aS — straight through, crosswise M. 

o 2 S:a^S:=cooocScg 8 :| 8 oD^ogao - — penetrative insight, a keen intellect oD<Aocoro£:i c§ 8 : 

fqj 8 :goo^iojt oocEc^^gii ssqcrooS reads =» 0 - 3 co^:mS:icgS :fqj 8 ;a^S:o^B 

Cg 8 ;sq:a^ = :nc 8 qn 3 — great trouble, calamity, ooootiogi cg&:sq:a^oa^i cfo 8 <x>^c\ 5 : ©[§5c»^:« 
— 

og^,c^=c^ocSaqc 8 o 3 ^— . to recede. P. 

ccg:ccT=ccig:coooo 38 which see T. 

6c3g:ca>o=so8g5|8:aoco^ — .to consider, weigh in the mind. aqcSqSScoaoiOTt^^Sccootqiccg: 

coooj^Sc^ii 

©og:ca>oo 38 = 5 oSg 8 | 8 :coco^ — to consider, weigh in the mind. coooo 8 ;oSc»o i o^ 8 :cgoao 8 
g 8 .©o 2 ;ccoo» 8 |i|o;o 8 a^:«icfc^ 8 gc^i ojtjocSoocScolSi^lii T. and Com. read 

cooo© 8 i cSini c^S:ogao805« 

0011 

ooc 8 gS=ro»g«f^o — continuously, uninterruptedly. cOToioocSgSi gs 8 :c»Sc»o;i ccorooS^: 

joSb sctcooo8:9^:^p 

cxjcS^^i r= mc 8 i:a 3 g§i 8 cSo 8 s 8 io 3 o;o 3 ^i , to be defective, to decay, be 

without. cotoc 8 c» 8 :co 8 ; 0 Si or:j[cSo 8 toDcSsjj^ :i u^coaof ^:c^ 8 i ©<^t;^o 8 c 8 i ooc5:;tl^j8cS<^fi 

coc 8 c^rS=c»c^o^ 8 cOToS— up to the present time. coSo 3 ooc£c^< 5 j!»§c 8 gc 8 oo:r|o:o 3 <^cx)^icc»o 8 
' ajooQo 8 :s^;^i T. reads OT§cSgc 8 ©o;B M. has oocSd^cS and reads 
2 »^<£gf 8 oo;i Com. coScococSc^c 8 iOTgcSgcS©o:i M. gives oo< 8 c ^8 as its equivalent. 

oocSccooScocSc^B see ooc8ccoo&ooc8c^)ii 
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— to understand, know, perceive. P. 

ooS:o^: = . similar, identical. ^cc1cScg|:»^;!^cSoo8:o^:o3o:i 

ooScjoS = 00^00^08 to work in concert and with haste. K, 

ooScg.=^S©8oc>^. — to love K. 

058^^=00505^“* similar, identical. 

c8cSo8cS^§igS;'^ = a5C(Tjj5OTc©ocon4jjo:o5^ — notoriously abundant, abundantly famous 

fjf^^cooo8^cS^cSt C)8c8c8cSgS:g§;i «8:coS:^8^8i «|^§ 8 c 8 : 0 ^:j 
0^8:11 

o 85 |J: =c8S9cSoa^ — to conceal. so^;^oSi»0(5]>:iqc^cnqj:<jf:cJ5ic85[£:»cf «coo 5 oqo 5 co^i 

c»o cSgoTS 

o8§:=^cSf ^Soo^ — to cut, lop off. c^^o»SdS 5 :i «^^©Sd8S;co^;i ocSS:«o 1 :!ci»o8c8^:t(jo:f:^ii 

qcooo8|8co$og^:B Com. re^ds ©«oSg 5 ««^o;« T. adds that this word is 

still used by jungle people, e.g. ooSo8§;oD^ica)oc8S;oo^ii 
o8:cooo8; = OTGOocSooGOg — a corner, bend. o>^:c0o8:c[^oS: c«|Sc(tj|o 8;<^* o8:ccQo8jo5S:oTn 

cgocSo^goosc^tt have c8:ccoo8:^ now pronounced 

08 :« coo 8 and read s»<^oSca^o8;c(\yoS;ic«^8ca^oS:c§ii 

oqc8G^ocS = ojj 80 ^go — quickly, c<^o<^Sc©oc8|a^cSc^ocSGoTc^cSii o5o<^^« 

oqcSoD^; =a:|c83D8;lcoo *— straight through, crosswise, cx^c8o5^: 00851^1 §8 ^^<5^000:1 coaSiao^ 
cpoSi5|S:^8:oaS§i 

C0008000; =00008^0: =0^0 :oD^ — to be haughty, arrogant. M., P. and S. 

cooo8j =|Soc8o 5^« — to oppress. <r€pcooo8:co5SiC4|o8:cq|o8:^^ic1cao8aoofji©s^coi — 

sfl* 

c^<^r=goS©c8o5gS — . to strike, beat. g©o8cv>o:»|o;c^c^c^Si^8giqcSc^c8ia8icoo:ci^cSo§i ci)[3§: 

T. and U. read g«o8c^i|o:r^r^c5|8i 

ogoSfS = G^oo^ocS — hospitality. f 5 coOTcS|,S» §^5^c8oqooi »^Bgoc^o:« ^cwocuySci^i ogcSfS 
cg8:g8; = ctflcScgStoo^ — to pierce through, drill, bore, penetrate. ooc^oco^iooSir ogS; 

gS :<rg§ 10^1 o:[ 05 <TSc^^^fl ------ aqccooS 

ccg= (1) o;^:go:G05o — * special, extra-ordinary. oc£»o8cf^:co^:i aGGc^:ccggo:igSc»^t^o :<^8 

0^050 «|c|[u 

(2) ^o^gS: — thought, reflection. P, 

ccgccT=[go8ooc[yoa^o5^ — to utter, speak. c^^ccigccTj|^o:coc 8 cco 5 oo^i« 8 :GnTo 1 cotc\:^^co 8 <^ooo:a 


ccgw=j^cSgc8o5^ — to utter, speak. cgiooccgaSi§:gSocmcSi|8ca5^cS« 

GcgoDo = j|cS[§«^^»C§ — utter, speak. <»<p:^|goic'ljo1oooc^8iccga3ogoS:g5S:(Co3ococ^S:oo^fl 
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0008228: — see 0008028:0 

:|<^8=or»^ — a jacket, coat. P. 

:|(x> = — . to be in doubt between two opinions, cog:«ooo j8g« ^^SScojot 

otcS^Sgcooojb Registered by T. but rejected as a Pali word 

by M. 

Go1©o:=s^:0: — a big jar, c»'18cj^co1oo:i^£oo: (050; — Com.) 88:coaoB o8:co<p:t>oSccoS 

«sy 8 :i 

Q» 


©6co=©^§:ia^:6io»Gco — custom, habit, nature. P. 

6ooS^S:=OT§:3:ic8gS — a roof made of tiles. ©ot502S:r^ifcSo8:c§ooSi ^8:5|8:ooS|« 

8^S:=o»g!!»gcS — principal, chief, eminent. BmcS8^S:i^:ogSc^£;!»o:icEr^S:@!COToSi ob5 

cfq|o<8caooS<^SB «^oDfo8»o^co^o8:Ga:50cS©oi T. and Com. read ^;gSo^S:cx3o:i 

M. and T. add that because Sllavamsa uses 8^8: in the sense of oocgcSo© 
08S (the top, summit), it has come to be written by later writers as o 8 S^S:j 
which is not proper. 


5 
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fcSo = ft^^etaocotp: — the profound law, a deep religious truth. ^^eofoiioqiBfSasoo:!- 
f(£6^c^ia>ucoujiogu»S :o8: i<n^ecooEjg:ec»Si— - oc8Soo:«^S:» 

^<S <6 — (1) i^oS:so 8080 b: — investigation, enquiry. fruS^o^SigSi ^;cS:fcSoofq6y(g8i 

(2) fcS^aojo — profound. s^&s^a<Sii^jgc 8 oooo:H) 03 o:s«pj 2 ijgcS»|^£o^c fcScoojcSc^SiojcS 

c^S:o 3 g:l 

( 3 ) =»ej taoo^S — speed. ^cc5$«5:o»s»cc:g:aa3i^cSd3cco;c^8ioS:c«£jjScSii cooc^^^i 

( 4 ) aocfe — intelligence, mental power, ^c§goSiifcSootodSi8|a>oj^i! ojj^ocS^p In 

the third reference M. is inclined to give the meaning of investiga- 
tion given in the first reference. 

f o5a3cS=^o2c:S • — . a Star, constellation. c8§coooS|<;0oc8i §c«pcScoa^i c^^oolfcSoDcSi — '■■■' « ■ r^: 

— confusedly, in a perplexed manner* dSSjSIjccdSi c^SgccoSco^u 

jj^S* 

■ — to retreat, recede. (j5§§:oo3o^i cfonSfSg^^i ^ 

H 318 M' 

aoSgSoagS — to investigate thoroughly, consider well to the end 

|§:S:8Sccooi|;8S«cooajif Scfoo^ScOToSs T. reads |: 85 ccvjoo^« 

fcS^uSoot3=^c8j^Sc^»5»o — like a nat K. this ought really to be ^oS=:c»o=:otc:^-— 

resembling. 

fc8ccmo=:fcSj^So;j«ooo — like a nat’— K. 

^c^nS=2car>ocSs»<^S — the under world. P. 

feofo^; = j^a^:«ooo^og^:o3^ — to be afflicted in mind, have one’s feelings hurt. 4 
c^ooCc2ic3>oc&c««^coo6ifCQf®£S:ij^f^:ggSjoii— ^oji^acScrocScolS :^pU. has fo :cofo: 
obi T. adds that some paraphrase it by fo:yocj^o 8 c»c^o 3 fi^^* 

^oj=rcf 03 ^ — to remain, ^S^o»i||ouc^^o: 0^8^81- c<mo 00000 

fo:a1:^cS=^o;o1:oS«i»o8g^[gj:oo^ ~ to persuade, prevail upon, entice a person into 
one’s way of thinking, «jo^:cooJr:^>fo;t> 1 :^c 5 «^i — 

^oodSo^|i M. and T. add that some wrongly take ^o:o 1 :^c 8 to mean ®o^cS 
on the strength of a passage in o1c|8s§!^ii — s^otblr^cSoo^ioo^cSgoog^igSc^S: 

This is just as bad as taking ^cS; to mean pcS in another passage 
from ol«^§3§:(j|B — io5«y^:§:§;i £»c8:|8cSi where a»o?: stands for the Pali otc8 
00 __ past time, as in ■— «0oo8o1si88:i^(^^:|^:cooSi aoc8:©ooooo colSico 

00^: I K. and P. have 

j^S=:^cScoooi coo;|c 8 a^c 5 | 5 coooi o^oigooo — of evil repute, haughty, mean* 0^00008:0^^81 

cocSsr^Soc^Si T. and U. needlessly register it as reading 

cocS»|S©cgi M, has § 5 m Com. |c8 and f 5 and reading coc^o^Swcg# 

CfOTc8=:Cf(^ —— sunshine. (jjaocSc^oocSi coocc^oloSgSi G<^cc8o>o090icg3l®J[i T. 

reads <^s»Scfo»cSi U, (^o»ScfsraS» 

©ifo8= ( 1 ) £»Sr^g: — an elder brother. — P, 

= (2) cfoc&OTol — the future. corSo^t^oocpISicgiraoQCXJoSo^i c^ocScfoS«oaSco^:i 

c^8 8 — ^aq cooo 8 : 0 ^ : yj[i 

joSqjo: = |oSco^: — jj,ocgo8: — the trunk of an elephant P. and S. 

j == | 5 tS ;ca>o8g5o3f5 — to conquer, defeat. o^cScoc8ci^:|i cc^:oSca)ocSoqc8i — ccooc»o3o 

'li' 

j^8:|:=£nog — similar, equal— P, 

j^8:o^;=srtoq — similar, equal. Com. T. adds that is used by Silavamsa 

while Ratthasara and Aggasamadhi have 008:0^:1 K has j^8:o|:coS:o^:i 
j^8;o^:|S: = OTcq — similar, equal. g8:^^qS^8:,j^8:o^:|S;o5o: joSriJSij^iccooSi— qco^o8oo§ 
Gfqjo8;coq|oc8oo« 

j^JooooS: =o>o:qo8:Qoo — joyful, glad. csgq5|:cooScoaoS:iclj^8col8:<»ij^8cooo8:oS:oooic1co^: 

cooo8;g:ico:^g:^i--— --^coi^o^iT. shows Some disagreement in the reference, 
(o) j^8«ooo8io8io3oi c1co^:cnoo8:[|:co:^§:^i — ^o5:;§ot|[B (j) c»gq|:cooSct»o8if 
c1j^8ccnS:ooij^8ca>oS :o 5 icooi cogoa^:^i 
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= — to conquer, defeat. o>^«pcf[§£Sic8go:|>^o§itTgj^:o^oacgii 

«p«^8:ji 

-^^.‘r^cgocSfy^o; - — Speckled, spotted. 5^oSc^8a>8^8;i|j|iS;^o1i85:[5o»gS:|Jioc:3S©o:oj^oo^ii 

|jcgo = <^»cSol>£S ~ to esteem, cherish P, 

j^cp; = cgocSagoSoojf^: ^-—terrible, awe-inspiring. oaoocSgroSSi ooo;cx: 1 |cS|Sod^i ca>©85cgocS 

|^Si|>fip;c3o^:tt s9ca>oS:»|:^^#T. warns US not to derive it from the Pali 

fq — a man. 

bewail. coot§:e:^:ii8qc{.r^ij|^jgiojcoSgg§i 

|i r= (1) o»5S:ot>» — a mat, anything spread out. o^fSeggn o5||:a30!i s«oo8! c^^osnoSi 
ggocolSc^S# obooo:§:oo^co5ng^: (oSco6©:j)s 

= (2) c^8:|foo^»OTC|8:3oa£S — to make a basis of, start from. cScog^^i;^S:ijS^^jn^o^cS 
: I : o^co »8 ; u 

fcSc^f^oooo: r- a spoken word, s^^oogSgi^cSg^coTc^igOTcoocSn 

n|jODO«^^5 

j^^: = o»oj^ — similar, identical. fcScnr:25©So8iQon8o8co£c3!o^Sco8(^j^^:cc^;gooo^:i~— 

C^o =:a^Gfpc30^— to mix. P. 

^j^^=|S^8jcs»obg8oo^ — defeat. K. 

OfJ 


o3|oc©:i see oc©:t3§i 

o(5o^==o;^jf^i<^8s^8— right opposite, breast to breast. P. 

O<^o1=oc^o^« — socSo1g:^iccoo8©^o3^i c;^oc5Sc^|Q0gSoa|i ac|CQOoSj©^:^i M. 

reads c;^o8: and U. csyijSc^^w^oo^i 
o8=g^^:^g8: — oppression. P- 

oc©:©g = ©^«cc»«c:^ccooo©mo: — a rude and unpleasant word. oc©:ogi ^SoaSoggi 

gc8ifo:o'l:ogcS^i S. haS 03|oc©:« 

oj|i=qag:gi— a white waist-cloth. ©8:\83»i|jS:« 

Q^is=tnt^o;=: many, abundant. g]c8a;^;co^3u^:ia)G^o^:<^ioof^:cfocSfSi 

0£S;g8 = s»«.y©: — many. c^^£ogc^o;aycSicD©1:fif^£;5^8ig^cS©oQSoo^io^:gSccgc§8:i©»s^S:2^8;c^8t 

©golw^B 

many, plentiful. o5ooc8y^cqjS» a3Sc8:cco5cogS;i ©yocSGOoSoaSg^isgcScc^^tqj 

caT flSo§:;^)2S: igSco1o^:^i 

ocSoJ: ==oao:c\j: — all, complete. e«|j©ao^:i oc8n^;o^:o^o: i ^^cScgo :c\^cSii tj^;oo5o :8cq«p: 

«;;)|8 :it 

oc8co^=oto|: — circumference. S. 

ocScvy = eoanr^Jitl — a young man, lad. ffl^SegocSjSoSiogcSo^’poSn^jcSiccjcuSocgojIioa^yc^jSi 

T. and Com. quote the old saying: otcS^cosSotoi o»»£^ 

cooSocSo^i 

od5cg = e(ril5e®’SS:— fame, reputation. egno^:cgSi ocSjjcoSosOMojjSycScpi rv|,:oot)^i 

oo§; =:otc oTcoSq^:— an outer cloak. gsgcS©8:|:ioo§:8c&o'l;ir^oS|»Sg©:a^GSfi c©ooS<ja^<^o:ji 

see 0^008; I 

co^o<^ = — • without remainder, wholly, quite. Go^:‘5‘:<]cfe(^iocqoc^io»g8j©c^Si 

Gcottgsrt^iCfTQOc^moJ^cgii ?ijccqo 8:®^:^P K., T. and Com. have ocq|oc^a T. 

and Com. read Gor:j|OcSg:^c§i 

oogow8=.^^o3^ — to compose in a poetical style, to arrange as a garland. 

cco:gcS^o:^cSlocoooDSl^8gco8co^lt --------- scjccooS:s|:^tt CJ. reads 0c8ccos^<xj|cSi 

o|cgo = cc»o8;o|oDgS— to entreat, apologize. fflSco18:g§03otcooo8{o|c^co3Sia>cgoc1:;j8 * 

o^^ocSeo cScol 8 : 

o5:c»^=^og?8 ^ a throne, Gc^c«p8ooSioggSo|;<x>gioooSj»^c5|8iof5g^og^:i «e<»<||§c^s^ 

t||t^gSaoc«^g]C^cqi 

oS:c<»o8;==<:5S:o 5S— - a stand for a betel box.*: P. 

oi:«>^==c<£«^a><^ — a wheel, anything that turns on an axis. cG|«g^r gS:§^S:^Sio|;co^ 

c^Sf8'^n?SSgo§:« oq:cooo8^;s^c^cqi 

o|8;— a fence, barrier, enclosure. fiiGcSja»d8iio|8:^8jo3o:i^o@i 

g^oct^Jcgcgot^l* 5q«oooS 
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ocoo=oeooiooS!coS:iOTmo£»og(iSo^ — an empty space, the void, an unobstructed view* 
This is best taken as odowo. which see. Some say that it is a Talaing word; 

others that is means oavsgS: — good for nothing. T* 

ocv^Socco^£;=:^Scc»o£;»o;c^c\^ 5 g^a^So 00:00^ — to eat to one’s heart’s content, showing 
evident signs of a big appetite. s^;coooS.*g8cx^cSr ooSig^^cSgcS^i oo:^ 5 occoo£:i oS: 

cs 1 £:[g^^i©o ;f^»oc?£B T* reads a^cooo£:^Sa^c£iU. oc\:^cSoccoo£ ;i 

oS:©slS ;[g^oB K. has ocv:^o«coo8:b 

occo=:(^^j|cS^aD^ — . to deride, depreciate, t>b^s»o^£io<;co^£anc£ji 

occo;ocoo = ty<::S§oSa)^ — to deride, jest, <T^s|cv:iScf^n s»cigS :cg:c?Jtycco;ocoo 1 o§5^£yoc5ioooS 
glG©c^cScqoo;^^:B — 

occoo=cgoSocSy^oo^a)^ — straightforward- P. 

= B^cv^oi — an outer garment Registered by K. and T. though it is really a 
Pali word, which may have been introduce into Burma long enough 
to have been considered a Poraua by the old writers. 
o 1 :=^o^o — exceedingly thin P. 

8cSo5 = <^c£oaoa£:^^;x>^ — to be famous, well-spoken of. coocpotoScSj o:^o^cSc8c£0£i 8cS©S 
c0o£ic0o£ :i<^c^)^cnjo£:a^c:SB ■ 

8 c 8 co 1 S:~-^[ — a bush, jungle. P. 

8cj|=8cf:^|: — the carpenter bee P. and S. 

qScS=qSo^:^fcoc»os|o — the corruptible body K. 

c^cg1£; =:^[c©:m£ — a bush, thicket. ^[{^Gg1£:r»5i=ocooo£:c^coi§:go:oqjc5“ 

— layers of the petals of a flower. coao|^;gSo^t <tco0g§^cS 

(c^S — D.) j#cSi§^cScooo£:| 5 cSco^; (od— -U.) i icg§cg|f8|iq«\S<r|S(9^ic£3oE 

oS:^ oco:a^<^cqti T, and Com, read g|^cS«oooS:gc8cogS:icr7^j§S(^:w8ic^<|S 

<|£[g|*cg3o£:^<^^<»ii K- has o«^Si 

qob£x>j^:=:«,£oofScco:gc£»^ — to esteem, be fond of, cherish. j»gcSa^:|iqc^c»g!io>ogia^cSo5Si 

aqcooo£;©|;^^i Com reads o(9cSa:j:^ii 

q=:a»col£; — all together. 050 «03<^igjo5HGoo£iocm (38^1 c coo 0003-5 

qo3£ = OTqco1<jjO;o3^ — abundant, plentiful. 5»6yo8o3»£i<^o3£»^nqj|:i£»o;o^;o8|:cof:^o£M cIpS: 

coooSifiS# ■■ 

<^c:^;=^£.*a^§ 03 ^-— to compare. 5lSojlcg:r^f<ic:^jj»Sg:ioj^0303:j^£icorj|;<J‘:gS§^«|S:cyga^8SH 

^i»S=<^ccoo£ — hot, scorching. i[^s!8o3Si!n[§(^®So^njj!»Sc0;[§iccoooc£s8fJ}i'— • oocoorgioo^cpS 
og^: (oScooos)# T. reads ^^OT 8 c 0 ^^^lca^ocSooS<|gSr^« U. <^OTSc0cygicooooo80O§c^i 
colo^; — many, abundant. ogogoiEogSj^co1£;o3Sj^£i^<»Scolo^;i — 

ojcg:a^!5jj{, 


colo^QSjl = OT«|jo: — many. caoo£|8orj^^;i <jolo^:0S0i coscc^ooScibco^sB o^^ocSeocS 

collSj^a 

co'lg8=OT«i|o: — many. c<|!G^:g£ — Com.) g8»oj:cog^8o^ico1g8c»cScaooSii' ►ojj^ocS^^i 

coltooS =a>4yoi — many. o^:or;g8|j|OgcSi©^j8S£goSc^8jco1oooSo:|^$csoo8i— — ^oorSott8:^flT. and 
U. read 8S:8S:cgo£c^8« Com* o|;a:jj8jjjgvSi8£:8S;c^oSc^S« 
cc/lSxo^j =co1£:o^S — a low arched roof P* 

coTs=:(gc|5cooo — warm, heated. e^:o38:o8coTi ^5oo;cg5o3‘ §^:cc\il5ogccoi T. 

and U. needlessly register it as sScoT and cc^coT quoting c<^coT8§©jg« c»o;^cg 

qjo:=ccoo — a forest. (58c!^«cooqjo:iO50o:0-3ic5t]^'«?@'^5^«°*'3^B olcoocgoc^sooS^# 

my1=;ij£3goSi»oo3o — courteous, behaviour, engaging manners, fc8»t5cv||c§ioqod3|ic©o 

cfSr}^ i 0 cS 80 Sc: 2 j§; iqijj^glaoSjo^cSii 

0o80cS = co8@£o>^ — to think, imagine. Igccoo^cSioocs^cSiogcSo^i 0c80c5cogS:c»8iooo^g8o3i 


- « — ■ » ^jjSoScoooacttgoooi 

gS=cc»o£-— a sand-bank. oo|^:o3og]^jic»a(^ao^tooig8g^tco3o£<ji 

g^co£: = oo8:or^S:g^ — completely full. ©ogcpiiSi ®goo^:ccv3o£i osgcgoSoocScoS: (t»^goo> 

co£ : — M.)« 0^co8:®<p« ttSiceoDii^ScSa^c^oq^i 

goD£:=fta3cg^doa1: — a window. P* 

googS;=:!^5cpo5c£3>|j — a room, chamber. P. 


gc§= — a spittoon. rcJ:caoo8oc8®o;jo3«p:§o§io^§o^j§« — » atjcoooSsa^i^* 

§^=c^sgo;@8:— progress, improvement. ^:@l^ioooofoi«iio:go«g|i§c8ogg|^8 
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*( 3 — ^ robber^ dacoit. oq^Soo:o:j^cof£i^^gcSoo 3 i|Sijgo:jiStt 6 i * — cooc^^i K. has (§£s 

ojcSi Com, §S;cqSi 

(§^:cgoS==«c»o:coS — a young wife. K. 

;gg 2 ^z=ggjc:g«c^ verily, undoubtedly, unmistakeably. c 1 «ooDojooc»;SaQ<> 3 pS:ifQ<»t«c^i 5 >icS« 

^c^in T. and U, read K, has g(^|. ^ 

g|*.o 8 :=cg 0 cSmoS 8 :gS: — ruin, destruction. P. 

§•!§• = cx)S 0 ScogS — to think, imagine. qg 3 oo©SigSooSg,g.icgocS«^oo^:icq«<|o 5 ^;i-— oc 8 f^ 
co;^o 8 :t^coS(Tg |;8 K. has g.g.qicSmcSa 

cgo=:!j>6|jo: — abundant. cco;go;t>©«pn^:c8cjqoco^;ittC^oc5|o8^^«— aqcoooSis^J^n 
•egoS = (1) (^tccoo — big. (qtqjcSojj ( o> — T. U. ; c 1 : — M. ) ccpSt f^}oScq;ccooSooo :i 

cgoScoT(^j^: ic?o|l;^u — qoofog^Goq|ocS€>oi 

=: ( 2 ) OTcdS — small, younger, «aao:g|:cgoSicooEj^<^<\ 8 :B o 1 quS>|:^« 

^ (^) — incapable. oo 9 r^dScgo 8 icc 1 S;OTCooo 6 :^i coScoooScoSoo^/ cgso^cocSr^Si 

gS:cT§m 8 =§ii sqccooS:»^:t|j{B K. has t^JoScgoSi T. reads oo^ScJJcScgoSi 

ccis :o>c<pScq| 8 ico 8 cooo 8 coSoo| (oo^co^^ — U.)« Com. cc "^8 :ar>ccpScqj 8 ico 8 coDoSao£ 
co^ I c gao^cocS r^8 » @8 : g : §8 0^ a 

== (4) c^cgocScoDo — dry. co 8 :c^cgo 8 o^JC*]caoo 8 clcqjoc 8 i 

= (5) OT^OTggcS — even, level, harmonious* cao:a:j|cs» 98 f^i oacgoS^goi gco 3 o» 1 |i 

a[;jcoao8;a^:^^i 

== ( 6 ) cg|:oa 5 ^ — to shine, be bright. c§|:ocgo 8 cgo£i ga^q}o:©05o8og8t qjS:c«p 8 ^S: 
coiooo^|D§# oooq^l 

cgogs = 3 oq|o: — many. ^o§cq| 8 ^ 8 «fcSoDoo 8 |icgog 8 qjo:goi 

cgooq=:j»*(|o; — many. a:;[:o 1 i<^cq|rbicgot 4 q|o:goicgocS<::^;yo€ 0 ^:» - -— 

^c8og|: ^OT^oa^cSoaS-.crrijoc^cSoa^ == to level, Smooth, equalize. jjcScg|:fo;c»gi5»8:qj^oaoi 

acjccQo8:a|i^^« 

jj| = c 8 goaD^ — to be clever. t)g 3 oa>c 8 g^ia>c 8 g^«>oao:iaj^s»oi»cgocStgcyorS^q 8 i*-— c 6 oqt|[» 
g|:c 8 ; =:oocS= 8 c 8 goa 5 ^^ — to be acquainted with, skilled in. cJ 3 :«p:«ogoiooc 6 c 6 goo 3 o:«cq:cpg|: 

o8!ioa80:^^cSi c coo TO 000 

g=g;a)^i i»@ 8 :B>^oq^® 8 co£S — to be finished, concluded, ooco^qcqi qgi|o8cq^!^i|e5:co^;^ 
^ti[^ccp 8 g^i ti^jSor^cpta^qoqn 

gS= gScojjSTO^ — to wash (clothes, generally). cqg^cc^SgSij^cqigSlic^Se^SoSgi 

ojj^oc 8 (>'Oc 8 co 1 &:^^« K. has gSn 

g5:gS: =:^^cSg:©^; — to bc united, in concord. qcSo 1 g 8 ;g; 5 iif^:g 8 | 0 S{^igSsgS:c|j_aaoSi 
caiT^©^;Go:B ^tooSo^b 

g=:j^ 8 fqj:^S:TOgS — to bear in mind, Jay to heart. 2 »goiC|^©^i j^Sa>c 8 cggStcqco^;»cfoc£i 

go«c 5 |OcSo§IODo«o:^o^ 8 qJ 8 giogj|Sgooll oioq^i 

®E — ^stcSo1:iooc^ — a flute, fife. — P. 


o\\ 

i»jj^ = a95|8 — a lord, master. o>oguSoo^j<^^aoa^<SaOiJ>5jScq*og^:qc8t 

oo8oc»S=o>g — . constantly, permanently. 518^8:08:081 go cpSij^SiocSTOSac^f o»gc^oc 5 ccoSiol :^8 

godSco^ji sq^ocS^i K. and U. have 03080081 

oc8<^ooto 8; = yof8|»8McSagoSgTO^ — to conciliate, win the favour of, bc attractively 

charming, ocoooS:dbiqTOo:^§tcg:^coc8^i»c8c^QOTO8;« 02^oc8c*oc8colS:^f 

tt03ooa8=:,^^;|\a^oo£S — to sing praise, extol in verse. K. 

«q^z=oaS^:oog — to be intoxicated, drunk. P, 

<Bl:^^(in:so8; = o^«ggc 5 i gic8cg8;TO^ — to be defective, uneven. »1:^|«>1:a)8u 

OTCj^8:c^8ic^8i sjcoooS T. reads 

S5o^=:nqjjp.cg^oD^ — to transgress. P. and S. 

,ij|:cJ|^ii see oqc^B 

qij^cS=o^:«^ :oGcooS: — the COver of a cooking-pot. ooSj^^qjcSi TOgrSg<^cq|8jq:^c88c8«§ifrJ 

c^a|:c|« K. has cf. the saying quoted by M., T. and U, 

* £^;TOo;osq»oJ:2oSq« 

q^r=:cgoc8,|^TO^ — lo fcEr. 5|8<»^: icoo : js^Scpo : c^cS^ 

^co8c^=o>g^a>c^8:ig^co8:oD^ — to be fuH. og^c[TOiS[co8d^QSi— cq©^:^«K. has ^JcoSj 
U. c:)^;co8:cbf T. ^coS (h reading og^qa>i^coSf^gSi 
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S[:coS: = OT^:j»f^c»^cooo — invaluable, priceless. o 5 ^ 5 :a 8 ;coo:h 

@§^§^858'^* :cg 8 i«Si(iUo;^S[§cS i|^cS«pogacoi— 

cy8 = »^ — a jacket, coat P, 

mo:=: 8 ctf| — the tide. <|^ 8 ^c»o:ic^co^:oocc:gi c<^co^:oo 0 o: icyo :cogS:oocScocSi ^ 8 cooceoasoci. 

a^«\cqB T. needlessly adds g«\ and registers u(|o:cc^b The modern Bcc^ is used 
in o8;i[86e^8;i — ic^ 5 ;^:cdo;c 0 ^c8Scoo : ^ : cco — M.) 1 og^^oc^eSi §GC|g^c^cSjc 30 cSs 1 ^cS 
co^:« 

B8 = j»tj|o; — many. c(r^;(g':^o:^S!ccfScD5|8r^ic«>o8:c»8§!Oiq]S^^^“ »8:^jffipG?^8;i 

g8g§!=o>6yo: — many. fc8a3o:^o5ooS;igS^;3^Scogt^o^:G^a^c8ii 

g8o^:=:OT<yo: — many. ccoocSog^nccjj of^iC£»o8i0So^:c»Goii5|8o^cg;c^i— sqcooo8 :5^;^u 

[^8co1 =j»tyo:. — many. orj«p:5j8cooj£ayo§coooooSi|58co1o^o:y — . 

^8^=o>6j|o;^ — many oScg8:ooi^«jS::^^fl^iiQSQ(g^(^ii S)qcaoo8:»^i^j^!i 

many. £»^S£»^ica)oo 53 q$[§c§ioS[§G[goo^i 'Oj^ocS^^n 

gSc0o=o®«^o:- — many. oqjoSo|:g8G0oi§©^GOoooo^i5|SG©oo^«p;H 

gS^=oatj|oJ — many »So1:^o8{5Cjjc|2oS[^8^iGOo8coS:c^oS:B— -OttolcotjlB 

6^B’~ (^) — to coax, wheedle. oooooo«;j]cig^g:a5jy8ioocioQO^iclcooo8:o^ 

= ( 2 ) cooocSoa?^' — to help. ocS®o :ca)OcSol^^^:^,a^cS 8 ©coocoodOs^^^i 

QcSrrgcStficoco^ic^jw^ — to discontinue, stop, cut, be short. P. 

g^:cQQO = c\^ 80 ^ — quick. «c 8 «cScooc»oi[^^;cooo<oc 8 oo^iaj^OTO;«^gSoq|oSu— aqcc 30 o 8 :a|:B^i T. 
and Com, read (o^cS — ‘U.) 

g(5==^£3ogo — evenly, in unison. £»G^o^n^i<^^©ScocooStggo^cSai©S§!|c»i ccooc»ca>o<|^^i 

go;caooS: ==crg!caoo 8 co^ — tO entice, persuade, ©c^Scoc^oSn co(jS ^0 ; cojo 8 : c^joS a.. ooc q 

csg«p0S;canS;o8 ;a^c^cqB 

j^;=o>t^O! — many. G^^g^^Ijic^cSgQjoDoUco^oSiQjStto^icocnolla— — 
gt^&=:col4^o:g^^ — abundantly sufficient, sufficiently endowed with. (|j^Sg:o^oS« 
OT eg cS rgoS 8 « c «p 8 goS eg g8 [§ 8 1 a^© ^ ^ I 

gcS?^^:= ©oiosjjcS 08 ; — in a moment, at once. g^otG^oSc?}* 28§GaooSo8ioio6©1t«ag8tsmc5|: 

fjgSi^c 8 coooagS|t 8 i 4 (icS 0 ^coSooSi^cS^^: 08 flDi^c 8 cocS 5 |G 8 i 

cQocQo =»jjo ;cooo — many. ©8 ;cS | ^cx>^i i^^GSeg^cQo cQoi|^c 0 o«cg |8 

0^c«oc8«^co8oo^ — abundantly complete, quite full. o>o5o:og^:i g^gr^coS# 

CCOOCX)O 30 «^^p 

cg^£S= (1) — to search, cg^^sOTOotcggSocS^jol#— -^cc©ooooooc|^i 

= (2) <^©S:o3gS — to test, investigate. 8‘0Soo|o:i ccpc 5 coogo;cj»Si ©ooo:a^G6^:icao:GG: 

COJ^O I C g f ^ J^O CVJI CO 

^ == ojgSjG^o^loSg: — completely finished, without remainder, oicgcoo^i cgjc8cg^^» 

^^i^^ccpSg^i o^:8a5«p:G^o^o1s^cqH Com. and U. read oSo 1 <|o:^iogjoS 

T. adds that it is used away from the town by jungle people. 

gSB 5 ee (gSn 


o<^=£»cocS — the middle, centre, ogSi^ou^i f c8t^o;^eogSi 08 ^^codo 8 c| 8 :i ^ooSgccrjjoS:^ 

c»Sog|5 (s^gcoo^i)# K. and U. have M. and T. warn us not to derive 
this word from «oog, as some do. M. is emphatic on its being a porana 
and adds that some take it to be a pamadalekha^ i.e. a careless mistake 
in transcription. 


con 


cocSooSi— see ®c8oo8b 
O38=©o8io>g8s»cg; — ordure, P. 

o3f^:=:o:^o^i oii^ococSi cga»§: — almost, on the point of, about to. ©oc^^oSo^f 

eSex^eof |:iGgQc 5 gocg^:jj ,88 c^©|;t|B M. says that this word is not regis- 

tered elsewhere. 

03gSeo=:ooog — what, why! r»5^jgS;|:<^5i5|o|;o3^»oooSeogoji r^i©|{t|[« 

ooo 8 =a>ooc:fe— the Upper part, space above,— ‘P. 
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.o^c^=ci|ic 00:0^8 — condemmed in helL «^<^o^io^cJ[o^ij^Sc^^^id8aoaj^o5o:i 

has M, and T. quote the phrase «»ooS»ooSgo^Sc^Sio^ci[a>S« 

or^ooS: =«»co1fooE<^s^: — an outer cloak. oa5too;caoo8c8:io^ooS;^8i3^;^:c(^9d5c^:fl— — cqs|:^» 
U, reads <»«o;ca)oSid8:io^«cS:j|,8ii T. has cq»o8; as the equivalent of the Pali 
o1o1«| reading ooS«w:coooS;o8ji o^oc8:j^Si 9^^:0:c0ocSd^:« and adds that some- 
times Jq is left out as in Qsgc8©8;|;i «o8:8o8o1;ir}}oSj^8[go:c\{|cSa ©oooS^ttSrs^ 

<»^^cooc»gS4caDoc|oqi Com. says that jq is from the Pali 0858 — a maifress, 
as in <|OTfocgo8jj^so8co35c;«Sog|ji — 

008: is from o|coi 

— to avoid, shun. S. 

.cg9;=i^jcSjj,og8»^ — to give birth to P. 

^ = <»|g8;ot7^^©Sco^ — to finish up, conclude, bring to an end, oiolcioqi 

OH 

gcotSotS; =:?wor^Sc^S;«c»o — of cvil couduct, dissolute. P. 

«oc>|=«5»^,^coocSoD^ — - to be in excess, superfluous. c^c^S:c^Sc^|ic^S:ooog^oogSioo3^^«S: 

cgcyScoooos^i cc30oS<js^qcqi T. reads »00^^2S;cgg8cco9O3^i 

onrjcSc^l=o^o^^g8:«_goo8:cmooSgS; — freedom from reluctance in giving, from stinginess* 
P, 

«c»1c8qc8=oc®1c8««^cf>=:j^cgo^«c8aD^ij^Sooc8o3^ — to grudge, esteem. (1) fc6:^S|^S<^gSioocg 
«>5|^cocS^^:i«^Sc«p8oa^:g8i ^c8«^ :cyo8rqjf ocsj'lcSc^cS 

cgii uri<^8»|jc|i 

(2) :o9Ccooc8i cooccpSccoocSooo: I ocdlcSttqcSicgcgEcvycScoj^i^ccScg^cEf «^c^c8o3^i 

•tt^S««|j§=8cEoEs8ic»o ;gE:oaE:ca3oogao — knowledge that knows no bounds, boundless 
wisdom. j^cSfoSa^c^E;io5j«S^E:^i»^8»<^jgio1;co9o8:c|gt:^i c^o^9C»3jOTjgcEga3 i acj 
coooE:©^:^^« See also ^^Hl§ of which this may be considered as the nega- 
tive. T. and U. have o^E:w6ijgB 

GcgSooq5=©o^oScp«cayoc8ocS — improper, unbecoming. oogSooc^Si ogj^^ooSjoljcgi# 

ODOtcocSgcSi^coa^cEoji 5|Eccoceoa>9€|ai^qcqB U. has ooSooc^Si 

4»»j;«fip:=:»coQSuc^ — improper, out of place, ridiculous, c3o^:cgc^ocS^;i ca)oo^:jj^:o3^io 

ag: «cp: loSol ic«^D:j.^:cSa 

oag=cooS§:ic5|?g: = at first, formerly. <;5|:mjo:ttsgior}g<^oqio>l^o|ocS« — ^o^^oc8(ro<8co1£jc||i 

og5:=»|5G8»^ — uninterruptedly. s^cS<^cS«g5i:^9:cgfGagcg(^S:^« oocSqccooE:* 

000030 = «cooS«cx)£ — improper, unbecoming, c1»S;ccqj8co^:c o«ooS«c30oooig|Oft::g:caooSi5cj 
codoEc^i 

.QC§.| SQQ Or^«cS;i 

oc8:«cp=eor>S»«p — improper, unbecoming. «c8!«<pi8^o§|iog^o:8^B sqccooE:©^?^* P. 

has oCiSwcpa 

= ocooo— a shallow and flat-bottomed basket used in separating grain from 
chaff or grain of different kinds by shaking. wEcgoSc^oErogoSgoS^S^ ogSoo 

SflScgl — 5Eg^§OI^«>5§£»COC§oi 

ocfo=3>ooE£»cot£ — . gracefulness, comeliness, s8<5dScSooEc»oi ttCfoco^scaooEi »o^Qses»oS 

|t t^8|r3©©^:c|i 

©j^ 5 o^o:=: (1) O0fo;<^»c8co^ — tO like, be fond of. c^tjSqogSf^iOj^8o50ii^cSolgo;co^:i«— — 
scjccooE 

= (2) ocgoSwcp — improperly, unsuitably ggofoSoSi dSa>^gS|r«j^S<i^o:i cl«^Sc»o{ 
r^i3>o:o1:<>f0j«o30fi>^^i[2=8a>^ojB---— -oj^ocEoocScolS :^i 

= «ca3oE:«^S:i o>c»SJ>i> — fresh, new. ©^cor^ocE^cgi ^SwoJj^Si 

sqcoooS:©|:4ii 

©oSf = a5g^|ioo^ — an iron nail, piece of iron. cgocoo:cgowi»cSf c^or^Eig^Ego^iog^ig 
oogS. 

GoSmj^;=8sa^;aEs— an earthen or iron pot without a broad brim. P. 

ocopcS^ot^Etou^S — imperishable, durable. «^o;©ctqoc8ico^o<£c^S<??J09c&c^i — 

€« 
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e5^=oc«p£J[— . discontented, dissatisfied. 

c c . . 

= ©qjcottt^c; • — ‘imperishable. oocec^jOcS/ ^uS©[g5coooc8§i otccii^^cvijcSb 

-~l--o|,aDoc|cj|ii 

«ocS«<^cS = »a)S:«i:^§;8- — • out of reach. ©ooSwc^cSi G(:^iT^|f::goSc:^ic 2 j^fCoScoooc:S«(coc>oSy===M.)i 

o1c|§3^;c|ji Com. reads c:g|^:coSco3o55» and ogj|;coSccooS®ii U. gives 

cgj^:cuSccoo8^« K. has oooS«cooSii 

oco not to be, non-existent. S (f — M. U.) oSc»S|.i 0030^00^1 otn«|ja“---— — -aqcoooSs 

Bo^eoo£ = Bo, = pride. socq]Saj :ejio£ioscoo(£c^o8 jSi«3^soo£^c»o :iao<po»o jc^Su—— eoaoj^sp 

I’ . _ ' 

8^ = 8|jo — ^ woman. cSSQ^ejSioojoo^^rqjCvycSics^cojtibjodg^ob^i S^ocx^^; leog^sg^icofSa 

8^; =l§Sa5fl8oD^i §§:s»c§' — ’ be quiet, calm, to rest with sleepy eyes. cooo8:^Sg^tcog^ 

o^|icoco|ct^S8^:i|^Sa5cSn8^:co^a sijcoooS 

8c|»oS:a5c»8==:a;j^;oo^^:!»oaoog;aj^-- a person endowed with power and might. c^«oSc^ 
cc3ooS:i <qc®co5o8:cSir 8cj»oS:a5coSi ^ogScefrjj^ioogS^ic^^GooSi eog^cQjnoiB •sqccooS: 

S:ooo:==coo^S: *— a brick or stone wall. otc^8:S:c»o :q|<£s!8:coo :c§ii --------- cdo^^n M. reads 

mcSoo^ooo :c8b X. cycScooScxjo :c8ii U. uycSco^ooo ;a8i 
§;a5S=:cw?:2o: — child-birth. P. 

^cSfoi =<^c8a8c8- — . beard. ^SgoSuHitpl :i«jc8^o :cgoScgt5 J«{|c88o^oS|^8^ 

4^o8S;=:^;o^iooo;gio^t^^cco3o©oo:f^| — danger from thieves and robbers. jcoo5i©S: 

0i:^cgTc^8i»Gcrnjic88: ooSSco;®sj]5;b 

i^cfo=OTc»c«^ooSoo©SgS: — • gracefulness, nobleness of character, dignity, ©coc^j^;©©®! 

l^oS ic©oynj«fo©»^8^oi<ocSa>ooco:« U. cooeoQrcoo iQoS ;c®o^i T. 

warns us not to confuse it with — the mind. Com. adds that it can 
be used as an adjective in the sense of gold, golden* as, t|c^oco8o|;it^©^o^ 

gflS=^coSo^:i^gcSu 

^= 39 ^, — ► a flower bud. oS.-y^^qSigSojg:^:#- r?5:»|:^a 

^ooo; = £»ccoJ»oqjS conduct, behaviour. «cooocS©(yo;i c©oS^cx)9:r^j oq€p:ocgoDt^g1 B — 

^oo:^ot|B 

= — on the point of, about to. olqSa^rcjju 

. to be without, to lack, OTCOcS^i^goisnfoycgoSin ccoocwcooc^^^n 

coo8f^;=^Scx)o;i^5o3S' — ‘the beloved one, a dear son or husband. ©coscoaoc^cooSf^u 

a3oi©«^jc§«^ 

c©o8^=co8©oa9;- — - husband and wife. |^So1;o;|6^c«98^oo^8:^o8:jj>S®EI|k8K ^oorSo^n 

cttoco9o=^:aj ' — a thief. g8;oo|(||ccooi©oocc»o^:a^i — qccooSlBcaSog^s# M. questions it as 
a poraiia, since it is a Pah word and since grammarians give in the 
sense of stealing, The question, however, is left undecided as the Pali 
c«ocoDo may have been used as a Poraria, regardless of its Pali origin 
and as itself may be considered a pure Pali word. Com. rejects it as 
a Pali word. 


^:cj»oS:©5oo8==o^^:oo|^:oraoctQog:ca3ooj — • a man of influence, the Blessed one. c^voSc^ 

cOToS ; K^cocoooS : c^ 98 looooSi^ogSc^fqj^ioagS^c^^cooS i ©c^|©0a9O : 
sqcc»o8:®^:^l« T. and U. add that it is a word regularly used in inscrip- 
tions of the seventh and eighth centuries B. E. 

<(j< 5 j^oo^;oo 8 : = ^8co|;g^co£caoo4(jc5|,o~ a cheerful face. [^cS^jcEecrJ; j qc^o^^ioSf g:cocoDo 
a 1 r«^S® 8 o 1 c^i«^|c 5 «,oc^:cQS:ic^:c^:cgS;c 8 a 

t^cSgo =: g88[go§ao^;g«Sgo cx^cc^SoagS — to arrange tastefully, carve in an 

artistic manner. ti|cSgo8c09St<^ooo:©s)ooS^8iOT«<p85|cSo3:» 

>yc8©5?o£ = — . to tie the hands behind the back, ^;<^:«^cSg5ioSi ©8::^c5ooS 

coj5: ( 05^ - — ■ T.)i cGoSo^^iOGorjc^cSGOCOo'.tqi — oq©^;^B 
see sii|i« 

‘Ogi=8i:gS:i=8So<£g£!io^£cv)^:gS!iog9smo£!g£: — languor, sadness, softness, 

^coaoOTo ;|^Si©®o;oGcSiio8:jfc8^GOD5i^^C4fo8;cfo8: itfi^scgcqjoSto^cSB---------- oj|fS[ocSc?ocS 

col 8 :^B 
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' — -abundant. <sor^;<5f :vijo:g 8 i»Sc 85 :£»Sj|»SjttooS^c^(( acjcoooS;»|;viji“ 

ct^ocS^=^c»— a stick smeared with gum from the banyan to catch birds that may 
sit on it. S. 

<s6yocSo=co8coo8— an adulterer. P. 

c4yo<8*jj^: = e^jjocSsQSoao^c^ aS 5 ^«cqj 5 cocmS - — - to be half awake in sleep like a 

monkey, »c»ca^oS;<pictjjOcS«^^:»l|!oE:cx^oD 85 ©c&i 0 ScoDooo< 8 oo£S;i 

U. has c;^ocS4U^:b 

Q^:co^«|S: = «ol>o: — a wife. sySeoaS :coS; i j>Si oDo ;;^ 8 ic 0 :coc)Si c »TcoTc»oS ^ 

o^s> I : 

gS=:G0ocS — the north’ Goao8cyo8g8c^o8ia>o:6yo:cgo£ajj8i ^Scgo 8 ;^S:q:ioS:c^(g:cco 5 R^ 

gSGOTOcS = cgoc8 — the north g8:^^g8cOTocS»cgocSgg^cpi£»o^o^oon 

gSooo = gSa>o; — . to prevent, hinder. (38:goar>i^cSi «cgc8::^fipa i|j|SgScoo«cooi ccoooo 

aDO^^cjj[i 

' — "to ground to powder, crushed, 

gc£ =: o>8c 73 — in excess, more than. Ogolcoi c'ioDo:§:ooo;i5|gSa^jpc»{ji 

cS^;0cSooc^8i(^^©olc|8i — 

gl^csg==o^8S:^ a stranger |§8cooou|jO:^ioooljg^oj-> 

j^=:c|^; — a debt. P. 

gca> = 0cSco3o — noble. <|Cooc»o:ifoqccn>oifjc55>g<5oor^ic^cSc©cooi§;i 

Ggo(8go:=‘ii^:g'5:‘^»‘tlo: — - many. oo^^:g;j§ieoc8o^ot<^c&o1cgoc8go*.i<^|a585|0:w;« «W5coo 

cgoc8g = «ccr)o8:ccooG(g:g — an illicit debt, unlawful pleasure, «jc 8 g;giGg-Df 8 [§aco^ico 4 
cloDoi«o^c 8 goa>^icr>o«oc 1 :ol J i 3 >a^:©o:oc>^ja>;||o:a 3 g;^ol 8 ---~---ajj^oc 8 c‘ocS 6 o 18 ;^a Here 
cgot^g refers to the enjoyment of the five sensnal pleasures, cf. o^GoooStc^ 
«GOOo8:cgoc8g8 — . T- 

cgoc^Gg = o(^cg^gc3og — to act not spontaneously lut to fufil obligations, to 
act unwillingly. GgocScg^8Go|;»cn3|Sa>cn^: j8iGgS:o^:Gc»^;t gS:!: 

gonci^cooStyo:^# aqcooo8:s>^:^i T. has cgoS:cg as also U. which reads 

c^|OgdS<«^o:^H 

g8 = Ga>o— a forest. i§Sj§ 8 ^g 8 io| 8 g^cS 85 :« 

^^go:=dSco8:Gg0ooD§— to inform, notify. 

^§:gs = (1) a»<yo; — many. gSsgScooSoicoooS’.o^cgooD^# 

( 2 ) ^ full, complete. GOTOt£coc8og&:g8» ccoorooaoc^ 

g§:g8^: = j»4jo: — many, abundant. ocSocSco:|:i g§jg8^;cHic8i j»S£8jo|{g|» * 

ocS^i 

^S:^ = «^|o:6030~. many. 03 G 3 » 18 »mc£i a^cocS;(|cS|ioogcS©^cgi gS:^GfC»o;K 7 jG^cry^;c 8 ng^ocor 8 gj 
scjooqoE 

= rr:jjg:cgo8:o3^ — tO be narrow. 5 |SgcSr^oSc«^i c^GgcrggicgoSn jcScog§cs^o8:ooo:ia»S 
cgoSi^oooi aqccooS 

= o^^gc£c»o:GODOOTa>(;^— secret knowledge not imparted to the pupil. daj^egoDoa 

Gos^ocorSo^Sjy^ciqSc^^^c^ia^cSGcSo:^#^ 

oUo;=dc£c2^i|jGGo5o3^- — to exhort, encourage. g8c^gosco^ti^^©o:nqc8coQ${ c^cSog^iosoS 
ol5^8a^;4» K. has T. reads mS:c^g©:cogS;i ^|:©orf>^cSGc»Si U. 

qjSic^go !CO^:i^|:©o:ryjc8cooS# 

^£^o:=f8o^coTo^— floating, sinking and rising. P. 

gJoc^g(»S=:i»58odg 8— a^lord, master. G^oc«cooS5SaDo:iGCo;ccooS:coo:o3g«oo8:aoo 

scjGOQoSs 

S=co!|,£iocSi— a month, year or day, 4 ime. cjpSsoSitg^ijiSecgi^eo^!. |;j,S«^c5i.^bSco<S(5 

Qjsg!o|:^« T. reads ctpSaEscp^i^i 1 .^cSco<S^o^'>i and quotes 

♦he savin?-— oo:GE:a).Si»8oSi a8SS:§f«:i£i quoted also by U. It also adds 
that sLe wrongly substitute for § in above. 

,|. = «Smo= an auspicious thing, religious ceremony, blessing. e%<^S:eoS 

CmC^l^.oSoOOl .^OI 3 fOcgo£g^So£oOT 5 cBSog^!» 

^°l,a.S=§!e 8 lS:«!o:ec^ 5 gE:— the ceremeny of washing the head. P. 
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oacSoo^:^ = b — a whirlpool^ eddy. ^S^btt^f<»cSro|;^c^8ioj|:^©ooo(<»^o3gS:goa30:ii — — 
^co:Socij}i 

o>»S=j»c\ySic^:ia>oocS — formerly, in times past, ooorc^5^cS§ioS«<^ooa8i o^Ssojiooo:# — 
T. draws attention to the dot in aSi 

ooca1S=5|^gSGco:c6a3^ — to be long in time, slow, c^cSo^c8cx>c©1Sic5|:£»co3o8o§ic^ocScfo8 

ca3Sco^:i^u^f^:c^8i ac^cosoS U, reads ^o;ife§ cvj|8« 

O5o8=c33jo8ig:c\5:is6oq: — a knot of hair worn by Burmese men, P. 
a>go1: = c»o<»© 55 |c 8 ^co 18 :ooc 8 oo^ ~ to have sexual intercourse. co^olicocSo^i 

csoocSo3^j^c\J:c»8ooccoo ( - 

oi^oqcS—Gc^S: — ' a current, ^20oD^oqcSiS;::^oSc^c8ooo:iao<^gcp8B 

03 ^co 18 = gc| — water. c8»o^^(^cyo8r cooGj^-.c^oSogSi c»^co18Q8o^; I S:^^:co^:cv^c8n — - 

co5:o^: = ^<500^8: — respect, reverence. ttO^o^^^lSoo^no^cdSf^.’g&icxjScogSr^coaK^ceSco^i 

sqccooS;G^:^^i T. has and leaves out =^coSf^igS in this 

reference, as also does U.- — ^P. has <]S:o^;o 
<»«o>o = c|oo^;o§cooocS«|^o>c(jy5c^^ — * 3 . beverage for monks. ooo8:ccjooi cx>»coo«,8i oStoonS^; 
cs»o8: !*»0(^o8:cogS:Gc^oS# 

oa«^^:=so8o8^; - — . an elephant-herd, elephant keeper. c8S:ocS(rjj8f^;i c»<^^:cgoScpBca3oo 

g<^SirJ}:o^cSoo8yi C|ao^og^co5|ocS©o« T. and U. have oS^ijcSnrySfgS:# 

a^=:c€pc^oa>gS — to mix, P. 

= cxjg^cog — to believe, confide in. 

|,S» 

oj^roj: =c8Gv^o8;^8ia^cv^io^«ooc8r oJsS — almost, on the point of, about to. »S«p«f^|i5^8ccx>S 

^cSa2icB5i^cSoj^:oij; t^:^^§:ooSjeooo cS^icspS^^a cooo8(jjS3^«^cq« 

t:^:o3o:=:c5|oS5|oioogS — to avoid, shun. P. 

tgc8=:gjcS(;g8:oo^ — to be defective, cc»oS;(jg^;GgiGs6«cjgcS)co^oo^cgcS4« 

cgS :=gjcScg8:o3gS — to be defective, coo5^^cgo8®Snyo:t^8:«JjiB —• 0^0D0«|^^8 
cgS;o1: =:[ySjoioo^ — to transgress, offend, sin against. «cooo8:ca>:gSiocco;o©onc28;o1: 

j^oooii fy5:»^:tUB 

=co>ocSc<^ — crooked «Gc»DcSoag^;(cc3o5G[j^oSco|:ooi ■ccooooooo<|^^b 

(g= C|oc8o^acj^c»^i OTOicc^ooa^ — to step back, despair. ^S©|:|:ioS«oSc^;cogS;ia»cyj|:«|f 

OoS^uScgOO^I OOOC|^^ll 


c|n 

<^<8c^cS=:aocv:n82»§^i{jc8oo«^cS — quickly, suddenly. o8ojj:oScoc8i cooJog^^jc8j»o:ic^cSc|cScaoogoig^^ 
<|c|=c{»o — . a forest. COT0a30<^(^ii^<^j»cg8:i------ 

c^8:oqj^=g3S^S:oa^ ■ — to be unclean, dirty. a>g^o;c;g8:»o>c8oo8:cx^|c8j o8(»8:«oDgSfo^<|8;o^^ 
^g, o;j^o1c8efoc8co18;^l« K. has 

c^g=:gcSGo>o8[5c8o3^ — to cut right through, divide, oo^8S:s^]§i»co3oc*gf^i gc8c|^^8:^8:« 

aqGooo5;s^:c|i T. and U. say that it is now spelt as q|t and so 

pronounced, according to M. 

©l^cgoJ =OTc|^£»:||8;o>gS;co^ — power, ability. og:3ccooc8cxDo;i «^gScgo:c^oS:coSsjc« ^:©5:^i 

®|,030<|^a P. has ^g^8o:a 

<^^:=oo85cSy^; 000:00^ — to aim. intend, set the mind on. 

gaqj# ccooc»oDOc^cj|i 

<|oo^:=c^s^jg — a white waist-cloth, Sj=2i5Sor:j^^:i 8c8c^oo^:j^8i cyS©^:^cga ^a:>»8ccg:» 

iySiB K. has. <^co^;i 

c^lfcSoBS: K. gives this separately but it ought to be given under o8§j, which 

see, 

c^^<-;=:«8; — - a king, lord. o^^:G«pS(5,;c»^ic||(jj:c^.G!»oSicg|«s1S«pc^i ccoooocwoc^^p 

C||8=:s»cco£»o^ 8 •— habit, custom. o^«^^<5|Sic^oo8:tt<^iclQa|a)o:i 3qcoao8;a^i^^« (J. has 
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— a king. g^ccooS^|:jjS«c©o«^^^Sooo; i^:0Scoo5c«^Si^^<s»Toao:ii— — 

=r 8c8a§w^i ooo:0SoogS — to block up, prevent. c®o$ 0 £S;c^^;ooo:ioo£:cc»ocS<»ojgi—- 

ccoooDcaoc^^a 

c^S;=^co3icQg;aooD^ — to respect, reflect. P. 

ff|Sj:M=:ooca)o — nature, disposition. P, 

c^wcS = ooSjj>Sa)cSgS:ccooa> — intense greediness, lust. ©^;c8So:^o^cSio |o^;§Sc8i<^oc8Sc:£gSi 


c|co =^^:a8Sc^cS»^.* — a palace clianiber. g^coo^coicOTocSGttc^ooi<^©odbc;jjo£i ^coooSf|i2/3Si 

«S:©^;8S|b U. has gccoo^cco# 

^Sg=c^«p— . a place. P. 

=soS:^o8ol|f’g8i — • misery, adversity. odooocoS:«i o^s^^ojooo:!©©^^^: 

ooggol tcoaSa^rg^of^ii on<|§s>^:^p 

^c£<|cS=o3a^Soo©soo — suddenly, hastily. P. 

^cSgc8 = oa=6 — a sound P. 

cc^oo0c8 = c«^c8S — - shallow water. c«g^od8^^cSi ^Sol^^cSoa^ioogcScc^o^ajjccocoooi «8:fo 

co;a^5»C|^oocS^o^<^o:^i K. has 

^oog| = c^ooo:|^cSajjj»5co3ooac6 — , a streamer fixed on a chariot. S. 

j[c6=Gc^|^cSoigs»Scoooo>c6 — a streamer fixed on a boat. P. 

ccpS: == c^cgocScooo < — . dry. GqjoSs6OT<i^Q8i(||:c^SoqcSc\^c:Si gc:So^o8c^G«pS: ►o^ioaGolSicogS; t g£ 
CC008: Gcoi cIIigS:^! 

ccpS:«^S; = cc5©§(» co)8:corScooo ojjcoSsyS: — a friend of long standing, known since 
childhood. c^00^»S:^Si c«pS:«^S:oj|Ogi coScomcwc^Sj 8tx>o3O0Oi GttggocqjS:o5ic^£o£^ 

©00$, P, has G«p$cj8:« 

=ca:5Sc8^so3j^ — to be famous, widely celebrated. P. 

^8:^8; = cgoSGcSgo — in a straight-forward manner. J^sqcSd&jS:i ^8:^£:«c5cocSii 

0^000 

^:c^£:=g:^co1£:cooo8cSGsg= a friend acquired when one is grown up. P. 

g^oSo|^J =c||coSccx>oo^o?cco: — a young man, lad. j^SGooo£^mj[:f ft«>oSg^t:Sc^;r^rnf^j^:aoo:Goo;<»rS 

<^^gooo^:« a|Ojg:^g7:oSo^r^. 

^ = c[^oc£.J^oo^ — to fear. a>Gf<x>or^i <^|©SoocooStqjt^c^cSc6io£S:ioGi |^cco^J^ic^oc£ttooo^« 

0050 030)0 

|^^0=cgo<:8.|^Qa^~ to fear. co^cgoc£8ojjS:i|^^oo3£;ftycSB' ©golco^a 

^8 =«jco34^cX5^: — . an ascetic, monk. 5£^£:oocooiOT^a)Oog£icr>g3oco^:oo£iGa^:<j':a)£a3^i(rjjcSo^S 

OgOOlOOO^CjJ^i^t 'SK^COQoS: 

5|8^^:r=^Scooos»5|£ — a beloved lord. ©c8S©co^:» y^i(j|SoD^:ay<i5i5jSf^:o^<p:i6o3o^ooo;co^f 

— to be ashamed. K. has os8:oo^ico^:i oguSooof^:o^i gS: 

aqccoo£:»^:^i see also 

ji^=c5|o8g§^gloo^ — . to avoid, shun. «j|>So3(8:»ico:goj^0t i»j|gl5|8:«5ggG&;ii 000003000 

5^©<£=:<^f8io3©^:icoooc£9cS — a file or adze. aGgyo;co3orSGooocSt o>csoocS^c8ggc8i j^acScaoocS 

<icSi ojeg:»^:c|. 

G^jocSj^o ==i^:dS hail. ‘P. 

c^o8:o 3©8 = OTCSOOOOC^S — in haste, suddenly. §cS^^:ao^:»oao£:fG5jo£:oo©£»£fg«oo^S 

03^1 a3goo|:^i T. draws attention to the dots in c^oS:* 

^co3oS = — ►a throne. O30^:gg^:i^coao£f|:a3f£ij3§o|:©go8^ -oSt^loo^SgOG^S ;i 

^c^ocS=:«8: — a king. C2I^io5:c^o<^o3^ic^c^oc8arjcp:ic^«8:mo:o3o:« 

COB 

co(5©<£ =: oj^oo^ — to be equal, similar. cco:c5^^.*y^ac8f©8:« joo8|i£{co<;8©<£«l^ogcflS<»^jf 
coc8c£:=2»csoooocvy£- — ► in haste, suddenly- —— P. 

co<^(»^:==coc8^:cocSg5 — . in the act, red-handed, in flagrante delicto, cocSoo^xoogoi 

dfSojic^J o3^c^^ooi©|o<^ogcSi^f£<|cSoo^oig^cooodo«£t^ d5s»|:^0 

co<^^^=c5|;gc^:u|o; — formerly, at first, in the beginning. ^S:go:aoo3|io3g^io3|oo^< coS 

g|s»©og«cr3^:i qcooo£|£c»Sr^|iii 
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coSf^:=:sjjSco8— a beloved husband. a)o:6j^o:a«^:ico8^^;a)3Si5|SoS«gii 

coS§; r=co8«c»o: — . husband and wife. gsjjooSg: 10^:008 :|»Si co8§;oco« X has 

co8:^; and reads g55)!coSa|:ioq«cj?:^8jco8:§;oco:H u. 0^«o8:co^: ico8:§: oco: n 
coSr?ioogo = ^»c^S^S^ncS|^oo^^)SoogS:. — the eight points of the compass taken all together, 
from every quarter, from all directions. coSobcojyoi 

^SicScoogSoycSi — . acjccoo8t®^:^^B Com. has coSrboogon T. haS co8:cboogoii as 
also S. and U. and wrongly attributes the above reference to 
038: =:aicg^^^gS; — -excess See which means excess m prfce, hence priceless. 

It is also seen in such compounds as g^coSn co8:g^j qcoSncviS:^ and some 
others. 

cv3S:cgooS=g^ojj5{03^ — to fill, overflow. cx>^6a)oSco8:cgoc;S! gScojjorSOTaj: i c^8 :o2]^:or^i 
cv^|cS« 

co8:a3g=cc^g|^cS — a sail. P, 

co^cao'o8oo8 = nq^:a5 — high level ground, a spur of a range of mountains P. 

cv>gS:cooo8: = <^8;ifgS:oj| — similary, likewise P. 

c\3Cooo = af»2|^ooS:o:^S:*— * full, Complete. gSc^cocooo i!»oo3eo1c5^»o:ncoj|omo:Gj^B 

The modern equivalent is c^coIcocoqo* M. and Com. 

co^Sicooao: =:cooSo:^Sooo: — a cultivator. ogcoo9^^8:i r^oS«i^8iooi co^S:coa)o:( 

gS:08ioaoD8G^8:« - {»o8f^|ii 

co(§cS=aocfe8co^- — to connect, unite, be in touch with, within reach. (9^c^»=8c8isooSc|S 

8c8^icoj^c8oSaoo« 3qcoooS:s^:^H T. reads (3 ^<^oo 8 cSu U. 

cooScoo =:cooS“ — * a field. cotjScoocfy:^;^c:Sia^ooc:8jjo:3o8t8;go:gSoogSB 

coooo = ot8cSotoSg^ooS:co 8 icf Ga3ocfspo>qS < — - an extensive and open space, 5|Sc^«Scoa)oi 
ScScl^ojjkSiooojocqi^nGi^^o^Sjc^ioa^a cocooa 

cool =£rj8;c IDO cS — a table showing the items in columns. P. 

o5o1;=uug:Q^: — a large pot used in cooking. o«|Sc§S^°* a!lo1:©c»o:u sqcooo8;a|:^^ii 

K. has cooli) 

coo: =::^o:g8: — ^olng, motion. otoToSccoioI : icoo :3jco302l 1 wor^Sspoi- ojj^ooScpoc8go18:^^ii 

coSco^; =a8S.GooS; < — . to be inclined. P. 

c\^co8 = Goooc^o:t^ — a young man, lad. coScj:^:oo^^icv:|^coSt^Q^B oj^ocScrocScolS:^!! 

q:cSja^:co1=ooS:cooooiGC!»o8og8—- . to be just able to comprehend one’s own nature; 

hence without success. 3o8:^^;§i cq cS:a^:Go1i o^gooo 038038: 1 c\;^ooS:g 9 SO^:i^cSoj 

5qGcoo8:»^;^^ii 

= og^jS: ~ an ignorant man. sq:a8^:8^:t s>|Or8^:oogSicyjg^:Goo^:GOL>goa>^n 

oj^<i^^:©o:=o^cooo8:®o: — a mendicant. P, 

cco:o^J=^Sooc 8 go 3 o—- peaceful, quiet. ^c8^cS (ocS*-— M»U.) o^o^> j^Sccotr/^oso: i^c^coT©i — 
oi8|:sfi« 

cco:o^.= (1) aobgSo3gS — to Consider. — P. 

= (2) to be endowed with good qualities, reputation or character. 

a^cooS:^S^^!Gcco;c^,oo^iob^Go:o(^a^oooo^:i - ■ ■ - 

= (3) 5}|SaScQ^— . to love. ^SG8oo>:o^jGoggO(^cv^c5i^’^G^o8;c^o8:i a^Gg:s^:^ii 

ccv>:tj8 = g{cg«®o£ ■ — - composed in demeanour, sober in appearance, circumspect in 

deportment. Gcv>:«>Sg;5c[Ji c^8^^Scjfc»^it r?3;a^:^n 

ccooScoS = (1) »[§So38SoG(»oc8oaocS@Sao^' — . to be disturbed, troubled, agitated. C03o8; 

cjWoS :c|^ :^8iGgccv^&o30 ;iccoobco8^'|cS<qcSi«oo§©cS^Slt^ac8j^S:©^:^:flSoQ^: B — 

= (2) o2]S:ccooSoo^ — to be burnt, consumed as by fire. oD§:o3o;gSii ccooScoS 

a^>^S[S:©oa)8c|^o8n 7- 

evyeS = OToyo : — extremity, end. P. 

o^8^S=:c»a3|Saf>g^ — quickly. §oocv^8^Si c:g||Sc^cSc8S^^g:oo^:B c^:©^:^b U. says that 

some have as, Gcpc8c^«.8Go^»pDj^co^ji|a^cSic\^8;ijic^cSs]^ci8i08o53oc8c§8 »-■ — " o1«^8 

c\^Sa3jS=:£»c\3j8OT0| — quickly, hastily. |8^8io3jSoqj5icg^<^S§io3jSa3jS0|Gcoi [go§^aooa|:^B 

(1) ccoo 8 ;o 3^ — to hint Something with a view to do it later on. 0cSoa©oao:i 

cvjjo a1 coo ; y B-w-----.f!^ : » 
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•c4|o=: (2) CC008: — the chosea one, one destined to do something great- = 

sp : c 030 8 : 1 — ------- ©ol <p CQ oa C500 8 o a> # 

== (3) acj3 — a moment. aooocSixj|Oc^8i^s1«o»o:io^.<^ooo:r^5ig1:^^§»8:oo^c^[ySR—a^a^:^» 

•ccv^ocScmo: =oo8c3ooSc»gS — to be proper, becoming. oq^c1:€^cSi QctpSocS j^SicgcScocScc»ocoo : i 

oj^«8:«yo :r^iccmocSc\^o:c^«pioq^g '3 0oojii 

«o:yo8=:orj^^!TOC4|o: — - length. P. 

<5800^=0^08 1 00(30-— a rod, driving-stick. o^:c;^oo8gc8j^£ic5£oo^cnqjocS^ic8o1;^§«— — s»g(pa3 
ctt 5 og|:« 

.<5£oo^cooo 8 i—oi^cSi 00(301^800 — a rod, goad, stick. ooo^cSooc^oS.m c^8oo|scoo8:j^8«cocScoo8: 

coc8c3»cogcogsp«pii c^a^:t|{it K. has o^8oo|ccoo8 : « U. reads coc8«oo8:coc8c.3ii 

.C5|cyo| = o^;3o:oo^— to increase, cxo^ic^^oo^i oo|c5goi«oooc««oi^:|§;o^c3jc8ii 



.c5»c©o<^= c(3o8ocSg8j • — straight-forwardness, righteousness. ©8:c3j8oocoooc8i c^acoooS 

(gSiwcooocSoug^; icooScjgoSoo^’.c^jcSii — » ccoocooooc^^i 

.<§:^=:o8§;c5|o8oo^— to move and keep out of the way. gc8c«^i;^i8^i«c(3^c3(c§:(^gcr)oia^c« 

elco^:# P. has Com. reads gc8j^83|8^i«cg^::3iir§;^gooo« M. 

^c8;jjS;^8i[j»c[3:^o^H XJ. ycS^8co8iji-------~ic5;^§oooB 

.c^c:^= (1) of>|: - — near by, close to 

= ( 2 ) o>c3|£aog| — . quickly. c3j8cgo8:o3^ic<5cf5^|ic^c^Sq8R oj|^oc8c|[« 

= (3) j^S«jS:o8;cgoc8(38: — joy, gladness. ogjcSQ^sqos^i ^^oo^ocScoooo:i 

a^’jcoooEjj^isi^qoq^i 

~ ( 4 ) oo<«oo^gS!— strength. og^:oggii9je<»oS:5i§io3c^Mg1iScSg^gog£i 

■ct5o£=:mcSc;)l5i ofcSoocMo— flippant, frivolous, unprincipled, roguish. c^oaStojot^oSi o» 

fOGCooSoao : 1 [3Sfcyo:(3*-i^ii T. and U. register it under 

cc^oS" Cora, reads U. gS^o;g::^B 

c§8 = 30©gofi8OT4i|o: — abundant, coooSicc^.-ogS^Si Jaoj3;o^8cx)o :i o^:c§Sg8:soSi caooEgEg^^B 
©£: 5 |ca:j} 5 go«^S;R 

-eg <5 =co:3^^cc‘5o 3^— to offer, sacrifice Sc'oscocSi c8^<^c»foi ^cSca3osl|ii or^c^S^^cosS 

«^8;h 

c^ocS = co^8c©og8: — . fame, reputation. «£:tiyo:(§Sa)c8n9©^ooc8a:^i£goc8ca^5c(^}^|go:©o«D358 
.. ■ qcoooE^ScoSog^; » 

3jo^o=o1:o3^ — to be thin in texture. P. 


oil 

of8^cS=o1gc8— • a wheel for grinding cotton before dressing. P. and S. 

od6 = ob»1;— • a door, gate. coSo^jjkCx^:! ttJ^:|S{>biodbo^§:©^o8i r^cSc^^oSoqji.oSa M. 

and Com. say that o5i> is from gobi K. has ocboqj^G^HoSii 
o^:a:||8=5=o<£o3^ — around, round about. osooo8^8:cq©St ::8:ScSc»8a>^i o|io^8ooScgcg23o 
* coooa^sp^u 

oS: =8c8 — the mind. (go:|oS©8:^ioS:o8S:cgo£c»|: J«co5orScg^t<»^8 

oS:c8;=s»t^f[:«go:i 8c£ooccoo^coao — of pure race; hence noblemindcd, level-headed. 

oofS :cooo 8 :ic^» 8 :g:cSioS:o 8 :cgo cScoo : iSo^cptc^jS# 

to dislike, be displeased. »gcSeogcS>i 5iSmj<5<»9:i«^tSo;jSo,«ioS5 

o:y 8 q|c£o^»«||»f 8 ®cv^j 8 eQo: I 

oc6=s».oSo8<»aS:co3oa5ScS:— a fruit from a creeping plant. P. 

-- to be different, unlike. §oS§c8i^t qoooo^SSSu 

sqaOTob:©^;^# K. has o is negative and ho^: occurs in ©o^ojs^o^m 

^c^jSojj'.cSSnu^g^ifcco* (Com.) 

building whose roof consists of a senes of covers, one end ot 
which rests on one end of the other. ©fCBpSooofSi coo>ooag&ji h 

co£:a) 8 o 8 «j 3 ^j^g 8 ^!i coo<^^« 

3|opd5=ofq|SG©og8:,o^f|^o>o1cgc8g8; — the spreading of one’s reputation, sending out 
rays of fame- @^«a>o8c?gj[i c§8sx;i5^o3<8i(^©c8<»^:c?oo8icoc8ft*««P^B§* o^aScog: 

9SJjS 1 1 

.^^:=|!sgo<«OT@g£! — praise, honour, glorification. W-'^U 

©0098 :o^;cD g53jq«»503|!« 
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— to show signs of dissatisfaction, be salky. P. 

03cS=:cj3oocS::^«)S;cx>gS— tO descend. »|^oc^cSff^f:St|2§![g§:oocS^icc^ooc8S5coiooGOOOcS^c^S « 

cocSoaS=oocSoo|— a rain-bow. cfl^ff|^a^;g^;icoc8QQ8«^^:o§i03c»^:|:goSidb|;ocS§i< 

osSsSs =c|C3jc^oo^:o§fi^spca:uoS;. — . a hermitage, £3c^a^ao§;io^^S:ogSiooS»S:<f^cpi a^cScspcScoo 

ccdSb COOOO^«P^II 

coS;i^Sc8:=^03oD^cSnrjjcS||a>^ — .to be of One mind, unanimous. ttogocS:a8:{oo8i?jjSc8:o§io^g: 

s»o;cqc8iOj^a9<ijc£o^ioo3^aSooOTOi^^cSgQc^8« aqcoooS;s^:^iiCom. says that some, 

for instance U. read ^goocsSroS; which is tautological as go c^S follows. 
oDS:c^o=:(DSgoSg8: — . purity, cleanness. P. 

odS:c 8: = S»o8:a»go; — separate, different. C|£Sj3^o^cSg:iooDo;gjo^ioD8;o8:5i8;^i|fS(^yB 

S. has oo8:?^« 

oDSa>8:==GcoSoc>co8:coicc^ga3co8 — the sixth month in the year, equivalent to Septem- 
ber, a regatta. fSo30oSiaoSao8:c|8cooo«--— ---»8:^oco:a^<|cqii 
o3SooS=aSoSSMo^S!tto^^ — completely, without remainder. oocx?o^^©Si|o ;fcSgSo^i mS 

coS»o8:i cwococ\jj8 ■ go|oooa^i^ii T. reads. coasoc^icSi looSooSttl^EjB 

Com. and U. oDSaoS»g8;o 

aogoS = (1) «<x)o:8^:« — a wife. cxjcSojjogjSroS'c^ ( ~ Com. ) oo^oSj^Sio^8co^«i|.i-— -- 

crjj^ocS^^B 

= (2) cx>Sco3on^oj — a husband, cooSooo^SoS (oS-Com.)!^c^^c^Sco^!ioo£So8©^ii— 

= (3) co8t>c»ot—- husband and wife. 6odScoo^8« c^:o>rgS:^i oo^o8|^Scag«cgo:oocSccoaiK 


03^0^:= (1) co8c(x>o<^o :*—* a husband, »oScoo5c©oc^i cl^SorJjicloDwS:^: j —. 

= (2) ooao;8|:« — a wife. 8o3^fcjj{;co^; i oo^^rcfr^SooSioS: (fcS U.) cc^coS 

ogi <j8:^|i 

= (3) coSoooo: — husband and wife. o5:cod5|^:cx^cSi eooo8;cr§|:oqo^cSi 

O5go©^;^^« 

03^tf^S:= (1) oooo:8^:» — a wife. oow^cSoS: loocScv^: j,8;o5^io3^iq8;cgocSo30 ;i8ot^cp:c»o:n— 
= (2) coScoDoo^o: ■ — . a husband. a^:o5ooS;^8io3gSc|8;c^oSo5^: i 

©8 : f OGo:s^u^:OiXO ; cooo8 

= (1) oaoo:8|;«— a wife. coScoSoSSoj^i — U.) c^S:isgc8^<^5s 

(cgS: — U.) oc>gSi «Sjfoco:s^<^oqi 

= (2) c©Sc£»oc?^o;— a husband. coSco'lS.'colS: (coj— U.) aq<|^2^|;co3oj5|8cj>o8jc|»o8j 
aj.oa^c^^coao a -"" — - qS i 

a)^cmo=:^ (1) oosotS^tw — a wife, aSSctJos^c^jOiSojl^crodjjfcSg^OfispcScoooSic^cocaooS^ii c^8 

= (2) coScoooo^o; — a husband. ^SoDf^cogSciyo! ^ooog:ooo;j O>o8:o^^goi sragScIco^iB 

o3^:;^o=:^8oao;c3aS: — a beloved son or daughter. c^c«po3©1icoo:oo^:^o<iSicgoS!goi»:^8:i 
oo8 : 0030 : if go 

03 =00851^0:00^1000 :gSoo^ — to reject, prevent, prohibit. £cSg^8c5c||;i oBcootoo^:^#- 

a3f8i= (1) «8: — a king, ruler. ( 0^8:028— Com.) o8:c§coo5o3o;b 

— ol€^8s>^{yj[B 

= (2) lord (Buddha), 00^8: coo ccooSn eocEcooSccooS-.c^i oaco18:o^OTo:t fo:o1 :o8o8icooo 

cosjjSo^B Also written coog^iSj— Com. 

o;j|ooj^=;:|gS:8^gooo£S — ■ to divide, distribute. coooooo:88too|;a3^}||gS:gSiB' 'ajcoaoSeo^; 

K. and S. have oo|a>^n 

03C^: = OToScaarcgoa^cScoSoogS — to purify, cleanse. w«^s®8cf 1 tjjoBcSccigSicgocSc^jj^cwSi 
»5|8c|$coo:iOOTSa^;f^n T. leaves OUt ^ 

5|5«|Sooo; from this reference. U. reads a^c8c^^;Gc^S§» 
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<»cj:=»coo: — a bowl or cup. -«coo:ooc§:icoooc8cc^ccg|:co^:i 

odS:^ =j»<(|cSc^cSa)^ to be angry. aj8S:c«o§icfoSftCQSc^d5ioo5;^oSjf^:ij^c^:^gS:§i©8cv5gS: 

c^:coo5«^jj>Si ooo<^^i 

£0^= co30c^otj[ — a young man, lad. a»^£o>^8ic\:jcoSo3^i(gS:J[cc»oSa>o;ic^ccooo5jo:c§» 

— the Summit, a bud. <^03^:^0381 o^^:cgoSfSa^|f8ro3<^g^g5§i Cg§ 

— to avoid, shuD. g^.O5^a3£5^^!ic^«Sco«^^!§i0f:q]9(T^^!o,gii cjj 

oocSo^^i S. has 

03c«pS; =csg:0^r^oSa3^ •— tO fall into decay, rot «l:f8ica)oS:i o^:^o:coooS:^j oDcspStoS 
X. TJ*) =g8iooS:c»:co8ajjcSi^08cj^o8cj^ticc5c^csg:o>oii — gc^coooSig ^■SiS» 

o 3 cc ^5 = c4):c0^S^c©5oagS — ^ to have an evil smell. aocfeo3c<^5c/5isj]gcoTctqo8icg:|ggo§i«|[c(D<ti 


O3C0^03c^Si =co18:o3n5cKpc^os»^ *■ — to mix, associate. oaco^£»c^8:i O^so8jo§fpg5:o 

-5qcooo8 reads o>o©«c^^i Com. a»'3©«<^^>ooc»^ooc^S;ic^»o8:o39:i 

o3oocScoa)=§o^OTcttT- — a companion, helpmate. P. 

o3coo=:8c8o2jS:o8— to be friendly. P. and S. 

TOcooocS = goS03S:g8:— filthiness. C3OCcg:co1c80Siooca>oc8^4'®^^^?f^* " 

O3ojjo3 = c»oo£!ogi}c8co — the seventh month in the year, nearly answering to October. 

53So=rQS:o1:oo^ — to threaten. <roc8q03Jcjc^»o|g8rcooo^:<^fa>cS^@:3ao:» 

co^8:=:(l) ojqcSswScooo — named, known as. swoaaqa ig8:c]§^^rqn§ooaqis»o8ogajj 5|8[^fioc8soc5i 

06^8 ; 3c8cS a —— 030 q[|cjoG«Sng|; I 

= (2) * — a precedent, usage, tradition. o33ooctt©i®oo^(;co:qi oo(§c8^g8i©^o3©ooi 

C5 : cr> 06 ^8 : 1 <Tjj 8 ^ : ^8 : cqjcS a — ^ I TOqjo I 

= (3) £»§ — constantly, permanently c^^c5^coa5co^:iocsw5tts»Ssiojo 

:^«:cioo nmcSooS: ^oSjco^8:oot|c88----— -*-siqccoo8 :» 
coc»=gS05c8goo^;Q:o3£S' — to assemble with one mind. ojcoooSw^^iwoSgoagSa*--— 

:^c«Sog^;ii 

a5ccq|o8 = co^: — an iron chain, aooSolcocoaoSi ccoorSoo^cswoScooSi coccqjo8qSocSicfq|ocS 

coooScg^o^' o1q8o|:^a M- and T. read oocSo1:c®cor>o88 

■ooocoooo =: «o8oi:0S:i^§:o3o — peaceful rest, happiness. C)oSao^:coDO»1i OOOWCQOOO^I 

cooo8:go|tS£Oc8i^qcq|c8rqjS8 sqcooo8;&^;^« T. reads ooSso^icl^oe and with 

U. quotes the saying — o3ocoooocQCo8o|:io8o^s»^ooo:a>ca>oc8©fl 
^0 :qj8;=:c3Q8ooo3Qo1cSgo:«o3o^s»SrfJc«o8|>oc^ — brothers and sisters born of the same 

parents. cooSodo : qjS ;og8 1 c J^o 8 : 1^8 : aq i 2? * i -^coo qc|[« 

oSSoD^: r=r«dS5:«<o^g8;fcocgoo^:o^:g8: — steadiness, a careful accumulation, an exact 

collection, cocgdSSoa^: 1 ’ «co?* ®C0'3 oooooq^a 

d8S:oa>o: = cS8;ao^i — to take care of. P. 

o8Stg^:=:o>^cSqo3^ — to be ashamed. q}c8^o;^8:g^:iOT5^cSoo^;cx^f8j 

00^1 P and S. have U reads «oSq)^:cgo:j^i 

:d8:oo: = ^cpr^cSojcSoo^ — to know the nature of. o^:<^oS:oo;i o^:^,go:ogi dJcSoaosooS 
caoioSi c^t^qr8cooo8<sSM— — — cooq^^«K. haS oS:©o :<2iaqcS«T. dSj®o : andcSeost U. cSeoti 

cqc8=:coocqjocSoagS — to perish. P. 

cq^=:i^o3^ — to fly. qjcSj|^ocogS:oq^tgSocq^aiii»oq|oqjcSi 

oq.cco:=:oo»^ — a messenger. o3«^co^ca>:jcq.cQo:coo^c^*--~—--o5oq^» Com. and M* have 

cq:caa: fl 

a^q|t^=s»ccoOT«)o — habit, custom, conduct. cloo^ooosi iqco3oS:»|:^^t 

T. reads oj^q|oj^8if^coS:«ojjic1o3^ooo:» S. has oj^qSioi M. o^cx>S;<2ittCom. suggests 
it might be ooS:^ compounded with o|[« 

<ioD^Gg = o^S^doogcoaocg — . consecrated ground for the performance of certain 
religious rites. qSco8cocqjgicg0;co3j^|jc^cS®^cQoSoD|: «8;ooo;©^st7^i-— ----.co^cooi^; 
oD^c«S<^|: { 5|8 o 8 <»oo 3 )fi T. reads o^tSogcgoS£o|:i as also M- and adds that 
sSS is the modern word. Com. o^8ogcgoSo3^:» 

^cooc8i=:cg|:eo8:£»^ — to be bright P. 

‘«oao(»o; =ccoo 8 000:0^0 ‘.03^ — to be arrogant. O3«co:o>c»c»;ia»go;go:c^8icooooooj888 — -gq 
©coo8:»^:t|[i It is the same as ©©Sc»o: — Com. 
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co3o8:=rs»t^5: — useless, good for nothing. Qj^oIcnooSicogS:! mS:cc»o8;«cSc^c8tt — 

Com. and U. read 9jo1cp8:co^;Mjy8:ca>o8:tsc8oDS» 
coDo8tcgo8:=[§:(g§:cfipc^ooo^— . to mix, intermingle. P. 

r^c8<^oS=:o©tOT[§ogcS — incessantly, permanently. dS§6ooo88:ocSi ggoosoSo^i :^c8<^cS®8: 
0^8 tt - o1c|§s|:^ii T. reads aSSccooSStooSi 

i 808 gSg 8 i gSi^ogS — . elevated, prominent, perched on high. Gooo8g:<;ogSi 
cT :a5: 53^8 0:^^8151 cS|§8cg^: I [g^So^:oDo jn — oaoSf^^ii 

ojS=©ooo:«oli^:j^S:oD^ — frivolous, crazy P. 

ccg:^ = COToSoQOD^i <^c^oo^ — to desire, wish. «^^8cc^;s5ji g:G^^iGC^«c2cSi 



©cg;c8=:Ggo3^o5^ — . to speak, declare. ccg;dScoo:^|t[|:gS;o^^gSi Cfcy:{|o3cc^8i 

000 

o^c8c<»:a>Gc8 = o^»Goo«3^.«£io:goa^~~ tO show disrespect. tf|Gc 8 cc^ 5 cao:iaj§cSc«)^:r^i 05 c 8 cco! 

OTGcSi^^oocSoSu The modern equivalent is o^c8cco:«gou M. 

and UV 

ajcScoaocS a»cg^Go ; co3oot«|S — a very distant place, quite far off. M. says that this 
word is not registered as a Porana, being equivalent to the o?c8 of town- 
sfolk and ccoorfe of country folk. 

o^S=J»a^|8oQGsoo^ — .quickly, suddenly. ^2S:cgooS!SjnSt<^^c:^8:o^Sw^ic8Sc;S^cogia>mSGoa)o:n — 

cqS©o: = ooo;g — a robber, dacoit- o^S©o;c^c»c8i c2^gf8G33;|Si §8:0^80911 Com, 

M. and T. quote a saying of the law-givers a^c^o^S©o: 6 (x> 5 i ogj^cayScoii 

r=gS:o 1 :030S — to threaten. gcooScoooc8coi OT^ccoo8o^:^;i£»o::^^@:OD^a 

=^o2c8s»oqo 5 — astronomy. or^§:oocSo3:«p:*o£Oo4jjo;a>o:ic:^g5o;«^oD^;i gcoocjoo^oi^^u 

cooGO = Gooo^—. a forest. cqjSt^«S|Jo3o:idS^C00GO icooo»^:o1:^i! 

0000^=6000 — . a forest— S.T. says it possibly is from coo«o§ meaning the Himalayas. 
c^a)<^=s 85 cgo 8 — a house lizard. S. 


MAUNG TIN. 
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WHY IS BURMA SPARSELY PEOPLED? 

In the issue of this Journal for April 1914, an article of mine appeared asking 
the above question and suggesting— it was only a suggestion—that the attitude 
of Buddhism towards marriage and the family tie may have be^.at least one 
important contributory cause. Since then Maung Ba Aung’s article on the same 
subject has appeared in the December issue of the Journal. Moreover, I have 
learned two other facts which bear on the question, so I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to continue the discussion. ^ 

Maung Ba Aung starts by quoting with approval the following remark made 
by U May Oung when my paper was read; — **Mr. Stuart’s suggestion that Bud- 
dhism discouraged population would not explain another mystery — the scant 
population of North America when the English arrived*,,, Personally he him- 

self did not think that along the waterways, where life was easy, the population 
of Burma had been less than that in other countries.” In reply to this I would 
say in the first place that my suggestion was, not that Buddhism discouraged 
population, but that it did not actively encourage it as other leading religions 
have done. There is a considerable difference between the two. There was 
no active discouragement, of course, by Buddhism. Its aims were purely spiritual 
and it simply ignored such merely mundane considerations as the need of 
population if a nation is to hold its own and to survive in the struggle for existence, 
which is inevitable sooner or later. My whole point is that other religions have 
had an eye on this mundane need while Buddhism has not. The distinction 
involves no disparagement of Buddhism. It is rather a tribute to its spirituality. 

As to the sparer population in North America before the arrival of the 
English, the cases are not parallel. The conditions of life throughout the greater 
part of North America are not so easy as those in Burma. An even greater dis- 
similarity lies in the fact that most of the original inhabitants of North America 
were still in the hunting stage of existence. In South America it was different 
as the Spaniards there found fairly dense populations of comparatively civilised 
people living by agriculture. But in North America the Indians lived mainly, if 
not entirely, by hunting game, and if one is to live by game alone, one must 
manifestly have a very large tract of country to support even a small tribe. All 
hunting tribes have occupied large tracts and when game became scarce, or when 
their numbers increased, they invaded the hunting grounds of their neighbours in 
search of what the Kaiser has since called “ a place in the sun ” Like him, they 
wanted extended territory where their surplus population could live under their 
own institutions and customs. If they conquered their neighbours, they obtained 
the desired extension; if they were beaten they came back with numbers so much 
reduced that the old hunting grounds would suffice. But this is a digression. 
The point is that the peoples of Burma had long emerged from the hunting stage 
of existence. They had brought the knowledge of agriculture with them and the 
aboriginal Negritos, who were still in the hunting stage, had no chance against 
immigrants so much more advanced in civilisation. 

U May Dung also says that he does not think that along the waterways the 
population in Burma was more scanty than elesewhere. All the available 
evidence seems to point to the opposite conclusion, but even if there was a fairly 
dense population along the waterways, the puzzle still remains as to how it came 
about that in from fifteen to twenty centuries the natural increase in population 
7 
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had never driven the people to face the struggle for existence in places where 
the conditions were only a little harder. Throughout most of the country any 
man with any knowledge of agriculture could have raised enough to support a 
family without much effort or risk Yet there was manifestly no such spreading 
over the available vacant lands. 

We next come to Maung Ba Aung’s own explanations of the puzzle. The 
first reason he adduces for the scant population of Burma is that there is no 
strong desire for numerous progeny amongst the Burmans. This is scarcely 
borne out by the families of the Burmese Kings. King Mind on was not the only 
one of them who left a family of somewhere about a hundred sons and daughters. 
No doubt, such large families were very unusual among the population generally, 
but my contention is that this desire for descendants is not strong enough any 
where to keep tip the fighting strength of a nation, and for this very reason oftier 
religions have sought to secure the necessary increase by making marriage a 
sacrament ; by representing large families as a divine blessing ; and by improv- 
ing it as a religious duty to leave sons behind one. As to the Burman having the 
sexual appetites less strongl^^ developed than other nations, which is what Maung 
Ba Aung’s second reason implies, there is no reason to suppose that this is really 
the case. The Burman is generally in robust physical health and, given physical 
fitness, these appetites are much the same among all races of men. There again 
I may point out the case of the Kings. They certainly showed no sign of this 
appetite being atrophied in the slightest degree. Moreover, most Burmese men 
and women marry at least once in their lives, and there is no reason to suppose 
that Burmese women are less prolific than those elsewhere. Many of them bear 
a considerable number of children, and there are probably fewer absolutely 
childless women among the Burmese than there are among the women in mono- 
gamous countries where a considerable number are practically condemned to 
life long celibacy, whether they like it or not, simply because there are not 
enough men to provide husbands for all. 

The third reason adduced, viz.^ that Burma is a much younger country than 
India or China, scarcely meets the case. It is true that both these countries had 
reached a considerable degree of civilisation while Burma was still inhabited by 
savages. But these savages were Negritos, not Burmans, Talaings or Shans 
These immigrant races must have brought with them something at least of the 
civilisation prevailing in their old homes. Parties of them who got shut up in 
narrow valleys among the mountains retrograded considerably, no doubt ; but 
there is no reason to suppose that the three main streams of immigrants who got 
possession of all the most desirable tracts of land, retrograded in the same way. 
They have had some fifteen oj* twenty centuries in which to fill up the country, 
but have failed to do so. This is certainly not the fault of the aboriginal 
Negrito savages. One might as well blame the miserable aborigines of Australia 
for the scanty population of that great island after fully a century of British 
occupation. We know that one reason for this scanty population in Australia 
today is that the working classes, who practically rule in all the Australian 
colonies, are averse to any rapid increase of population as being likely to reduce 
the prevailing rate of wages. Consequently, they have not increased in numbers 
as one would have expected them to do with so much vacant land available. 
Nor have they actively encouraged immigration. They have grasped the teach- 
ing of Malthus ; but it is only in very recent years that they have caught any 
glimmering of the other side of the question, viz*^ that the inhabitants of densely 
peopled tracts, where the pressure on the available means of subsistence is very 
severe, are not likely to look with equanimity on large tracts being held by small 
numbers. In fact, they will only tolerate this while they are unable to present 
it. Once they think themselves strong enough to take these sparsely peopled 
tracts, they will try to do so. It is possible that the Russo-Japanese war helped 
to make the Australians realise this. Any way, they have now realised that 
they may be compelled some day to defend their land, and they now insist on 
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all their young men undergoing military training. The present German war may 
bring home to their minds that numbers as well as military training are needed 
for success in such struggles. This is precisely the fact which was grasped by 
those early religious teachers who sought to foster a desire for a numerous pro- 
geny and to sanctify marriage as a means of securing more adequate protection 
for the children by emphasising the paternal relationship to them. 

As to the bad Governments and the ignorance of mid-wifery and of all 
sanitary laws, to which Maung Ba Aung also points as reasons for the scanty 
population in Burma, things were little, if any, better in these respects in India 
and China. Any real and adequate knowledge of sanitation scarcely existed any 
where before the nineteenth century. Yet populations have increased in many 
parts of the world and in many different centuries in spite of the most crass 
ignorance on such points as these When one comes to dense populations packed 
into manufacturing cities, sanitation is very vital ; but agricultural communities 
scattered over the country get along fairly well with but little knowledge of 
sanitation or of scientific mid-wifery. No doubt, some deaths occur which 
science might have averted, but, under healthy, natural conditions of life, these 
deaths are the exception, not the rule. 

The next reason adduced is that “the Burmese woman is a hard labourer 
and faces her work as boldly as her partner the Burman/’ This is true, but it 
will not account for the lack of increase in the population. It is not the women, 
whose lives are made easy for them, who have large families, but rather those 
for whom life is a hard struggle. It is in the labourer’s cottage rather than in 
the wealthy man’s mansion that one most frequently finds a flock of healthy 
children. This is very evident in European communities. The cottage is full 
while the nursery in the wealthy man’s house is empty or nearly so. In India 
and China also, in spite of greater poverty than is known in Europe, or in Burma, 
children are not wanting in the homes of the poor. The Indian woman does not 
work, perhaps, as hard as the Burmese woman, though her life is harder in other 
ways ; but the wife of a peasant in Europe or of a poor man in China probably 
works quite as hard as the Burmese woman. 

Maung Ba Aung’s last reason is that the plains are not so extensive as 
those in India and China, but the fact remains that there always have been and 
still are large tracts of fertile land which would support easily many millions of 
people more than these ever have been in the past or than there are now. 

One of the facts that has come to my knowledge since I wrote my original 
article is the reference in the writings both of Caesar Fredericke and of Ralph 
Fitch to the origin of the tamein. The former says; — “ They say that this use 
was invented by a Queen to be an occasion that the right thereof might remove 
from men the vices against nature which they are greatly given to; which right 
should cause them to regard women the more.” Ralph Fitch gives very much 
the same account, adding that this, and other customs which he describes, “ were 
invented because they should not abuse the male sex. For in times past all these 
countries were so given to that villainy that they were very scarse of people.” I 
have heard the same explanation given of the origin of the tamein, but never took 
it seriously and did not know before that European travellers of the sixteenth 
century were responsible for it. Travellers of that time were too ready to accept 
any fantastic tale they heard, and the fact that this tale has survived for more 
than three centuries does not prove its truth. To me it seems a gross libel on the 
people of Burma and the surrounding countries. No race probably is entirely 
free from this occasional aberration of the senses. It is evident from several 
passages in the earlier books of the Old Testament, in which it is severely 
denounced, that this vice was not uncommon among the early Jews and their 
neighbours. To grant that it ever reached such proportions in Burma and Siam 
as to make the population “very scarse”, merely on the strength of a tale 
repeated by two sixteenth century travellers, would be absurd. Moreover, 
even these travellers assign the prevalence of the vice to an indefinite part rather 
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than to their own times, so that explanation of a “ scarse ” population niay safely 
be dismissed. I would not have referred to it at all, had it not borne directly on 
the problem we are considering 

The other fact which has come to my knowledge since first writing on this 
subject is that statistics prove that modern Protestant populations do not increase 
as those belonging to the Greek Church, the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Jewish community do. This is a difference which has been at work for half a 
century or so. I do not belive that it would have held good before the middle 
of last century, but it certainly does so now. An exceedingly interesting article 
on the subject by Dr. Meyrick Booth appeared in the Hihhert Journal for 
October 1914. He points out that in Russia alone the yearly excess of births 
over deaths is much greater than in all the Protestant countries of the world put 
together. In England the birthrate in towns inhabited mainly by Protestants 
varies from fifteen to twenty per thousand inhabitants, whereas in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow and in the London boroughs^ Shoreditch, Bethnal Green and 
Stepney, the birthrate varies from 26 to 32. These towns and London boroughs 
are precisely the ones containing a large percentage of Roman Catholics and Jews. 
From the Catholic Year Book for 1914, he gives figures showing that the birth- 
rate is very much higher if we take it for the Roman Catholic population alone. 
The Year Book does not give statistics of the births, but it does give the popu- 
lations of Catholics and the number of infant baptisms, and as all Roman 
Catholic babies are baptised soon after birth, we can thus get a close approxim- 
ation to the birthrate among the Roman Catholic population alone. For ten 
typical districts the range is from 26 per thousand in Plymouth to 53 in Newport, 
the average for the whole being 38. 6. 

In the case of Germany, which is also largely a Protestant country, the 
difference is not so marked, but, even there, the percentage of Protestants 
decreased from 62. 5 per cent in 1900 to 61. 6 in 1910, while the Catholic percent- 
age increased from 36. 1 to 36. 7. A far more suggestive fact, however, is the 
falling off in the birthrate in the large Protestant cities. That for Berlin was 44 
per thousand forty years ago, but by 1910 had fallen to 21. Apparently, in 
Germany, the Protestant rural communities have not been much effcted as yet, 
while the urban communities have succumbed to this development of modern 
Protestantism, In the United States of America the same fact is apparent in 
Indiana, Iowa, Maryland and Kentucky, in all of which :^he people are mainly 
Protestants, the birthrate varies from 13 to 16 only, whereas in New York, where 
there are two million Roman Catholics and a million Jews, the birthrate rises to 
22 per 1000. In Canada it varies from 14.9 in British Columbia, which is mainly 
Protestant, to 37.2 in Quebec which is almost entirely Roman Catholic. The 
whole of Dr. Booth’s article is well worth studying as it states the case much 
more fully than I can do here, but it was necessary to refer to it as, though it does 
not touch on Burma and Buddhism, it shows clearly that there is an intimate con- 
nection between religious belief and population — that is, of course, so loiig the 
religious belief is accepted without question or reservation. 

The modern German Protestant towns and the greater part of France may 
be taken as instances of the difference made in this respect immediately the 
prevailing religion loses its hold on the people. In France, in spite of its nominal 
adherence to the Catholic Church, the birthrate has long been very low, but even 
there we find great differences in different parts of the country. In some places 
the birthrate is as low as thirteen per thousand, whereas in Finisterre and the 
Pas-de- Calais it is more than double that. M. Leroy Beaulieu, the noted 
statistician, has drawn attention to this and points out that the most prolific parts 
of France are precisely those in which the people have retained their allegiance 
to the Church. He expresses the opinion that the Catholic Church tends by 
means of its whole atmosphere to promote a natural increase of population ; for, 
more than any other type of Christianity, it condemns egoism, materialism and 
inordinate ambition for self and family. It also condemns utterly modern 
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Malthusian practices This is true ; but I would add that most Protestant 
teachers would condemn Malthusian practices also. The main difference 
between the two is that Protestantism has admitted the right of private judg- 
ment in a way the Catholic Church has not ; and that right once admitted it is 
not easy to limit it, or to meet adequately the arguments of any man or woman 
who declines to take up the burdens of parenthood, or who argues that it is 
better even for the children, that there should be only one or two in the family. 
Quite the reverse is true, appearently ; and this is strongly urged by a doctor 
resident in Gascony, where the birthrate is exceptionally low even for France. 
He writes ; — “ While many forms remain empty in the little school, the scholars 
are neither more gifted nor better workers, and they are certainly less vigorous.” 
And again ; — The quantity is generally the first and most important condition 
of the quality.” It has been said that children are like shillings in a bag and 
rub each other bright. Certainly the children in a large family necessarily 
undergo a wholesome discipline and learn most useful lessons which the pam- 
pered solitary child or the member of a small family escapes- 

All this has taken us far away from Burma and Buddhism, but I wished to 
bring out clearly the connection between religious belief and population. In 
essence, human nature is very much the same everywhere and in all times, and 
by considering the circumstances in which Judaism, Hindusim and Buddhism 
arose, we can, I think, make a fairly accurate guess as to why the two former 
should have laid so much stress on the duty of increasing and multiplying, while 
the latter did not. The Jews had escaped from a long period of slavery in Egypt 
and, when sufficiently hardened by a long period of wandering in the desert, 
they had to fight for a permanent home in Palestine. Even after they had 
obtained a footing there, it was always a hard struggle to keep it. Under these 
circumstances it was very evident that the population must be kept up, or increased 
if possible, if the native was to survive. In these ages the most natural appeal, 
probably the only one possible or likely to be effective, was through religion. 
We know less of the position of the early Aryan immigrants into India, but they 
also much have had a hard struggle to give and to maintain their footing. Mrs- 
Steel in her India through the Ages, thus sums up the sitiuation ; — “ Certain it is 
that for long centuries the reddish or tawny Dasyas managed to resist the white- 
skinned Aryas, so that even as late as the period of that great epic, the Mdhabh^- 
rata — that is, some thousand years later than the earliest voice which speaks in the 
Vedic hymns — the struggle was still going on.” Here too the most obvious way 
of securing the necessary increase of population was through religion. In both 
cases also it was necessary to guard against the racial ideals being swamped by 
intermarriages with the surrounding peoples; so we find the Jewish prophets and 
leaders fulminating against the taking of wives from the neighbouring nations ; 
and the introduction of caste restrictions into India may have been prompted by 
the same motive. 

Buddhism arose under very different circumstances. It did not arise among 
an immigrant race surrounded by deadly foes. Like Christianity it had its roots 
in a profound pity for suffering humanity, and it preached a way out which must 
be trodden by all alike, by the prince as well as by the peasant. To quote Mrs. 
Steel again “ This then was the teaching which Giutama Buddha, the son of a 
-King, gave as a gift to his world ; and his world, wearied yet once more with 
formalism, with the ever-growing Terrorism of caste and creed, welcomed it 
with open arms.” It probably found its strength in its being a revolt from the 
tyranny of caste, just as Christianity found its strength in its advocacy of the 
cause of the poor and of the oppressed. Both reached forward to a higher 
spiritual level than that prevailing in the countries in which they arose. Both 
looked to a large and more comprehensive brotherhood than that of race. They 
were ready to welcome all who would come in, provided they were ready to 
accept the teaching in good faith ; but the Jew must give up his contempt for the 
‘Gentile, and the high caste Hindu must give up his contempt for the pariah. 
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This idea of the brotherhood of man was one which the world was very slow to 
learn. Indeed it can scarcely be said to have learnt it yet. Both Buddhism and 
Christianity aimed at extending their doctrine by persuasion alone, so the idea of 
keeping up their fighting strength naturally found no place in either of them. 
But Christianity kept the Jewish Scriptures as a part of its own Bible, so that 
when Christian nations found themselves compelled to fight for their existence, 
as they were over and over again, the Jewish teachings, about marriage and 
and about children being a divine gift to the righteous, would come home lo them 
and be applied to themselves. The Catholic Church from early times did all it 
could to sanctify marriage, and the Protestant Churches have also insisted on its 
being a holy State. So long as the teaching of the Churches was accepted with- 
out question, there was probably no difference in the birthrate among Catholics 
and Protestants, though no statistics are available to prove this. Certainly the 
Protestants were not behind the Catholics in the importance they attached to the 
books of the Old Testament. Be this as it may, Buddhism, on the other hand, 
seems to have dropped, though possibly only gradually, the Hindu view of 
marriage. In the case of Burma, it is clear from the Wagaru Dhammasattha, 
compiled in the thirteenth century of the Christian era, that the sacramental view 
of marriage had completely disappeared. 

J. STUART. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 

X.— CHINESE WORDS IN THE BURMESE LANGUAGE. 

1 am glad that my learned friend, Mr. C. O. Blagden, has criticized * my 
list of Chinese words in the Burmese language”, which is published at pages 
27-31 of my ^‘Burmese Sketches^*, and hope that some interest in the subject 
will be stirred up. His criticism, I must admit, is most destructive, t e., to say it 
demolishes a theory or fabric and offers nothing in its place. I quite agree with 
him that “ At present this investigation is hardly possible : neither the separate 
nor the comparative study of the two families of speech is sufficiently advanced 
as yet ”, But surely “ Life is short and Art is long ”, and we must make a be- 
ginning, and be grateful to those who do pioneer work in this line of research. 
His criticism also involves certain assumptions to which I am not in a position to 
subscribe. For instance, in Buddhist terminology the “Buddha, Dhamma, and 
Sahgha” constitute a Trinity, as “the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ” 
among Christians, and “ Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva ” among the Hindus. These 
three terms are inseparable and indivisible, and yet, Mr. Blagden omits from his 
consideration the terms Phu-ra : for the Buddha, Ta^rd : for Dhamma, and airily 
brushes aside Saiigha as being of Indian Aryan origin. If there is a strong 
probability that the Burmese terms for the Buddha and Dhamma are Chinese 
loan-words, certainly the probable inference is that the equivalent for Sahgha, 
which cannot be, by any means, separated from the other two members of the 
Triad, must be derived from the same source also. Again, Mr. Blagden says: 
“ The Burmese forms (e. the r in Sikra: andRahan:) are closer to the Sanskrit 
than the Chinese forms cited as parallels This statement will have to be quali- 
fied by mine at page 27 of the ** Burmese Sketches”, which says: “ It is extremely 
remarkable that terms intimately connected with Buddhism should have been 
harrowed by Burma from China with her translations from Sanskrit, rather 
than from Ceylon and her Pali literature; and this circumstance alone is convinc- 
ing proof that the Burmese are indebted to the Chinese for a good portion of 
their knowledge of Buddhism The predeliction for Sanskrit derivatives is 


Vide pages 27-28 of Xhe Journal of the Burma Research Society for April 1915. 
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accounted for by the fact that the Chinese form of Buddhism was preserved in a 
Sanskrit version of the Buddhist Canon. Further, in the Chinese language, the 
letter r is absent, and in transliterating Sanskrit words into Chinese, I or is 
invariably employed. For “ all right”, a Chinaman would always say “ all light”, 
while for “ London ”, a Japanese would always pronotince Rondon”. In studying 
my list of Chinese words in the Burmese language, the prefactory note attached to 
it should be carefully read, as it explains the historical position of Burma and 
China in ancient times. 

As in duty bound, I must protest against individual words being taken from 
their setting or indivisible groups and criticized singly without any reference to 
the other members of the same groups. The practice is like that of wrenching 
snippets from their context in diplomatic correspondence and reading one’s own 
interpretation into them. In doing so, the satisfaction given is only to one side 
and the interpretation has to be taken cum grano salis. 

Mr. Blagden says: “ In the case of one expression (z. e., kye :zn :r=:chi-tsu 
in Southern Mandarin) in the list we are, however, even now in a position to 
disprove the suggested inference that it is a Chinese loan-word.” He assumes, 
without any apparent justification, that the modern Burmese word kye:zu: is a 
lineal descendant of the Old Burmese form k/a/7/o, which occurs in the Myazedi 
Inscription of the llth century A. D., and compares it with the Cantonese ex- 
pression k^ep-cho, and proves it, to his own satisfaction, that the “ whole 
indentification falls to the ground.” In this particular case, as Burma appears to 
have been largely influenced, by the Provinces of Yiinnan and Ssu-ch‘uan, where 
the Southern variety of Mandarin is spoken, rather than by Kuangtung, where 
Cantonese is the vernacular, I have adopted the Mandarin dialect of the Chinese 
language as my standard of comparison. Parenthetically, it may be stated that 
all Sinologists agree that Cantonese and the Amoy colloquial are separate langu- 
ages, almost distinct, in their vocabulary, from the Mandarin. In China, the 
written charcters are understood throughout the Empire, but nearly every Pro- 
vince has.its own standard of pronunciation and its own idioms. To compare a 
Burmese word with a Cantonese word, in these circumstances, is scarcely relevant 
or germane to the controversy, because a common basis is set aside, and foreign 
matter is introduced. Again, a great deal of doubt is involved in the assertion 
that the modern Burmese word \zu\ is identical with the ancient form klailjo* 
The latter was used in the llth century A. D., in the halcyon days of the Pagan 
Empire. Later on, a national cataclysm supervened, in the shape of the Chinese 
invasion under Kublai Khan in 1284 A. D., when Burmese social life, religion, 
and language must have been profoundly affected. Much water must have flowed 
under the bridge between that memorable date and later centuries; and there is 
no guarantee whatever that kye.-zu: is derived from Man jo. 

Out of the 16 words given in my list, Mr. Blagden summarily brushes aside 
four, namely, Saiigha, Sikra, Neikban, and Rahan: as being of Indo- Aryan origin, 
and offers a comment, more or less detailed, only on two others, namely, hlu and 
kye'.zu: I hope that in the future issues of this Journal, he will have leisure to 
offer his learned criticism on the remaining 10 words. 

TAW SEIN KO. 


EPIGRAPHICAL NOTES 

IL~THE DAUGHTERS OF MARA IN MON TRADITION* 

Since writing my recent note on this subject I have come across a passage 
which it seems worth while to quote because it further illustrates and confirms 
the statements made by Professor Duroiselle on the matter in his Archseological 
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Report for 1914, p. 14. The passage occurs in an inscription found near the 
Shwegugyi pagoda at Pegu and so far as I can decipher it in the somewhat 
imperfect rubbing supplied to me, reads as follows (omitting immaterial and 
undecipherable parts) : — 

II khagah kwan brau ma pi tuy ma himu 1| taiiha || arati || raga || 

II prap a jaren kyak tray || rup brau samat Iwut pi klam mwai wa 

II rup brau Iwut ma ha go’ kwan pi klam mwoy wa 1| rup brauma go’ kwan mway 
pi klarh mwoy wa U rup brau ma go’ kwan bapi klam mwoy wa || rup brau ma dah 
taday nah pi klam mwoy wa || rup brau ma jnok fii pi klam mwoy wa I1 
II deb to’ prap a jarcii^kyak tray 

^The variant spellings of the word for “one” are noticeable and characteristic). 

From this reading (which though doubtful in parts can be taken as sub- 
stantially reliable) we see that Professor Duroiselle’s six forms are again represent- 
ed, though no definite ages are assigned to them. We have (1) young girls, (2) 
young women who have had no children, (3) women who have had one child, (4) 
women who have had two children, (5) women of a medium age (not, I fancy, as 
old as what we call “middle-aged”), and (6) somewhat older women (not, how- 
ever, I think, really old or decrepit — jnoh would hardly bear that meaning, nor 
would their attractions be deemed effective) In each case the assault is made 
by a company of three hundred at a time. After six such attacks, in their vary- 
ing shapes, they retired discomfited, 

I hope ill due course. to edit this inscription together with the other Mon 
epigraphic records entrusted to me, so I need not say more about it here. But 
as it appears to be of the 15th. century it is good evidence in support of the 
Ajapala plaques discussed by Professor Duroisclle and therefore I have consid- 
ered it worthy of mention in this connexion. 

C O BLAGDEN. 


HI— KLA^JO-KYE:ZU: 

In number viii of his interesting Etymological Notes, Mr. C O. Blagden on 
page 28 of VoL V. Part 1 of this Journal, discusses the validity of Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko’s derivation of the Burmese word kye : zu: from the Chinese kei-chu^ and 
comes to the conclusion that this derivation is untenable. Mr, Taw Sein Ko gave 
his answer in the Rangoon Gazette of the 8th of June 1915, which will probably 
be also published in this Journal. 

My intention is not here to renew the discussion, much less to try and decide 
the question at issue, but simply to draw attention to one or two points in the 
literal transliteration of the Burmese word Man jo which have come under my 
notice while preparing the Burmese face of the Myazedi inscription for tiie press; 
and to show incidentally, the difficulties of literal transliteration and the 
anomalous forms to which it may give rise. 

Klanjo is the word as it stands in the transliteration of the Burmese face of 
the Myazedi inscription which Mr. Blagden has prefaced to his translation of the 
Talaing face (1). At first sight, on comparing it with the word as it is on the stone 
and the estampage, which are on the whole very clear, the transcription klanjo 
seems to repr^^sent exactly the oldest form of this word ; this is not, however, the 
case, for the reason that this supposed oldest known form, klanjo^ has never ex- 
isted in the language. It has been given rise to by the misconception of the value 
of two letters, which have been represented the one by I and the other by the 
palatal nasal n. It must be stated here that Mr. Blagden, to whom Burmese, I 


1. The Talaing Inscription of the Myazedi pagoda at Pagan with a few remarks on the 
other versions ” in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1909. 
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think, is unknown, and who had at his disposal no other original material but 
the Myazedi inscription, could not avoid falling into this error: the following note 
therefore, is written, not as a criticism, but merely as a statement. 

1st. There is no I in this word. The subscript symbol which Mr. Blagden 
has taken for an I is in reality a y or r. In form, it is true, it looks like an and 
is written exactly as in Talaing inscriptions in which it really has this value, for 
instance, in the word cloii, in the Talaing face of the Myazedi. But 

such is not its value in old Burmese epigraphs, where it stands indifferently for 

y or a 0* r, and shews incidentally that, even in the Xlth century A. D , 
the r, had already lost its original pronunciation and had soften into a y, while 
in Arakan it has retained it up to the present. Even the cursory examination 
of a few Burmese inscriptions clearly brings this fact into light, for the same words 
are often found indifferently written with a r or y as the case may be or with 
this supposed I symbol, and sometimes both forms are found in the same epi- 
graph. I shall quote here only a few examples. The numbers within brackets 
shew the dates of the inscriptions. cQooS, khrok (1197): C^ooS, khlok (1380); 
^S, hhyan (1207): Milan (1375); CX)(S'0o5‘, kakhreiy (1207); kyley 

(1229), the modern form is cQ; C^dS, hron [\229) i Q^oB , hloh (1342); 

p/2rK(1284); phlu (1299); p^rac (1284); p/zfac (1084, 1299) ; 
/:yo /2 (1084): Hwan (1395). 

o 

The following are examples of the same word written both ways in the 
same inscription — plan, 0^? pran, (1197), krwam the anusvara^ 

in Burmese, always stands for an n, so the word is properly krwan [2), (1408), goS 

. a 

Jclwan (1375); this interchange of anusvara (Burmese— 72 ) with n is rather 
scarce, but several other examples have been found. ^^§§^9 klan, 
man kri (1299). Sometimes both symbols are found together in the same word: 

kly am = modern 5 JJjS, Jclilyan = g 8 == 39 ^ 8 , amlyuiw 

modern efc. 

I think the above examples, the list of which might greatly be lengthened, is 
sufficient to show that the symbol which Mr. Blagden has transliterated by an I 
is but a conventional way of representing a y or an r> Several other words in the 
same inscription in which Mr. Blagden transcribed the symbol under discussion 
by ‘T will have to be read in the light of the above explanation. The use of this 
symbol to represent the sound y, whether the latter stands for the y (oo) proper 
or for the softened r can be traced in inscriptions up to the end of XVth 

century, after which time it becomes very sensibly more scarce and disappears 
completely, I think, in the course of the XVlth century, and from that period is 
regularly replaced by the two proper symbols fox" y and r, that is or Q*. 

2nd. We now come to the letter 0 $, n, which^ according to the rules of literal 
transliteration, Mr. Blagden has rightly represented by n* But in the word 
(the virama is not used when two consonants, as in this case, are compounded 
together), Man jo, the ^ does not represent the palatal nasal n; it is merely a con- 
ventional sign representing the vowel i (long), a sound which it has not uni- 
formly preserved, for it is sometimes pronounced «?, as in French He or e, as in 

2. cf, the Talaing word (found on some plaques from the Ajapala pagoda, Fegu, XVtii 
century) now written eCX>D^^ in which the anusvara is due to Burmese influence, 

for it has never in Talaing, represented an n or an m. 

8 
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French pere. This vocalic change is well known to persons acquainted with 
Burmese. I shall give here a few examples: 00S (so written) is pronounced in- 
differently j>3;J or pyS, is pronounced phye : ; phye; 00^, t^; she; 

me : ; 0^, pye etc,^ such examples are very numerous. In some other words 
it is consistently pronounced only as written, that is with the sound i, short or 
long, according to the tone-signs. The sound i in Burmese has always, as far 
back as epigraphical evidence allows us to judge, that is the 11th century A. D., 
had a tendency to glide into an e sound and sometimes into <?, for instance, 
patisandhi becomes patisande and sihapaii, sihapate, these are loan words from 
the Pali, but they illustrate well my meaning. But this is especially the case in 
words in which this sound i is represented by 0S. For how long before the 11th 
century this process of change of vowel sounds had been going on, it is impossible 
to say; but the only reliable documents at our disposal, the inscriptions, seem to 
show that, in the 11th century and the two or three centuries that followed it, 
this change was still in the transitional stage in a floating uncertainty ; it is much 
later on, probably in the 14th or 15th century that the transition was completed 
and that, while lithic inscriptions and literary documents of every kind preser- 
ved the original form in most cases, the pronunciation of which was still and 
is to a great extent even now, adhered to in recitals and formal speech, the transition 
had become an accomplished fact and the sound i, in everyday conversation, had 
been forgotten for the derived sound e or e. The inscriptions make this clear by 
the fact that it is in the 16th century, about, that the erratic spelling of words 
containing this symbol, and which represented at one and the same time the written 
form and the still floating pronunciation of it in the course of its evolutionary stage, 
ceases, and that such words are regularly spelt with the symbol though, in 
a very few cases, notably in the word under discussion, even the original symbol 
was dropped and the more familiar pronunciation adopted even in writ ting; the last 
transitional form of this word (1084) appears in an inscription dated 1375, 

where it is found written (literally klanju, properly kyiju) ; it seems there 

after to have been regularly written, 

Of the erratic spelling just mentioned and which shows that from the 11th 
to the 15 th or 16th century the sound i was gliding into an e or as well as that 
the symbol 0$ had the value of a vowel, and not a nasal one (w), I shall give only 
a few examples; all the inscriptions of that period are literally filled with such 
words; CO0Si€:coigco8 and gco^ = modern (3) (pron. 1^ :) ;c00S or 

and 0gS == mod. 0^ (pron, both pyi and pye); 5lg§ = niod. 

(pron. she); (in ) = mod. ©gS (pron, si); <®00S = mod. 0^ (pron. 

pye) ; (win!:); (in Q€>oocoogS)eOO and CODOS (4) = mod- 

OO0S» (ti:); = mod. (phye) (5) 


3. This word, in its several spellings, is, in order, Ian, le, lew and len; but as the letter gS 
has not the value of an n, but of an i, they are really li, le, lew and lei; in 4ew ’ the final w ^8) 

seems to have been used as a tonal sign ; ‘ lei ’ is to be read le or li and not lei as a diphthong. 

4. There are no words in Burmese ending iu the aspiration /?, oS • iu old Burmese ins- 

criptions, this final letter seems to have indicated the heavy tone now shown by two dots ( : ) . 
of. g(jS = §08; OOc6 = OD08; 8000S = 80OO: = «CX)0: ; = = C^8(really 

= 000 sS, the accent or tone shitted). 

5. To shew furth 
©Gj^gSg and pron. sayi 


Er that this letter had the sound i, of. the Burmese word ^^8 

^ , which has been borrowed from the Talaing , jari = a Pegu jar. 
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I think what precedes is sufficient to show that this symbol 0$ was only a 
device to represent the sound and it has never had, as it had in Talaing, the 
value of a n, nor of an n. This is further proved by the fact that, in words in 
which this gS or J sound is followed by the dental nasal n, the latter is always 
represented by the anusvara (+) (6), e. g., pron. sin, pron. Chin, etc. 
Since a few years, many Burmese authors, to differentiate clearly between the 
two sounds, have adopted for ^ (m) the quite conventional sign and are 
careful, at the beginning of their works, to warn the reader that ^ is to be 
pronounced in, and ^ to be pronounced i, 

Burmese being a monosyllabic language and possessing a very large voca- 
bulary, necessarily contains many words having the same consonantal and vowel 
sounds pronounced with the same tones, but of different and quite unrelated 
meanings ; it may be that, on the adaptation of a foreign alphabet to represent 
graphically the spoken language, it was found necessary, or convenient, to dis- 
tinguish, in writing, between homonyms, by the adoption of a new arbitrary 
symbol not existing in that alphabet ; I do not advance this as a fact, for it could 
probably not be proved, but it is not out of the bounds of probability. However 
the case may be, this letter gS never had, in pure Burmese words, the value of 
n; it is not at all probable a final n would change into an i; had it changed at all, 
it would have become the more easily pronounced dental n; such, in fact, has 
been the case in Talaing. Even in loan-words from Sanskrit or Pali it never 
stands for a final n (nii) ; such words are in Burmese, written and always pro- 
nounced in full, just as they stand in the foreign language, such as, for instance, 
pafina = OgDO; appamafifia = ghailiia = sufina = ^03? 

etc,, with reference to the last word, suniia, it has been urged that it is also 
written sun (pro. thon); but this spelling is found practically only in 

spelling books (7), or technical treatises; it is not generally so spelt, its common 
equivalent being sun ; , where the ^ has, according to what has just 

been said, changed into an n (dental) ; this word is but an exception, and excep- 
tions confirm the rule ; with this may be compared the Talaing word puiri, 

found in a modern work, the Navakovadavi-nayakatha, p. 7, 
which is the commonly accepted form, from the Pali pufiiia. I do not think there 
are in Burmese words — if there is one at all — , consecrated by public sanction 
based upon scholarly use, in which a final with the value of a nasal 
(n) is written and stands purely and simply for a it (un) final of a Pali or Sans- 
krit word. It is only when, in a foreign word, the letter n is medial, that in 
Burmese, its equivalent is pronounced as above explained, that is m, and in such a 
position it could not but retain its nasality in pronunciation though, again, changed 
from a palatal to a dental *, but this is barely relevant to the subject. Among 
very numerous examples, 1 shall quote only one, because it brings me naturally 
and smoothly to my next point; the word is oo^gSs ( saAcail: — pron. thinzi : ), 
from the Pali sancava^ usual spelling, but in an inscription dated 

1442 A.D , we find it written phonetically, oS^c©^ (sincen — properly smce-J). 
This next point in question is that, not only does a final in pure Burmese 
words, never stand for the palatal n (rln), but even in loan-words it represents 


6. It has already been stated above that, in Burmese, the anusvara has always the value of 
the dental n. 

7. It is also found so written in another such book, the p. 350. 
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quite another letter : 3 ; (oD^- Here again, examples are very numerous; the 
following few will suffice : CD|^ 8 , kaccan : (pron. kessi ;)=Kaccayana, in which 
‘ana’ has been clipped of ; nan : (pron, ni;) = Pali : naya ; 00058, udaii, 

(pron. udi ;) = P. udaya ; kammadharan : (pron. kammadhayi :) = 

P. kammadharaya; 01058, paccah : (pron. pyetsi ;) = P. paccaya ; 8 | 0 S 8 , vinan; 
(pron, win! :) =r P. vinaya. This final 05 ( 1 ) for y stands, of course, for the 
original final, oS, y, for, for ^8 we have also nay (pron. hne— and aspirated,) 
for ODgol 6 | 0 S 8 , oogoTGj^oS, kammadhdray (pron. kammadhaye). 

1 have thus entered into some details, to show that in Burmese words, and 
in loan-words, the final ^ represents, not a n , but originally the vowel which 
is preserved in the written language and in formal discourse, but has glided into an 
e, or an e in common parlance. There are thus in Burmese, two symbols represent- 
ing the sound i, short or long, ^ and and it becomes necessary to dis- 

tinguish between the two, for homonyms, according as they are written with the 
one or with the other, have quite different meanings ; for both, therefore, in 
transliteration, the sound i must be shewn, and yet be distinguished, by some 
sign or other, one from the other. To stick to n for ^ when this symbol does 
not stand for a nasal but for an while adhering rigidly to the literal equivalent, 
besets the path of the etymologist with unnecessary difficulties. The symbol 
^ = i being a purely conventional sign, it may, without causing any real embar- 
rassment, rather the contrary, be represented by another conventional sign, so 
that the two symbols for the same vowel may be distinguished. I would, there- 
fore, suggest, that be transliterated as usual by z and 05 by 7 , or some 
other device, if a better one be found. Thus, we would be able readily to dis- 
tinguish between : OO 0 S, ti, to place and c 8 /J, to clear up wild ground 
etc. ; and it would have the further advantage of not introducing an element 
(n) into such words, which would throw, in Burma and elsewhere, the com- 
parative philologist and etymologist, right off the track. 

In the light of what has been said above, the word Man jo, should be 

transliterated hyijo, which brings us nearer to its medial form kyiju, 0 ^ 

0 O|^ and through this to its ultimate form kye : juif This word is made 

up of two elements and c ^8 (or of old, coO, which is the same) of which, 

taken separately in connection with the sense of “ kindness, favour”, I must 
confess I do not know the meaning; but it is not a solitary example of the kind, 
for there are a certain number of such words in Burmese. 

CHAS. DUROISELLE. 


THE LINGUISTIC AFFINITIES OF THE PYU LANGUAGE. 

(CORRESPONDENCE.) . 

To H. B. M.’S CONSUL, TENGYUEH VIA BHAMO. 

Dated Mandalay, the 23rd, May 1915. 

Sir, 

Several years ago the late Mr. Litton, one of your predecessors, travelled 
through the Salween Valley, (north of lat. 26°-30'), and met the Li-so in their 
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primitive state, If he has left any record about their language or vocabulary, 3 
shall be extremely obliged to be furnished with a copy. 

2. If there are, in the archives of your office, any records relating to the 
language or vocabulary of the Lo-lo, I should also be glad to have copies. 

3. In our archaeological excavations, we have discovered lithic records 
inscribed in the Pyu character. The Pyu are called “ P ‘ iao ” by the Chinese. 
It has been suggested that the Pyu language is related to Lo-lo and Li-so, and 
the vocabularies now asked for, will, it is hoped, be of material assistance in un- 
locking the secrets of these ancient and mysterious records. 

4. For your information, I enclose an advance copy of paragraph 55 of 
my forthcoming Annual Report for 1914-15, indicating the linguistic affinity 
between Pyu on the one hand and Lo-lo and Li-so on the other. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Taw Sein Ko, 

Supdt.f Archceological Survey* 

[55. In paragraph 50 of my Report for 1911-12 I stated that the living 
representative of the ancient Pyu language is Kadu* In 
Affinity of Pyu to Ti- corroboration of that theory, Mr. Duroiselle, in footnote 
beto-Burman languages. 15, of his report for 1912-13, says that “ to die ” 

is hi in Pyu and he in Kadu. At pages 379-380 of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society f April 1911, Mr. Blagden gives a list of Pyu 
words culled from the fourth text of the Myazedi Inscriptions. I compared 
these words with those of the Lo-lo (Menghua) and Li-so (or Li-su) tribes given 
in the Comparative Tables of the words of the Tibeto-Burman languages of 
Yunnan and- Western Ssuch ‘uan appended to Davies’s Yunnan : the link 
between India and the Yangtze, and found the following similarities : — 


English 

Pyu 

Lo-lo 

Li-so 

Son 

Sa 

Za 

Za 

To die 

Hi 

Hii-k’o 

Sho 

Eight 

Hra 

He 

Hi 

One 

Ta 

Chih 

T’i 

Three 

Ho 

Sao 

Sa 

To make 

Se 


She 


“ The Lo-lo call themselves Nelsu or Lei-su or Ngo^su, Their Chinese 
name is Lodo or more politely Yi-chia. The Shans call them Myen I am 
inclined to think that the derivation of the word “ Myan-ma,’' which has been a 
vexed question among Oriental scholars, like Phayre and Bigandet, for several 
decades past, may be solved by stating simply that it is made up of the Shan 
word Myen and the Chinese word man* Myenman has been transformed to 
Myanma f As a matter of fact, the Lo-lo % appear to be one of the main 
tribes which were welded into the Burmese race. The Li-so are called Id-hsaw 
by the Shans and Yaw-yen by the Kachins. The real Li-sos in their natural, 
primitive state are to be found in the valley of the Salween north of latitude 
26°30'. The late Mr. Litton of the Chinese Consular Service has travelled 
through this part of the Salween valley and found them quite uninfluenced by 
Chinese civilization and living in a very primitive state of savagery |1 


Davies's Yunnan : the link between India and the Yangtze, page 389. 
t See pages 19-20 of my Burmese Sketches, where the question is fully discussed. 

J For an interesting account of the Lo-lo see Coiborne Baber’s Travels and Researches in 
Western China, pages 66-7^. 

j| Davies’s Yunnan : the link between India and the Yangtze, page 392. 
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At page 337 of his work, Davies has attempted to classify the groups of 
languages included in the Tibeto-Burman family. Under the third or Lo-lo 
group, he enumerates the following languages : (i) Lo-Io ; (ii) Lhso ; (hi) Lahu ; 
and (iv) Wo*ni, under which are included Ma-hei, K’a>to, Pu-tu, Pi-o, Ak’a, 
Sansu, K’u-tzung and other tribes of Southern Yunnan Lahu is still spoken in 
Kengtung. Efforts will be made to obtain vocabularies of Lo-lo and Li-so from 
the British Consul at Tengyueh, and of Lahu from the Assistant Political Officer 
at Kengtung. In the Chinese records, the Pyn are called Pu, Pi-u, or P’iao and 
the designations of the tribes Pu-tu and Pi-o in the 4th or Wo-ni sub-group 
savour somewhat of a striking similarity, at least in sound, to Pyu.] 


Sir 


H. B. M. Consulate, Tengyueh, 

June 8th, 1915. 


I have made an exhaustive search, both amongst the voluminous writings of 
the late Mr. G. J. L. Litton, and also in other archives preserved in this Consu- 
late likely to shed light on the possible linguistic affinity, alluded to in your 
despatch No. 338/30 J. A. of the 23rd ultimo, between the LLso and Lo-lo 
tribes, and I am afraid I must confess that the net result of my investigations is 
almost infinitesimal. 

At the risk of burdening you with information which may be alien to the 
special object of your enquiry, or which may be already at your disposal, I have 
the honour to append herewith extracts from Reports by the late Mr. Litton on 
various journeys undertaken by him in and on the borders of the Province of 
Ytinnan, concerning the tribes encountered by him in his travels : — 

“The ethnological features of the Upper Mekong and Salween 

are of the utmost interest As regards the very mixed 

population of this district, it would appear to be derived from two sources : — 

(a) Migration south from Thibet, a country which cannot support a large 
population. This migration is represented by Kachins, Mossos, Lisaw (Li-so), 
Lashi, and probably Lolos. 

(5) Migrations west from the Yang-tsze Valley, represented by the Shans 
and latter by the Chinese.” 

“From about latitude 26^ 15' N., on the Salween to about 27° 40', both 
banks are inhabited by the “ black ” or wild Lisaws, who acknowledge no sort of 
authority, Chinese or any other, and who do not appear even to have any 
acknowledged chief of their own. These people live by pillage and are constant- 
ly breaking beyond their proper bounds; parties of them raid south down the 
Salween, and east over to and even beyond the Mekong, or north up to the 
confines of the Tsarong province of Thibet. They are the terror of the local 
Chinaman and may be described as a fighting tribe who make slaves and engage 
very little in agriculture ; their weapons are the cross-bow, with poisoned arrows 
and a broad sword,” 

“ The subdued Lisaws on the Burma frontier chiefly inhabit the higher 
valleys and slopes at an altitude above the Kachin villages on the N'Maikha side 
and above the Chinese villages on the Yiinnan side. They are mostly scattered 
about in small hamlets of 3 to 5 families ; they have been expelled from most of 
the rice lands which they possessed, and live chiefly on maize and buckwheat 

....In the Kuyung district they claim to 

have come from either Mengka or Pa Chiao near Sima, and they assert that 
their principal chief used to be at Mengka in the old days before the appearance 
of the Kachins, but their real origin must be looked for elsewhere. It is almost 
certainly to be found in the valley of the Upper Salween where the bulk of the 
population is still Lisaw. The Lisaw race is probably, like the Kachins, an 
offshoot from the S. W. edges of the Thibetan plateau. About Mengka and 
Kuyung there is obviously a strpng strain of Chinese blood in the Lisaws, but on 
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nearing the Upper Salween the Thibetan type is strongly marked..,, 

The Lisaws near Kuyung have adopted Chinese habits and 

language to such an extent that they can hardly understand their cousins from 
the Sal'^een, 

“ The wild Lisaws do not appear to extend over the Irrawaddy divide into 
the valley of the N’Maikha River- Racially they are probably akin to the Lotos 
of Yunnan. The physical type is the same and the language is so similar that 
a Lisaw from the Salween can partially understand a Lola from the hills near 
Yunnanfu. 

“ The wild Lisaws are generally called Lu Tzu or Nu Tzn by the Chinese ; 
the former term would simply mean an inhabitant of the Lu or Salween River ; 
the latter would mean a Cross-bow man.” (N. B. — This may be so, but I would 
be inclined to offer as a simpler solution of this dual nomenclature the fact that, 
throughout Yunnan and, indeed, other Provinces of Western China, initial * L* 
and ‘ N ’ sounds are very frequently interchangeable, to an annoyingly confus- 
ing degree. A. E. E.). “ But the real Lu Tzu are quite different people. The 

Uppr Salween from the north part of the wild Lisaw country (say latitude 27^ 
40'), opens out into a comparatively wide valley which stretches north towards 
the hills which form the south boundary of the Tsarong. This part of the 
Salween valley is the seat of the Lu Tzu, a peaceable, but backward tribe ; they 
have shewn no objection to the presence of a French Missionary in their 
midst, 

“ The Lisu ” (this is the spelling adopted by Mr. Litton in the Report of his 
final journey, from which he returned to Tengyueh on December 13th, 1905, less 
than a month before his death. A. E. E.) “ are believed to be allied to the Lo-lo 
tribes, which inhabit Yunnan and part of Szech’uan. A Thibetan origin 
is commonly assigned to the Lo-lo and the Lisu, and in their tall, bony physique, 
high cheek-bones, and sepia complexions the two tribes certainly resemble each 
other. There is also a striking similarity in the language, which can hardly 
be accounted for save on the theory of common race 

“ From Yako ” (abount Long. 98*^ 55' E. and Lat : 26^ 30' N.) ” northwards 
up to the limits of the Lisu country (about 27® 35' (there is no sort of govern- 
ment or control of any sort or kind by any Chinese or other Chief. Most of the 
villages have not even a regular Headman. Nearly every village^ too, speaks a 
slightly different dialect, and Lisus from the Bhamo frontier could not make 
themselves understood near latitude 27*^ 

The Reports of the various journeys undertaken by Mr. Archibald Rose, 
C.I.E., who was acting British Consul here from January, 1909, to May, 1911, do 
not add materially — from a linguistic point of view — to the information contained 
in the above extracts ; but in his “ Report on the Chinese Frontiers of India”, 
compiled after the conclusion of a journey in Central Asia, through India and 
Kashmir, the Pamirs, and Chinese and Russian Turkistan, occurs the following 
passage 

** The Lolos are more advanced than most of their wild neighbours ; unlike 
the Kachins and Lisus they have a written language, and some of their religious 
manusci'ipts bear evidence of art and skill.” 

Further on in the same Report, Mr. Rose refers to the Lisus as ” of a lower 
type, and lower in the scale of civilisation than the Lolos.” 

So much or rather, I fear it must be admitted, so little for the Archives of 
this Consulate on the subject of linguistic affinities of Li-so and Lo-lo. 

I have, however, extracted the following references to this question from 
‘^Frorn Peking to Mandalay” (London, John Murray, 1908) by R. F. Johnston, 
M.A., FR.G.S., to whose scholarly attainments in the science of Oriental Philo- 
logy I am proud to be able to offer a humble tribute based on petsonal acquaint- 
ance and admiration : — 

“ The Lolos were once a powerful non-Chinese race inhabiting a great part 
of Southern Ssuch’uan and the greater part of Yiinnan. . , The 
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so-called Hei Ku-t’ou or “ Black Bones ” are the aristocrats of the race, the Pai 
Ku“t’ou or “ White Bones,” the “tame” ones, who do what they are told by 

any one who has authority over them^ whether of their own race or not 

The people seem to be as hospitable as those of Laos and the Shan 

States, with whom indeed, it is just possible that they are ethnologically con- 
nected It is evident that there are several dialects, which 

probably represent several broad tribal cleavages. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether many of the Yunnan Lolos would be able to carry on an intelligent 

conversation with the independent Lolos ” 

Mr. Johnston stayed for two nights and a day at Pa-U-Rong, a village on 
the Left or East bank of the Yalnng river (in about Lat; 28^ 55' N and Long: 
101° 19' E), where he found a colony of “ White-bone” Lolos, from one of whom 
he managed to take down a small vocabulary. These Pa-U-Rong Lolos — I 
continue in Mr. Johnston’s own words — “ use the Tibetan alphabet in trans- 
cribing their language, but only a few of them can read and write. There is, 
however, a system of written characters peculiar to the Lolos, It appears to 

be unknown among these colonists As time goes on it 

is probable that their descendants will gradually forget their own language,” 

For further information on the subject of the Lolos, Mr. Johnston refers the 
reader to the work (“ Les Lolos ” — Shanghai, 1898) of the Catholic missionary, 
M. Paul Vial, concerning whom Mr. Johnston writes:— “ Probably no one has a 
better acquaintance with the Lolos.” 

In his description of Yung-ning (in about Lat : 27° 44' N and Long : 100° 
40' E ), Mr. Johnston remarks: — 

“ The town contains, besides quasi-Tibetans and Mo-so, a considerable 
number of Li-so (Lees w), who speak a language of their own. During the day 
and a half I spent in Yuiig-ning I took the opportunity to note down a list of 
Li-so words. .” 

Mr. Johnston devotes a whole chapter in his book to the subject, “Eth- 
nology of the Chinese Far West”, which is full of suggestive philological com- 
ments. I annex the following extract : — 

“As regards the Mo-so and Li-so, the people of those tribes whom I met 
between Yung-ning and Li-chiang denied there was any connection between 
them, and both were strenuously opposed to the idea that they were in any way 
related to the Lolos. Such denials, however, do not go for much, especially in 
the case of people who are totally lacking in any historical sense.” 

“ The Li-so, judging from their language only, would appear to be rather 
closer to the Burmese than to the Mo-so. In the Yung-ning district, however, 
Li-so and Mo-so live together on amicable terms, and both express contempt or 
hatred for the Lolos. The Li-so are quite as widely scattered as the Mo-so, and 
may be found, apparently, in the Shan States and the Kachin highlands as well 
as in Yiinnan and Ssuch’uan. They appear to be very closely related to the 

La’hu of the British Shan States The LIso language was 

examined by Prince Henry of Orleans, who fourid it like that of the La’hu or 
Muh-so and that of the Lo-los. .... .The Li-so of Yung-ning, when questioned 
by me, gave themselves the name of Lu-su ”. 

In an Appendix Mr. Johnston gives the vocabularies, taken down by him on 
his journey, of the following dialects : — 

Yung-ning Li-so ; Yung-ning Moso ; Muli (Njong) ; Pa-U-Rong Hsi-Fan ; 
Pa-U-Rong Lolo ; and Tibetan. I transcribe hereunder his vocabularies of 
Yung-ning Li-so and Pa-U-Rong Lolo, and I cannot refrain from quoting the 
following extract from the sapient Note on “ The Language-Test of Race ”, which 
Mr. Johnston appends to his contributions on this topic : — 

“ The collection of hastily-compiled and doubtless very inaccurate vocabu- 
laries need not be taken as indicating any belief in the value of 

such lists of words from either the philological or the ethnological point of view. 
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They are given merely for what they are worth, as an infinitesimal addition to 
the small stock of general knowledge that we already possess with regard to the 
tribes of Western China. The old faith in language as a sure test of race has 
long been given up. A page or two of skull measurements would help us more 
towards the racial problems of western China than the completest equipment of 
grammars and dictionaries 


VOCABULARIES. 


ENGLISH, 

YUNG-NING LI-SO. 

PA-U-RONG LOLO. 

One 

t’i 

ta 

Two 

nyi 

ni 

Three 

sa 

son 

Four 

li 

zhi 

Five 

nga 

nga 

Six 

ch’u 

dru 

Seven 

shih 

dun 

Eight 

hi or hei 

zhei 

Nine 

gu 

fzu 

gw 

Ten 

tchi 

Eleven 

t*zu th 


Twelve 

t’zQ nyi ... 


Thirteen 

t’zh sa ... ..r 


Fourteen 

t’zu li 

...... 

Fifteen 

t’za nga 
t’zu ch^tt 


Sixteen 


Seventeen 

t'zh shih 


Eighteen 

t zQ hi 


Nineteen 

t*z& gu 


Twenty 

Twenty-one 

nyi-t’zu 

nyi-t’zQ-ti 

sa-t’zu 


Thirty 


Forty 

Li-t’zh 


Fifty 

nga-fzh 


Sixty 

ch’u-t’zu 


Seventy 

shih-t’zu 


Eighty 

hi-t’zQ 


Ninety 

gu-t*zii 
t’i hya 


One hundred 



Yesterday 

a nyi 


To-day 

ni-nyi 

»..*** ^ 

. To-morrow 

na ha 

zhom bt 

Spring 

sa nga ha 

djang-u 

Summer ... 

sha ha 

meng-i 

Autumn ... ... 

ho li mi 

mo dzon 

Winter 

mu ts*u 


1, me 

ngo, nga 


Come ... ... 

15 ha 

badu 

Go 

dja ha 


Eat »*# *•* 

dza dza 

* 

Sleep ... ... 

yi dJa 


^ Kill 

si •*. *** 



9 
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ENGLISH. 

YUNG-NING LI-SO. 

PA-U-RONG LOLO. 

Beat 

di 



Maa 




mi 

Month 

ha po ti ma 



Moon 

ha po 


cha pa 

Day 

t"i nyi 



Sun 

mi mi 


ru ra 

Star 



me drii 

Sky 

mu 


ni ru-ru 

Fire 

a-tu ko 


ma 

Water 

yi ta 


dji 

Stone 

mu ti 

• *. 


Earth (soil) 

ne ho 


dra 

Wood 

ssu 



Gold 

shih 



Silver 

p’u 


she ha 

Iron 

hu 



Bone ... ... 

hao-to 



Grass 



rong 

Tea ... ... 


hla 

Dog 

a-na 



Goat ... ... 

a-ch’ih 

«•* 


Fowl 



ra-ma 

Father 

pa-pa 


ko-tron 

Mother 

ma-ma 

*«« 

k’un yon 

Elder brother 

a-bu 



Younger brother 

ke-zei 



Head 

wu-dii 

... 

k’o 

Hair 

wu-ts’ii 



Ears 



ch’u hsin 

Nose 

na-k*o 

... 

ra t’on 

Teeth 



ra hu 

Mouth 


ng ken 

Hand 


ya ba 

Black 

a-lu ma 


na-na 

White 

p’u-cha ma 


ko lu-lu 

Red 

p’u shih .chih ma 

... 


Blue 

ni ch’u ma ... 

• •• 


This 



i-bei 

That .«• 


o-bei 

Arm 



House 

hyi 


ra-ba 

Eyes 

me to 



Finders 



o-dzu 

o ** 

First finger 


dan-yi-da 

Second iingcr 


som bh 

Thumb 


dza 

Finger nail 


ndra 

* jy'-' 

Last year ... 


zha bi 

Next year ... 


... 

ya k’u 

Horse 

a-mo 

••• 

dti 

Stand ... ... 


. . . 

du-mu 
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ENGLISH. 

YUNG-NING LI-SO. 

PA-U-RONG LOLO. 

Walk 


re-bro 

North 

South 

hung go lo ... 
i ch’i me 


East 

mi mi tii ga ... 


West 

mi mi gu ga 


Son, boy 

nga za 

da ngi ; bu ts’a 

Daughter, girl 

za mu za 

ko ma sha ; me ji 

Go fast 

mi mi ze 


Go slow 

Bed 

za zu 

dra 

Civil Official 


ko ta 

Tree 


sem-bu 


Concerning the “ Pyu” or ** P’iao”, of whose very existence I must confess 
to complete ignorance prior to the receipt of your despatch under reply, the only 
information of any interest which I have been able to discover is that under the 
T’ang dynasty, which held sway in China from A. D. 618 to 907, the name P’iao 

was given to the Eastern part of Burma. 


country 


TO 

A W yr 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

humble Servant, 

A. E. EASTES, 

Acting Consul, 


To 

H. B. M.’s Consul, Tengyueh, Via Bhamo, 

Dated Mandalay, the 25th, June 1915* 
Sir, 

I cannot sufficiently thank you for your most interesting despatch No. 
236/15 dated the 8th June regarding the ethnic affinity between the Burmese on 
one the hand and the Li-$o and Lo4o on the other. I am happy to think that my 
theory has been amply confirmed by the evidence so kindly and laboriously 
collected by you. 

2. Like you, I am an admirer of Mr. R. F. Johnston, M.A, F.R.G.S., the 
learned author of “ From Peking to Mandalay”. I am reading his book again so 
as to procure more materials for my researches. 

3. Mr. Johnston makes a reference to the “ Les Lolos”, Shanghai, 1898, 
by M. Paul Vial, a Catholic missionary, and I have written to Shanghai for a 
copy of the work. 

4. In your despatch, you make the following quotation from a Report by 
Mr. Archibald Rose, C.I E. ; 

“ The Lolos are more advanced than most of their wild neighbours ; unlike 
the Kachins and Lisus they have a written language, and some of their religious 
manuscripts bear evidence of art and skiH”. Through the kind assistance of 
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your missionary friends in the interior of Yiinnan and Ssuch’uan, would it be 
possible for me to procure a few specimens of such Lo-lo manuscript ? I shall 
be glad to bear their cost- 

5. We are now engaged in deciphering and translating a particular epigraph 
in the Pyu language. Could your missionary or Consular friends help me in 
procuring Li-so and Lo-lo equivalents of the enclosed list of words? 

6. I hope I am not encroaching too much on your good nature *, but* I dare- 
say you will appreciate my position, and bear in mind that outside assistance, 
especially from the frontier officials is essential in pushing home my theories and 
confirming my discoveries in the domain of Ethnology and Philology. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Y our Most obedient servant, 

TAW SEIN KO, 
Supdi^, Archceological Survey. 


LIST OF WORDS OF WHICH LI-SO AND LO-LO EQUIVALENTS 

ARE REQUIRED. 


The first 10 numerals from one to ten. 

thou 

Father 

he 

mother 

my 

wife 

thine 

son 

his 

grandchild 

king 

to give 

queen 

to make 

prince 

to die 

good 

city 

bad 

village 

gold 

year 

silver 

month 

copper 

day 

to bring 

sign of the possessive case 

to be sick 

name 

water 

that 

fire 

this 

to pour (as water) 

likeness 

kinsman 

shape 

to oppress 

slave 

to dedicate or 

I 

give in charity 


in Burmese.) 


QUERIES. 

I. -THE PORTUGESE ‘DON’ IN BURMESE. 

To The Editor, Burma Research Society’s Journal. 

Dear Sir, 

I have just found the name of the Revd. Father J. M, Vulliez of Chantha 
village figuring in a Kwin Map as colSajcS^. As Chantha is an old Portugese or 
Bayingyi village and persumably the solS is the Burmese transliteration of “ Don,” 
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I wonder if you, or any of your readers, can throw light upon the adoption of 
this word into Burmese : its antiquity : how far it was used by Burmans 
generally, e* g ^ to denote Portugese in official documents : or whether it is a mere 
survival among the Bayingyis themselves. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. N. BELL, 

Shwebo, 7th August 1915* 


11. ---THE BURMESE DAH. 

To The Honorary Secretary, 

Burma Research Society, Rangoon 

Dated Insein, the 1st September, 1915. 

Dear Sir, 

I have been trying for some while to get particulars of the shape of the dah 
given as the T. D. M. honour in the time of the Burmese Kings. The present 
dah is very ugly and probably not very like the old pattern. I gather that when 
the King gave the honour he as a matter of fact did not present the dah but 
merely gave the right to wear a silver dah. There must however have been 
some more or less recognised patterns and in getting dahs made in future I 
should like to preserve the historical connection. Can you help me to get the 
informotion I need ? 

Yours faithfully, 

A. P. MORRIS. 


REVIEW 

A NEW BOOK ON PAGAN. 

The Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon, has issued a new book on “ Pagan ; 
being the first connected account in English of the 11th century Capital of Burma, 
with the history of a few of its most important Pagodas,” by Captain C. M. 
Enriquez, 21st. Punjabis. It is avowedly written for tourists to enable them to 
do three days’ sight seeing at the ancient capital of Burma. It will be useful to 
travellers, as it will give them an insight into the evolution of the Burmese 
Pagoda and the development of Burmese civilization. Further, it will enable 
Orientalists to follow the trend of Indo-Chinese researches, and excite their 
interest in them. On the other hand, as a scholarly production, its estimate does 
not stand so high. In footnote 1 at pages 7 and 8, the author warns his readers 
to pronounce Anawrata, the name of the most famous king of Pagan, as A-na- 
rata. This is evidently wrong; the name should be pronounced as it is written, 
namely, Anawrata (£»«fS<)c»o). At pages 2-3, the foreign influences converging 
on Burma are enumerated ; (a) Nepaulese, (6) Chinese, (c) Cingalese (Singhalese), 
(d) North-Indian, and (e) Talaing. As regards Nepaulese influence, the writer 
says : “ How, or why, it came to Pagan, is a matter for speculation ” I entirely 

agree with him, there being no authority for stating that there was any political, 
religious or commercial intercourse between Burma and Nepaul within historical 
times. To this list of foreign influences may safely be added that of Dravidian 
or South-Indian, the well-known sea-ports of Conjeveram (Kafichipura in Pali), 
and Negapatan (Nagapattana in Pali ) being emporia of trade between Btirma and 
-Southern India. The South-Indian influence is strongly marked in the Gaw- 
daw-palin and Thatbyin-nyu Temples. At page 6, it is stated ; “ It will be 
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observed from the illustrations that in the Gaw-daw-palin, and also in the 
Thatbyin-nyu, two cubes rise one above the other, with the shikharaj or dome^ 
placed over them. The upper and smaller cube is entirely a Burmese idea* 
It is not found in the prototypes of Orissa-” A reference to pages 241-242 and 
Plate XI of Barnett's Antiquities of India shows that the prototypes of the Gaw- 
daw palin and Thatbyin-nyu Temples of Pagan are to be found not in Orissa but 
in Mamallapuram or Mahavallipuram of Dravidian India, where five small 
unfinished models of temples or JR^athas were cut in the granite rock during the 
seventh century A. D. In these examples, the cubes referred to already exist, 
and they do not appear to be a purely Burmese invention, as claimed by the 
author. In footnote 1, page 5, it is stated that “The Garuda is a demi-god, 
half man, half bird. It is the special vehicle of Vishnu”. The Garuda or Galon, 
in Burmese, is not a demi-god: nor is it half man and half bird. It is simply a 
bird mentioned in Hindu mythology, and its prototype appears to be the eagle, 
the royal bird par excellence As the eagle is the aerial support of Ashur, the 
god of the Assyrians, fVide page 25, Handcock’s Mesopotamian Archaeology) 
so the Garuda is the vdhana or vehicle of Vishnu, the god of the Hindus- At 
pages 5-6, is given a curious personal history of Sapada, the Buddhist monk, 
who built the Sapada Pagoda at Pagan : “ The Sapada Pagoda derives its name 
^rom the priest Sapada who built it, and who was so called on account of his 
big toes being from birth split in two so that he had six toes (Char, Pali, six: and 
padOf footed). He lived at the end of the 12th century, and went to Ceylon to 
study Buddhism. On his return, he built this pagoda on the Cingalese plan. 
The king wished to raise Sapada to the highest priestly rank, but was prevented 
from doing so by the Buddhist rule forbidding the promotion of any priest with 
a bodily deformity”. This story is very pretty, but is utterly apocryphal. The 
word aooo (Sapada) is spelt «>o^ (Chapata) with a cerebral t, in the Kalyani 
Inscription (Government Press, Rangoon, 1892), and at page 50, occurs 
the following passage ; “ On arrival at Kusimanagara, Uttarajiva-Mahathera 
embarked in a ship, accompanied by many other priests and by a sdma- 
nera, whose age was fully 20 years. Who was this Sdmanera ? Why 
was he called Chapata-samanera ? His parents were natives of Kusimarattha, 
while he himself was a pupil of Uttarajiva-Mahathera. He was called Chapa- 
tasdmanera, because his parents were natives of a village^ called Chapata, in 
Kusimarattha,” Kusimarattha is now called Bassein, and Chapata is now known 
as Ngaputaw* There was however, a learned monk, who flourished in the 13th 
century A. B., and who lost royal patronage because one of his big toes was 
shorter than its natural length. He was known as Sariputta-thera, and the title 
of Dhammavilasa wasconferrad on him by king Harapatisithu (1174-1228 A. D.) 
for his ability and eminence in learning. He was the author of the Dhamma- 
vilasa-Dhammathat, which is not now extant, (vide page 15, Some remarks on 
the Kalyani Inscription^ reprinted from the Indian Antiquary, 1894). In 
footnote 2, page 15, it is stated that “ Tradition says 600 pagodas were demolished 
to furnish material for the defences against the Chinese army ”, which invaded 
Pagan in 1284 A. D. The Mahdyazawin, Volume 1, page 359 says that 1,000 big 
pagodas, 10,000 small pagodas, and 3,000 temples — -or 14,000 shrines in all — were 
destroyed. Captain Enriquez had evidently no access to Burmese manuscripts 
or original authorities, and the above instances prove the great risk run by 
writers on Burma, who are not acquainted with the Burmese language, and who 
are complaisant enough to accept second-hand information. At pages 34-37, is 
discussed the question of Chinese influence on Pagan. It is of a most contro- 
versial character, and those who take part in the controversy should have a 
thorough knowledge of the language, religion, and history of both Burma and 
China ; otherwise, in the absence of a common ground, the conclusions arrived 
at by one side cannot be acceptable to the other. 


TAW SEIN KO. 
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BALAVATARA. 

<TRANSLATED BY H. T. DESILVA WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF OOPATISSA 

THERA. PEGU.) 

This is an English translation of a Classical Pali grammar which takes rank 
with Kaccayana and Moggallanai in being the original sources from which we 
dlerive our knowledge of Pali grammar. Balavatara was composed by a scholar 
named Dhammakitti some six hundred years ago in evident adaptation to the 
method employed by Kaccayana, who is of course the grammarian par excell- 
ance. It has the distinct advantage of being on the whole more lucid than its 
prototype, though this lucidity would not be felt without a previous acquaintance 
with Kaccayana. 

The translation is well done and reflects credit on the translators. Not a 
little scholarship is needed to bring out the real meaning lurking in the pithy 
suttas, to make which as short as possible within the bounds of intelligibility 
was the main object of the gremmarian. This curtailment of expression was 
carried to such length that there was danger to intelligibility of the suttas but 
for the various commentaries which have saved them from oblivion. All these 
difficulties have been surmounted in the present translation and we thank the 
translators for presenting Balavfitara in such a clear light. One serious blemish 
we find in the work is the bad spelling which together with occasional careless- 
ness, is responsible for many a blunder. Thus accusative for the vocative on 
page 74 (e) ; tatti for ratii on page 68 (c). 


M. T 
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Minutes of the meeting of the Sub-Committee held on the 18th January 

1915. 

Present. 

Mr. M, Hanter, (in the Chair). 

Rev. J. F. Smith. 

Prof. Maung Tin. 

A. D. Keith, (Hon. Secretary). 

1. The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

2. It was agreed to hold the Annual General Meeting on the last Friaay in 
the month or on any other date convenient to the President. 

3. The Secretary was instructed to ask the Baptist Mission Press the reason 
for the demand of an increased sales’ commission. 

4. Messrs. C. H. Wollaston, P. W. D. ; P. C. Fogarty, I. C. S. ; A. Cassim 
and Maung Ba So ; duly proposed and seconded, were elected members of the 
Society. 

5. In reply to a suggestion made by Mr Furnivall it was agreed to say that 
while the Journal would always be very glad to receive contributions to philology 
in the shape of notes on words, it was impossible as yet to do anything more. 

M. HUNTER, 

The 17th February, 1915. Chairman. 


Minutes of the meeting of the Sub- Committee held on the 17th August 

1915. 

Present. 

M. Hunter, Esq., (in the Chair). 

U May Oung, Vice-President. 

U Set, B. A. 

Prof. Maung Tin, M. A. 

A. D. Keith, (Honorary Secretary). 

1. The minutes of the meeting of the Sub-Committee held on 18th January, 
1915 were read and confirmed. 

2. It was agreed to hold an ordinary meeting of the Society on Friday, the 
24th September, 1915. It was proposed to read a paper on the Capitals of the 
Alonpra Dynasty by Captain Enriquez. 

3. It was agreed to ask Prof. G. H. Luce to accept the post of Honorary 
Secretary, the Honorary Editor taking charge of the duties Sub-protem. 

4. Messrs. Craig, Bishop, and Maung Tun Win, 4^17 proposed and second- 
ed were elected members of the Society. 


ALAN D. KEITH, 
Honorary Secretary, 


The 17th August, 1915. 
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CAPITALS OF THE ALAUNG-PAYA DYNASTY * 


The informaiion collected in the following paper is gathered partly from 
existing literature, and particularly from Phayre^s invaluable ‘‘History of 
Burma ” Bui the greater part has been obtained personally, on the spot, and 
with considerable labour^ from the elders of villages, whose traditions appear 
to be, as a rule, historically accurate. The object of the present account, which 
is also a personal narrative, is to describe all the capitals of the Alaung-Paya 
Dynasty (except Mandalay), and to remove in a slight degree the confusion of 
the existing fragmentary accounts of Shwebo, Sagaing, Ava and Amarapura, 

SHWEBO. 

Sliwebo has no less than six names. Originally it appears to have been 
called Yan-gyi-aung (<|^^!car>oS), and Kon-baung (oq|;coooS). In the time of 
Alaung-Paya^ before he had made it the capital of an empire, it was a small town 
called Mokso-bo, or Sek-daw, both of which names refer to a hunter called Nga 
Po, from whom Alaung-Paya traced his descent. That name is still preserved 
in the adjoining railway station of Mokso-chon the teak (tree) of the 

hunter. When Alaung-Paya rose from the position of a village underling to 
that of a national leader in 1753, and rid Upper Burma of its Talaing invaders, 
he made Mokso-bo his capital ; and returning there from bis successful wars, built 
a palace, whose moat and fortifications still exist. He changed the name to Ya-ta^ 
na ihein-ga (€^oofoo8|oo). The town was finally called Shwebo or ‘golden 

chief/ in about 1837 A. B, by King Tharrawaddy Min, one of whose titles was 
Shwebo Min. Shwebo was only the capital of all Burma in Alaung-Paya‘s reign. 
His son and successor, Naung~daw~gyi, moved to Sagaing His successor, 
Sin-pyu^Shin, returned to Shwebo at once, but abondoned it two years later 
(in about 1765 A. D ) in favour of Ava. But Shwebo never ceased to exercise an 
important influence over the destinies of Burma. There was a superstition that 
its soil was lucky, and Sin-^pyu^Shin carried some of it away with him to Ava. 
It was belived that good fortune would attend compaigns planned at Shwebo. 
Anawratta (1010-1052 A. D.), the greatest of all Burmese Kings, who founded 
the magnificent dynasty of Pagan is said to have been a native of Pauk-kan 
(qoIcSoS), where there is now a little railway station, half way between Sagaing and 
Shwebo. Later, the same fortune attended Alaung-Paya. He rose from an 
insignificant position, and founded an empire, which was only overthrown by the 
British at annexation. King Tharrawaddy purposely came to Shwebo in about 
1837, to plan his successful plot to depose his half brother Ba-gyUdaw; and 
Mindon Min likewise made his preparations there for the over- throw, in 1852, 
of his brother, Pagan Min, Thus Shwebo has ever played the part of King- 
Maker, for its men were the nucleus of the Burmese Armies of that period. 
When Alaung’‘Paya*s dynasty was over-thrown, it was at Shwebo that British 
troops had to be stationed, to deal with the outbreak of dacoity; and they have 
remained there ever since. 

The memory of Alaung-Paya is beloved still. He is never spoken of in 
Shwebo by any other name than Oo-aung-ze-ya (SrcaaoSccrc^), which means 
“ Conquering Victory/* That was what he was called before he assumed the 
title of Alaung-Paya — the “ Incarnation of Buddha.** And when at last he died, 
after a brief and brilliant reign, he was carried back from the scene of distant 
victories in Siam, and laid to rest in his native soil at Mok-so-ho, His grave is 
near the present court house. Unlike the nameless, brick tombs of his successors, 


Read at the Ordinary Meeting held oa the 24th September 1915, at the Rangoon College' 
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his grave is a wooden pavilion, beneath which lies a stone inscribed in English 
and Burmese. There is one mistake in spelling and one in grammar in the rough 
English text; but his memory is cherished above that of all other Kings, and 
festivals are held at the white, bell-shaped pagoda of Shwe Qhek-So 
— the “ Pagoda of the Golden Navel String,*’ which he built near his palace. The 
inscription on the simple tomb of this great and lovable man reads thus — : “ In 

memory of the Burmese King Alaung Paya, who founded the first dynasty that 
ruled the whole of Burma. Died on the 8th year of his reign during the invasion 
of Siam A. D, 1761. Aged 46. His remains ware brought back to his capital at 
Shwebo for interment.” 

An annual festival is also held at a pretty little white and gold pagoda called 
Su-taun^hyi where, as the name implies (give, ask, go), information 

was sought by the king as to the probable success of proposed undertakings. It 
is a very small pagoda, and probably Oo-aung-ze-ya consulted this oracle in the 
days before he claimed to be the ‘ Incarnation of Buddha.’ 

Of course nothing remains of the palace now. But its inner and outer walls 
can still be traced, though they are mere mounds of brick. However, the moat 
is still broad — in some places a clear stretch of water, and in others covered with 
lotus. There is a fine bell-shaped pagoda at one corner of the wall, in the right- 
angle of the moat. Its commanding situation is described by its name, the Myo- 
iaun-Paya — the “ City Corner Pagoda.” It has lately been completely 

restored by a Shwebo merchant. A great many other shrines also have been put 
into repair — though not always with good taste. The Chyan-tha-gyi (5|]§;ooog;) 
and the Chyan-tHa-ya (^Sia3o«q) are examples. The wood carving — though it 
sounds Irish to say so — is tin. But at any rate the buildings have been given a 
new lease of life, and there is merit in that — and one hopes that Time will swiftly 
obliterate the tin enormities. The restoration in the adjacent Shwe-ta-za (c^^ooeo) 
appears from inscriptions on the piliors to date from Burmese times, and is a 
striking contrast to the crude modern development of taste. The decoration in 
gold-leaf and small bits of glass— a style peculiar to Shwebo— is exquisite. If an 
English Vernacular education really degrades a once artistic mind to the level of 
painted tin, it should be knocked on the head, along with intending da-ya-ka$ 
(founders or restorers). There is much ignorance about the history of many of 
these pagodas. The fact is, that only the names of Kings, Queens, Princes and 
Ministers have survied, except, perhaps in the old square inscriptions, which the 
people can no longer easily decipher. Although Alaung-Paya*s successors deser- 
ted Shwebo, they were careful to keep in touch with it. To do so, Mindon Min 
built a pagoda called the Don Min (qSs«8:), which lies a little way out in the 
country, and is one of the most charming shrines in Shwebo. It is of the bell 
shape or Talaing type, and rises with particular grace upon a complicated plynth. 
It is painted white and is well kept, and surrounded with flowering shrubs. The 
lions at its gate are very decorative, and there is a large Buddha seated in a shed. 

On the altar of the Skwe-baw-chyan-paya is a small image of 

the Yahan, Shindhee-wadee cjc»^:ol5|8o?^oc8 This, image is more often found in 
private houses than in pagodas. It is supposed to be lucky, and preserves the 
house from theft and fire. The only other building of interest in Shwebo is the 
Shwe Thein-daw Paya (cg^cS^ccoS^fip:), which has a rail of stone pillars round it, 
like that round the Kaung Hmu-daw at Sagaing, and a few other pagodas in this 
part of Burma, Here again, the gold and glass decoration is beautiful, and there 
is an exhortation made to the charitable, which says that to gild the robe of the 
Mya Zwa Paya (Buddha) of Shwe Thein-daw is a very pious deed. Let Nats 
and men cry thadu (well done.)” 

About a mile outside the palace walls is a large lake called the Maha-nanda. 
It is a fine expanse of water, held up by embankments, and surrounded by trees. 
It is said to have been made, or improved, by Alaung-Paya. There is a sluice, 
through which the water flows out past lines of helus, Katons and Nagas 
(demons, birds and snake gods), into the rice fields beyond. 
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SAGAING. 


Upon the death of Alaung Paya, his son Naungdawgyi (1760-1763 A. D.) 
moved his capital to Sagaing. The following table shows the Kings of the 
Alaung Paya Dynasty, the order in which they succeeded, their Capitals, and 
the dates of their reigns. It is possible that the reader may be glad to refresh his 
memory, before proceeding to examine the new capitals. 

The Alaung-Paya Dynasty. 

Alaung-Paya (1) 

1753-1760. A. D. Capital Shwebo. 

Buried Shwebo. 


Naungdaw-gyi (2) Sin-Pyu-Shin (3j Bodaw Paya (6) 

1760-1763. Capital Sagaing 1763-1775. Capital Shwebo 1781-1819. Capital Amara- 

for 2 years. Then moved to Ava pura. Buried at Ava. 

This King built the Mengun 
Pagoda, and also brought 
from Arakan the image 
now in the Arakan Pagoda 
at Mandalay. 


Maung Maung (5) 

Reigned only 7 days 1781. 


Singu Min (4) 

1775-1781. Capital. Ava 


Ein She Min. Heir 
apparent who died early. 


Ba-gyi daw Min (7) 

(also called Sagaing Min.) 

1819-1837. Capital Amarapnra, but 
moved later to Ava. Deposed by 
Tharrawaddy Min. Buried at Amarapura 


Tharawaddy Min (8) 

(also called Shwebo Min) 
1837-1846. Capital Amarapura 
Buried at Amarapura. 


Pagan Min (9) Mindon Min (10) 

1846-1853 (deposed) Capital Amarapura 1853-1887. Cap. Mandalay Buried 

at Mandalay 

Thibaw Min (11) 1873-1885 [State Prisoned.] 


The pagodas of Sagaing are of great variety, and show traces of many 
widely different influences. There are the bell-shaped pagodas of Talaing 
origin. Others .with a square block above the dome show the influence of 
Ceylon. The cube pagodas are traced from Orrisa, the straight terrace-roofed 
from Nepaul ; while the squat or hemispherical are archaic in type, but 
found very frequently, being copies of the adjacent Kaung Hmu Daw, to which 
reference will be made presently. The ruins which begin at Sagaing continue 
thickly over the low hills along the right bank of the Irrawaddy for six or seven 
jniles — indeed almost to a point opposite Mandalay. The hills behind Sagaing 
are covered with them. Dong flights of steps lead up the slopes to the most 
important pagodas, such as the Panya Zedi, and the Shin-ma-nan-kain 
which crown the two extremeties of the Sagaing and of the ridge. Sheet iron 
roofs arc gradually being put up, for which subscriptions are asked. In accord- 
ance with the usual custom, the donor’s name is written up inside the gable, along 
with some pious sentiment — : Presented by Ma Shwe, flower seller, of the 
town of Mandalay. May this act of merit be shared by all the world of men, as 
well as by Nats and Gods.” 
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The well known hermit Oo-ah-re-ya Wan-iha (§;!»^cx)oo3o) lives at the foot of 
one of these long stairways, in a small cave monastery, called the I>a-nu-pyu-‘ 
kyaung 0 :^ 08 :). He is a particularly charming young phoongyi, who lives 
here in close retreat in his cave, removed from all the distractions of the world 
beyond. They are good, devoted men, some of our phoongyis of Upper Burma. 
This hermit passes his day in study, and seated before a skeleton, meditates on 
the vanity of lust. Thus he understands ‘ Sorrow,’ and the ‘Escape from Sorrow,’ 
and comprehends the folly of wordly pleasures, which give so little real comfort. 
So, with clear understanding, and an unbroken peace of mind, this phoongyi 
looks cheerfully upon life with the true happy composure of the Buddha. 

It is a long climb to the Pa-nya Zedi at the top of the hill, but charitable 
people have placed seats here and there, and jars of fresh water. No one has to 
beg for such charities, which are freely contributed. There is an alms box. But 
no one watches by it. All give. From the top you look down upon the dense 
foliage, the flaming Gold Morh, and the pagodas of Sagaing ; and across the 
broad Irrawaddy are the still more restful trees and ruins of Ava and Amara- 
pura. Still further up the river is Mandalay, and the Spire of the Arakan Pagoda, 
and the new Dat-daw pagoda on Mandalay hill. All the five capitals of the 
Alaungpaya Kings (except Shwebo) lie before you. It is a beautiful, wide, view 
and one lingers contentedly, on some quiet seat, listening to the breeze breathing 
over the bells of a spire. Groups of wooden figures stand about the pagoda, 
illustrating obscure stories of Lo-ta-ka Mokso, as well as the better known ones of 
the Buddha’s memorable drive. 

There is no water on the ridge, but charitable people have built several 
reservoirs to catch the rain. Some of these are very curious. The largest is 
square, with two inner walls of cement. Along these narrow walls, hundreds of 
coloured stucco figures are arranged, just on a level with the water. It is a 
regular carnival of helus, makaras (snake dragons), Nagas and Kalons(Garudas). 
All these are mythical monsters, found commonly in Burmese decorative art. 
Amongst the stories illustrated is that of the girl Beh-da^ma whose 

mother was a deer. This tank is modern, and still unfinished. Elsewhere are 
others, which are old. One is built after the model of a paddle steamer. It has 
only the capacity of a big bath, and the pipes by which the water originally left 
it, have gone, the hole being stopped up with a bit of wood. 

Down below, on the plain near the town, there are many shrines particularly 
the NgU’dat-gyi. A roofed corridor, and a long flight of steps, lead to the high 
platform, upon which stands a wooden pagoda, supported inside by magnificent 
gilded, teak pillars. This pogoda is seventeenth century, having been built by 
King Thado Dhamma Raja (1634 A. D.), or by his son. A gigantic Buddha, 
seated in the ^earth touching attitude^ rests in the gloom, gazing down on the 
people who place flowers or candles before it on the altar. High up in the 
darkened roof there is a soft whirring of bats’ wings. 

Along the river front is a large, unfinished pagoda, of unknown origin, 
called the Du-ha-yon-zedi, (^d^cocS). The word ^ zedV by the way, suggests a 
round shaped pagoda ; while in this part of Burma there are scores of dumpy, 
hemispheres, all copies of, and all named after, the famous Kaung Hmu^daw^ 
near Sagaing. Asa matter of fact the small pagodas built in pagoda courts are 
very often copies of some more or less celebrated shrine. Near the circular mass 
of the Du-ha-yon-zedi a number of inscriptions in the square (and therefore old) 
script have been collected in a shed from all over Sagaing. The round characters 
now used in inscriptions are of modern introduction, and such inscriptions are 
never more than one hundred or one hundred and twenty, years old. Belonging 
to the pagoda, but now separated by a road, is a wooden shrine, called the Nau 
Paya Kyaung (cfocSa^«p:co:go8j), which is on the point of collapsing. It contains 
a group, illustrating the Dipinkara Jafaka, which is more commonly found here 
and there in most parts of Upper Burma. Also a raised brick plynth for a begging 
bowl (oocScScooS) , with clawed feet, suggestive of the Greek tripod. 
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Several pagodas near the river have had to be removed in order to clear a 
«ite for the proposed railway bridge across the Irrawaddy. The Shwe-hyi~seik-oo 

The relics it contained^ plus a few clocks, are now 
‘enshrined in a new so called ‘pagoda’, called the Ganda ku-fee Taik. (o^o^cBd^cS) 
Every possible crime has here been committed against pagoda art. One shudders 
again at the education which suggests the building of pagodas on the design of a 
Parsee’s shop front. Near the proposed bridge head is a small monastery called 
the Sagu Hmaw l^yaung (©o:jG<^5c<ryoS:), “Sagu whirl-pool Monastery.” The word 
Sagu alludes to the old legend about Sagu, Selin and Sagaing^ and the blind 
princes. Beside it is the Yatana Oo, “Head jewel,” (<^cQfo§;or^<p:), a little, old 
shrine, which has lately become famous on account of a young python, which 
was allowed to roam about free. People gave the pious snake eggs to eat. 
Profoundly mistrusting even holy pythons, we entered the building with as 
much caution as if it were full of Germans — till an overpowering stench drew 
our attention to the fact that the snake, which was wound round an image on the 
altar, was dead. Its eggs lay beside it on a tray, and one hopes they will never 
hatch out. The python was neatly fixed in position with a little cement, and 
what she smelt like a month later, only the exceedingly pious can tell. 

There is another large group of pagodas thickly covering some low hills, called 
the Min-Won-taun (©S:o^c<»o8) near the railway station. The two central 
shrines, the Thisa Zedi and the Ka-we-taun Mya Zi Kun^ are the chief land 
marks of Sagaing from across the river. The pagodas of this group are so 
numerous, so close packed, and so varied in type, that it is impossible to describe 
them in detail. The whole site has been more or less cleared, but formerly it 
was much overgrown with jungle. The names of most of the shrines are known, 
but there is no recollection as to who built them, and when. There may be 
details in inscription, but the information is not easily obtained. 

There is a lack of method in our present surveys, so much so that most people 
believe that there is no such thing as ancient history in Burma. As a matter of 
^act there is, but it is lost in the silence of inscriptions, whose translation has 
usually only been into Burmese, and not into English. In fact, Burma is behind 
all the rest of India and Indo-China. Though the inscriptions were carefully 
collected by kings a century ago, it is only one year, since the creation of an 
Epigraphical Department, to decipher them. One feels something of the hopeless- 
ness of this ignorance while roaming amongst the ruins round the ThUsa-Zedi, 
It stands high on the mound, and below it are several pagodas whose chambers 
are cut back into the hill, like caves or passages. Such a one is the Pyaidha-hla 
(gcSoaoc^ 3 ^<p:), still handsomely decorated with gold. There is a tradition that a 
.passage runs from the Ku-tan-she-yaung-hle {<^oQ|G5^:c«pSc^oq€p:) right under the 
river to the Shwe-chyei-yet on the opposite bank. It is most improbable that this 
Is so. Lastly, theie is the bell-shaped pagoda of iiCa-tve-ifatt/t-mya zi kon^ which 
together with the Thi-sa-Zedi is the central object of the group. It has lately 
been restored, and you can climb exceedingly narrow steps to the roof, for a 
general survey of the whole group. 

One of the largest pagodas in Sagaing is the Sin-mya-Shin (so5«tjo;^S) — “The 
owner of many elephants.” It was built by King Sin-pyu-Shin (1763-1775). 
His own title means “ Master of the White .Elephant” (soS§ 5 [£o^sp:). The pagoda 
is a vast round dome, standing very high. It is cracked across in many places 
by earthquakes, but still hangs together. Several large trees grow from it. A 
square platform above the dome implies Cingalese influence. The row of 
elephants round its base is now much damaged. 

The Shwe-taun-oo-hmaw is the pagoda from which the tall telegraph mast 
carries the wires across the Irrawaddi to the Shwe-chyef-chya on the opposite 
bank. The commanding site on the bluff, with the river sweeping by below it, is 
suggested in the pagoda’s name, which means “ Golden hill-head whirlpool.” 
From this point there are scores of pagodas, along the river for miles. Just below 
.the ‘‘ Golden hill-head whirlpool is a very charming corner, with long steps 
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leading do'w^n to the river, where picturesque boats are moored. There are many 
monasteries amongst the trees, particularly the Pann-won Kyaung (co1So|co:yoS:), 
which has fine carvings illustrating the Maha^Zaneka, Wethandaya, and other 
stories. 

Here it is convenient to point out the Shwe’Chyei-ohya on the cliffs, 

across the river, from which rises the other telegraph mast. The name means 
Golden Chicken Alighted.” Near it is the Shwe-chyet-yet, which means “ Golden 
Chicken Scratched (the ground) These names refer to a legend that the Bud- 
dha alighted and scratched the ground at those spots, during his incarnation as a 
chicken. Both pagodas are conspicuous land marks to travellers between Sagaing 
and Mandalay, but the legend concerning them may perhaps not be generally 
known. 

Long long ago — so the legend says — a king of Tagaung had two blind sons- 
They were named Sula-tha-ma-wa (<^cooo3«>o) and Maha-iha-ma-wa (ocooc»oo), and 
were placed on a raft, and set adrift down the Irrawaddi. At one time their 
raft caught up on an acacia (Sf/c) branch {Kaing) and the town of Sagaing 
derives its name from this incident. 

Other places are also named after this mythical voyage. The female demon 
Betu-ma, taking advantage of their blindness, tried to steal their supply of food. 
But one of the brothers seized her wrist, and threatened to cut it off until she 
promised to cure their blindness. The cure began at Sagu (Sa beginning : Ku 
cure). Salin (Sa beginning; lin light), was the place where the light began 
to fill their eyes. The legend goes on to say that the princes were given enough 
ground near Prome to spread their skins on, and there founded the kingdom of 
Thayea skin Kit ta ya (»gg«p) space i. e,,’o3e<\3gg«p, or Tha-yea Kitda-ya. 

According to Phayre, Sagaing became first an independent state in 1359. A. 
D., when Athengkhara turned it from a Burmese province into a separate king- 
dom, which extended North to the Manipur border. This was mainly a Shan 
dynasty, and lasted for 49 years. The story of struggles for the throne is very 
complicated. The most important King was Thado-min-paya who aspired to 
reuniting Burma. In 1364 A. D., he established a new capital at Ava, and many 
of the pagodas found there date from this time. All this, of course, was 400 
years before Alanng-Paya's day. Beyond this point, Sagaing loses an indepen- 
dent history until 1634 A. D., when Thado Bhamma Raja established a capital 
at Ava, and celebrated the event by building a great pagoda, the Kaung Hmu 
Daw— “the Good Royal Deed”— at Sagaing in 1636. In it he is said to have 
deposited a golden image of the same weight as himself. The Kaung Hmu Daw 
is amongst the most venerable — though least beautiful — ^pagodas in Burma. 
Many miraculous stories are told about it. Its good influence arrested a Manipuri 
invasion in the 18th century. 

As already mentioned, Sagaing was again the capital of Alaung-Paya's son 
Naung-daw gyi (1760-1763), and was finally abandoned by his successor Sin-pyu- 
Shin in about 1764, who went first to Shwebo, and then to Ava. 

The Kaung Hmu Daw pagoda, or as it is sometimes called the Yaza Muni 
Su-la, is an ugly, massive dome of solid brick, without any spire. It is shaped 
after the style of the Indian hemispherical stupa, but tradition states’ that it was 
made to the model of a woman’s breast. The Burmese say it is 110 arms lengths 
in height — the arm being measured from elbow to finger tip. In plain English it is 
about 250 feet high, and the circumference at the base is 1,050 feet. The distin- 
ctive feature is a row of stone pillars, 5 feet high, running round the main pagoda, 
making an inner walk, about 15 feet broad. Each pillar has a niche for candles 
The massive white dome of the Kaung-Hmu Daw looks its best against 
dark storm clouds. Then, indeed, it becomes almost imposing, and assumes a 
certain grace and dignity where it stands amidst the wreck of old Sagaing. The 
country round about is littered with crumbling ruins, half hidden in the tamarind 
trees. Paved roads, flanked with tottering brick lions, lead up to the now 
deserted pagoda. 
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AVA. 

From Sagaing and Shwebo, Sin-pyu^Shin Min moved to Ava in about 1765 
and the capital was either there or at Amarapura, until Mindon founded Mandalay 
in 1857. Altogether it was four times the capital. Now it is only a quiet little 
place, the original site being occupied by several villages- But it is the real old 
Burma of silk, and long hair and tattooed legs. The people are exceptionally 
charming and simple. Ava might be hundreds of miles from a railway. Indeed, 
trains and mail boats pass it by unheeding. I felt more in touch and sympathy 
with the Burmese there than ever before, when the phoongyi of the O. Kyaung 
fs^Seo^oS;) took a lacquer image from the altar where it had sat for 100 years, and 
gave it to me. The saving of it, he explained, was a work of merit, and indeed 
the old deserted timber monastery was deep in bats’ dung, and the roof was on 
the point of crashing down upon the beautiful Buddha still inside it. Such old 
a.nd consecrated images are not to be bought, or even to be had for the asking. 
They are acquired only in those rare moments, when sympathy and confidence 
are complete. 

The principal group of buildings at Ava lie round the O, Kyaung^ which is a 
curiosity, being one of the few, if not the only, brick monastery in Burma. 
Monasteries, palaces and houses were always made of timber — and only pagodas 
and religious buildings were built of brick or stone. Consequently the pagodas 
alone have remained, except a few Kyaungs, and the Mandalay palace, which are 
all comparatively modern. The broad sweeping roofs of this remarkable O. Kyaung 
are handsome, and the doors and massive steps highly ornamental. The curved 
lines of all such balustrades, as lead up to monasteries, are suggested by the form 
of the mythical monaster Makara, A young fellow from the village Maung 
Dwe, had been set to work up the story of Ava, for me. He said the O. Kyaung 
was built by the Queen of Ba-gyi-daw, which places it at between 1819 and 1837 
A D. It was damaged by an earthquake 77 years ago, in the Burmese year 1200, 
and was repaired by the mother-in-law of Thihaw, that is by the mother of the 
famous Queen Supayalai. It has now been again thoroughly restored by the 
Archaeological Department. Unluckily the bats have not been kept out, and the 
new boarded floor is again covered with their droppings The earthquake 
referred to above damaged nearly every building in Ava, Amarapura and Sagaing 
and has become a landmark in time. It occured in A- D. 1838. ; (the Burmese 
year being 638 years behind the A/D. era.) 

The villagers ascribe the Tee- H line- Pay a (d8:cgScq<p: or cSsc^^So^sp:) to the cele- 
brated King Kyanziitha^ of Pagan- They say he built it during a visit and named 
it after a village near Yamedin. If this is so, it was built between 1057 and 1085 
A. D., and is much older than the buildings now surrounding it. No effort is 
being made to preserve it. It is used as a cattle shed, and there is a rent in the 
roof. Inside, there are some handsome square pillars, and an image. Near it is 
the pagoda of Eighty Hermits (^^^^o^SsodS), chiefly remarkable for the 80 figures 
of YahanSf or hermits, which occupy little niches round the court. They are 
made of a kind of lacquer. This part of Burma is the centre for lacquer and 
wooden images. In Mandalay and Sagaing they make stone and alabaster figures- 
.and now-a-days brass ones too — but rarely wood or lacquer. The image factories, 
which cover a large area of country beyond the Arakan Pagoda at Mandalay, are 
really worth visiting- 

In this court was also an image of Md-fhon-da-yea who wrung out 

her hair when Buddha, at the time of Ms Enlightenment, while the tempter Mara 
claimed his throne, appealed to her as the Mother Earth to witness that the 
.throne was his. In doing so, he put down one hand as he sat cross legged, and 
touched the Earth. In this attitude the majority of Burmese images are made. 
The Mother Earth (oo^ocs^), thus appealed to, wrung water (like rain) from hair, in 
allusion to the drops sprinkled formerly by the Buddha, in his supreme act of 
charity as Wethandaya. Then the earth quaked, and the air was scented ; the 
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Heavens flushed, and Buddha passed into the ecstasy of Enlightenment. It is an 
old story, but I let Maung Dwe tell it again in his own simple fashion. He 
related the story of the “ Dust Offering,” which was told in the sculptures o£ 
Northern India, twenty one hundred years ago, and repeated again here by this- 
village lad, under the tamarinds of Ava. What links with the past 1 How 
truthfully those old simple stories have been handed down the ages ! How 
faithfully Buddhism has maintained its ideals in the arts ! The same Buddha, 
invented by Greeks and Indians in Peshawur 200 years B. C., is produced with- 
out alteration in Burma to-day. In this part of the country are found many 
sculptured groups of the Dipankara, which also lie by the score, three feet 
under the soil of Northern India. But there the execution is better. The 
Buddha (then only a Pra Laung, or Buddha to be) is shown as a young man 
crouching, with hair spread out on the ground for the Dipankara Buddha to 
walk over. Here (in the Mingalazedi Pagoda of Ava, and the Nau-paya 
Kyaung at Sagaing), the conventional Dipankara group is in six separate pieces. 
First a stumpy little lying figure of the Pra Laung, with hands above the head. 
Next the Dipankara Buddha, a large graceful figure. Behind him are four 
YahanSf or hermits, in decreasing size. But though the execution is different,, 
the idea is the same, and like the Ma-thon da Yea and the ‘ Dust Offering’, links 
the present with the beginning of things. 

Near where the palace stood is a tower, called the Tower of the Buddha’s 
tooth (?) (!»8:o^f^:§:cogoScooS©8). It leans nearly as much as the Tower of Pisa. 

There are wooden steps up to its second and third story, from which there is a 
view, but the building has too severe a list to be pleasant. It was of course part 
of the palace, whose inner and outer walls ((§§:) and moat still remain, though 
now almost hidden in jungle. There are also two open baths, which were 
supplied by a drain, in which we found a large snake ; and in an adjacent rain 
puddle a crab was laying its young. Half a mile beyond the palace grounds is 
the Lawka-tha ya-pu Pay a (ccoocwooco^o^sp:), a great derelict and unfinished dome 
of masonry, built by Thin Sa-ya SehyonPaya (ooS©^csog^^:«S:o5fip:) who is ap- 
parently the same as King A-theng-kha-ya-Tsau-Ywon, mentioned by Phayre 
(page 283) as a King of Sagaing. This pagoda then dates from about 1815 A. D. 
In the case of the Kaung Hmu Daw we have a King of Ava building his pagoda 
at Sagaing, which is just the opposite to the Lawka-iha ya-pu Paya, which was 
built at Ava by a King of Sagaing. Though unfinished, it is an immense building 
of the round type, rather like the Shwezugon of Pagan- and thoroughly typical of 
the pagodas of that period. As far as we could judge from Maung Dwe’s 
memory, it was occupied about 27 years ago by a British force operating against 
some dacoits — ^who, by the way were particularly active round Ava after 
Annexation. If these troops were as energetic at slaying dacoits as in damaging 
the pagoda, they should have done well. The unfinished top of the Lawka-tha^ 
ya-pu made a splendid signalling station. To reach it they carved out an un- 
necessarily broad staircase, which almost cuts the great building in two. It is an 
annoying and a thoughtless piece of vandalism, There is a very big image in an 
adjacent ‘ thein ’ ; and a colonnade or varandah runs all round the outer wall,, 
as in the Chauk-daw-gyi at Amarapura. 

The only other object of interest in Ava is a rough, white, stone, set up in 
1915, in Memory of Judson and his wife on the site of the LeUma-yon Prison. 
The inscription describes how Judson “in this '‘prison of horror which stood 
here, sustained in his faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and by the devotion of his 
heroic wife, endured unrecorded sufferings from June 1824 to May 1825.” As a 
matter of fact those sufferings are not quite unrecorded. They were published 
by Henry Gouger, one of Judson’s fellow prisoners^ in a pamphlet circulated to 
members of Parliament in 1850. I republished a precis of that horrible tale in 
the Rangoon Gazette, dated 22 Dec. 1913. Let-ma-yon, was the prison for those 
likely to suffer death. The name means “ Hand shrink not.” A heap of chips 
from the block of stone have been purposely left near by, in the hope that 
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American visitors will content themselves with these, and spare the monument. 
It is as artless an admission of American vandalism as could possibly be made. 

Thada Oo fo3o1:§:) is a suburb of Ava. It lies three miles inland, and it is 
best to sleep there in order to see the pagodas in its vicinity. It is a most 
delightful evening walk from Ava, along village streets, by ruins and pagodas, 
and over old Burmese bridges of brick and timber. There are low brick walls 
on each side of the road, the whole way, and this viaduct is given the title of 
‘bridge’ — the (teooocc'<qogcooT-). It was built, they say, by Prince U Oh («S:o3o:g:g;s^) 
He was a grandson of Ba-gyi-daw Paya^ Where this long, so called ‘bridge’ 
ends, is the village of Tha-da-oo. (ooo1:§:) — “The end of the Bridge.” 

Ava is a much older site than Amarapura, and consequently its ruins belong 
to a much longer period of history — -including as we have seen monuments as 
early as Kyanzittha's Tee-Hline-Paya (1057-1085 A. D). Still more confusion 
rises from the changes of capital, which were frequent and senseless, sometimes 
being the result of absurd omens, such as the perching of a vulture on the palace 
spire, which induced Ba-gyi-daw Paya to abandon Amarapura for Ava. Never- 
the-less, the omens were but poorly understood. Defeat by the British, and 
abdit:ation in favour of Tharrawaddy Min, quickly followed the move to Ava. 
The transfer to the powerful site at Mandalay could not avert the entire overthrow 
of Alaung Paya's house, in the unhappy reign of Thibaw, At the time of such 
transfers great images, immense timber monasteries, and all other movable objects 
were taken away. An example of thisistheAfm-fzn»/az^ (ttS:c3aSc^c8cfqj?S:), 

which every one can see from the train, about 300 yards from Shanzu Station, 
Though now a sad ruin, it was once one of the finest of the old timber monasteries 
It was moved with the Kings first from Amarapura to Ava, and then to Mandalay. 
The image in the pagoda of the Ma-lon Bazaar at Mandalay, was originally 
enshrined at the Set-chyadhee-ha Paya (©cggooSooo^cp;) at Ava. This fine old 
shrine stands beside the Tha-da Oo road. It is now much ruined, having been 
half destroyed by the earthquake of 1838, and is also badly overgrown with 
jungle. It was built by the eldest son of Nyaung Pam Min A. 

D. 1599, a son of Bureng Naung of Pegu (see Phayre P. 127). Another image, 
whose plynth can be seen, was also moved, and now adorns the Chauk-daw^gyi 
at Amarapura. It was moved by Pagan Min, 

Nyaung^am Min (early 16th Century) who is mentioned above, is buried 
beside the Zanda Muni Pagoda. The site of his grave, though still known, is 
obliterated by ruins and jungle. It should certainly be marked with one of the 
usual simple pagodas, which were placed over Burmese kings. He was the 
founder of the Zanda Muni Paya which is a very graceful, bell 

shaped shrine, now thoroughly restored, painted white, and crowned with a golden 
‘ ti There are two inscriptions in the court, near Nyanng Ram Min's grave. 
One is in the square, and the other in the modern, round character. 

The Mingala Zedi (o^coocoeSa^sp:) — the “ Shrine of Good Signs ” was built by 
King Min Kaung II (One Min Kaung of Ava is mentioned by 

Phayre, but not a Second.) It is an ugly round building, and is now being re- 
paired l 3 y local charity, at the cost of Rs. 3,000. Funds were sought even from 
railway passengers at Mandalay. There is a scaffolding all round. The pagoda 
is so high, that a bucket of cement filled at the bottom takes 48 seconds to rise by 
three bamboo tiers to the workmen at the top. 

Out in the country is a gigantic lying Buddha, the Shin-hin-Yaung Hlay 
(5|5oScspSc^:) built by Oo-Zana-Min-tha (^^©Sjodoi). It lies in a fine hall, the outer 
verandah of which is being repaired by the villages at their own expense* The 
figure is 70 arms’ length long. 

Not far from it is a small ruin called the “ four golden caves ” 

It is a small shrine, with a hall or cave built on to each of its four faces. 
No man knows its history. Its appearance is archaic, and the pagoda is worthy 
of expert examination— if that be now not too late. A local saw-mill owner 
(called is restoring it, and undoubtedly saving it from collapse. 

2 
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The frequent mention made above of repairs and restorations, disapproves 
the popular theory held by foreigners that the Burmese never repair old pagodas; 
that there is no merit in such restorations; or if there is, that it belongs to the 
original founder. At Amarapura I found the PaiO’daw-gyi being repaired 
privately, and in Ava I have mentioned three works in progress. The many old 
shrines all over the country do not remain white, and crown themselves, but arc 
restored by some rich men from time to time as they require it. There is no 
question of benefiting the original founder, whose very name, as in the case of 
the ‘ four golden caves,’ many have been forgotten. The motive of such repairs 
is to earn merit, and to honour the memory of the Buddha. The foreign theory 
that old pagodas are not repaired is entirely wrong — but there are of course 
millions of unimportant pagodas which being of no interest are allowed to go to 
rack and ruin. 

Ava has the- classical Pali name of Ra 'anapura, the “ City of Gems.’^ It is 
now called In~wa (s»S:o) in Burmese. The name of Ava, or Awa, still sticks to 
the last Burmese capital at Mandalay in the Chinese language, in which Mandalay 
is called ‘ Wa-^cheng', or the “ Walled City of Wa (or Away\ 

At Tha-da Oo, that evening some one lit innumerable candles, and stuck 
them amongst the trees. It was a horribly wasteful act, because there was no 
one there to see — but it is just such little things like this that give Burma its 
subtle charm. Every breath of night-air breathed the faint music of swinging 
bells, and some one was beating a soft toned gong. 

AMARAPURA. 

At Amarapura you are back on the rail. On arrival we drew up with a jerk 
to awaken a Burman who was asleep across the line. From the nasty way he 
took what the driver had to say to him, it appeared that he was annoyed at being 
thus disturbed; and since it is the established habit of the * Myitkyina Mail * to 
“ breakfast at tea, and dine on the following day,” I must say I sympathised with 
him. 

The little rest-house at Amarapura happened to be in a state of siege. 
What right, I wonder, have Goveimment officials for forcing their business upon 
their neighboures as they so often do. Throughout the live-long day — and office 
hours happen to clash with my sacred daily sleep — the only table is spread with 
dusty tomes and files, the only floor with litigants. Witnesses strain to catch 
the drift of evidence from their place of internment in the bath-room. There is 
a murderer on the stairs; and a Co-operative Society under the long chair, where 
I sit, deeply conscious of my own insignificance in the (often pyjama-ed) 
‘‘ presence Reading, work and repose are alike impossible, and the whole 
noisy proceeding is boring beyond words. Why must these things be? It is a 
branch of Burma Research I especially recommend to the Society’s Members. 

Outside, in the shade of the tamarind groves, it is very different. The repose 
of ages seems to haunt their quiet shadows. There are mangoe trees, and peepal, 
and tall toddy palms too; but it is the tamarinds, spread luxuriantly over the 
flat country, or planted in long avenues by dead Kings, or shading villages and 
ruins, which give Amarapura its restful charm. Silk weaving is the chief 
occupation of the quiet street. The people made efforts to improve their methods, 
so Government has helped them; and now, instead of having a join down the 
middle, a full breadth, 42 inch loongyi can be spun in one piece. Unfortunately, 
there is not much demand for silk this year on account of the War, The little 
modern village passes imperceptibly into the old Burmese Capital, whose in- 
numerable pagodas, ruins, and lions stand beside the road, in the cool depths of 
tamarind shade. The great shrine of Amarapura is the Pafo-daw-gyi Paya 
which was built by Ba-gyUdaw in 1818. One of his descendants is 
a Magistrate in Amarapura now, and is adding a pavement to the pagoda. The Pato- 
dai^-gyi is rightly considered one of the most shapely and graceful pagodas in 
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Upper Burma, and in the quiet evening sunshine its grey walls and bell-sbaped 
dome, possess great dignity. There are about 500 little Jataka plaques let into the 
masonry all round. The surrounding court is covered with lawns spreading to 
the low outer walls, above which rise masses of tamarind and palm. It has some 
picturesque gates near one of which Ba^gyi^daw had collected a large number 
of inscribed stones from all parts of the country. The value of this library has 
only lately been realised, and an Epigraphicai Department established, which will 
one day unlock much information from these dusty stones. Beside the opposite 
gate is a very big swinging bell, with a correspondingly fine name («aooot 
cpeocS^diccooS). Beneath it spreads the Taun-ia-man lake, a large expanse of 
water about which Amarapura is built. On the opposite bank the spire of the 
Chauk-daw-gyi rises from the palm trees, and a very old timber bridge crosses 
the lake to it. The lake is fed at high water by the Irrawaddi. Overlooking 
this beautiful scene is the Paya Nee, which seems to have anticipated the ‘Futurist^ 
style. Its rounded shoulders and quaint lines are quite unconventional. Like so 
many small pagodas, it contains a surprisingly large image — a great standing 
Buddha, with graceful drapery. Its features are hardly visible in the gloom of 
the roof. It is 18 arms’ lengths high. The carved, wooden door at the entrance 
is also curious. Its pannels are decorated with shields, and heads of stags, 
griffins and eagles, strangely suggestive of English heraldic plates. The pagoda 
was the work of the same architect who built both the Pato-daw-gyi and Chauk- 
daw-gyi for Ba-gyi daw Paya. 

The bullock cart — for such is the mode of conveyance — creeps on along the 
lake to the old moat and walls of the palace. At each of the four corners of the 
palace walls is a pagoda, about 100 feet high. These four pagodas are called the 
Shwe Lin Bin (^coSroS); Shwe Kii gyi Shwe Kon Chya 

and Shwe Zedi ((^c©o8). A brick council house and an armoury are all that 
remain of the palace, but near the site are the tombs of three Kings of the 
Alaung-Paya dynasty, namely — \Bo-daw Paya, Ba-gyi daw, and Tharawaddy 
Min (Shwebo Min). daw's tomb is called locally ^Nanng-daw-gyi/ and 

must not be confused with the king of that name (the second of the Alaung-Paya 
dynasty), who ruled at Sagaing. The tombs of these three kings— great kings 
they are counted in Burmese history — are remarkable for their complete simpli- 
city. They are namless, and each is a white- washed brick pagoda, with seven 
terrace roofs. That of Shwe bo Min is hardly 16 feet high. That of Bo-daw-gyi 
is a little bigger, and there are a few Buddha images on an altar inside the tomb. 
There is a striking dis- proportion between Bo-daw-gyVs grave and the Mingun 
pagoda that he intended to be the greatest in the world. The insignificance of 
the tombs lead one to doubt whether pagoda building was really purely an act of 
personal vanity as we are apt to conclude. If we examine Bo'daw-gyi^s history 
and character we find that he was undoubtedly apprehensive about his ugly 
record of violence, and was conscious of the urgent necessity for counter- 
balancing these evils with important works of merit. Men who build only for 
vanity provide themselves with splendid tombs. Egypt, India and China are 
full of such efforts to defeat the Law of Transiency. Yet these Burmese kings 
built no such tombs, and so in their pagoda building we must credit them with 
motives of piety. Ba-gyi-daws^ tomb is larger and more artistic than the others. 
The image inside it is said to be made of silken gaun-hauns (head fillets), and 
articles of royal clothing, burnt and made into a sort of clay. It is a large 
image. 

Near the bridge head is a group of pagodas, one of wihch is shaped like, and 
named after, Kaung Hmu Baw of Sagaing. A giant Buddha also sits amongst 
the ruins, gazing out over the lake. From here, the bridge, which is called the U 
Bein Thada (g:cn5aao1 :) crosses the lake to the Chunk Baw Gyi. It is more than 
a mile long, and though full of holes, is still used by foot passengers. Boards 
have been laid on lengthwise, but the old timber below has withered away. It 
cannot last much longer. At the far end lies the village of Taunda-man amongst 
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whose dense groves of palm stands the Chauk-daw-gyi (cfy:j]ocScoo5g:3^<p:), built, 
like the Pato-daw-gyi by King Ba-gyudaw. But it is entirely different in style. 
It resembles the Ananda of Pagan, but the inside arrangement is not the same. 
It has lofty square pillars and broad colonnades, and a large image seated on a 
correspondingly fine palin, or throne. The roofs of the porches are painted with 
astronomical puzzles. Around the grassy outer court are deep varandahs, or 
living shelters, but most of them have now collapsed. 

Amarapura was founded in 1783 A. D. by King Bo-daw-Paya, who also 
built the Men-gun Pagoda, and placed the Arakan image in the Arakan Pagoda, 
then in the suburbs of Amarapura. This king also repaired the lake at MpAkiilaf 
which had formerly been constructed by Alaung Sithu in the 12th century. 
As already mentioned, these works of merit were intended to atone for much 
bloodshed. Successions were not as simple as one might suppose from the table 
given at the beginning of this paper. Thibaw stepped to the throne across a 
trench'full of dead brothers. Bodaw Pay a had 166 children— 99 sons and 67 
daughters. A grandson succeeded him. He had 113 grandsons and 80 grand 
daughters; and 433 great-grand-children. 


Capt. C. M. ENRIQUEZ. 
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SKETCH PLANS OF SYRIAM 

1 TOWN OF NGA THAN HLYIN 

2 NGA ZINGA 

3 SHIN MWE LUN KON 

4 COMMA KON IN GROUNDS OF BURMA OIL Co. 

5 DALA2A THIN GYAUNG 

6 NGA SU KWET AND SHITON KWET 

7 MA SHIT KON 

8 DINYA LEIK KON 

9 PEYA-Nl 


„UK (l'aTEBITE B.DGE) 


GATES. 

A MA THA GATE 
B KU OUT GATE 
C WET THA GATE 
D THIT SEIN GATE 

E pinue tet gate 
F UN Named 



,PONQV| 

KYAUNG 



1 WETKAGYIN 

2 POINT WHERE LION STRANDED 

3 EYES OF LION (P, W. D. BUNGALOW) 

4 KYAJKTAW PAGODA 

5 FORT ERECTED 1850 

6 THAN HLYIN’S PALACE (NANDAWGON) 

7 MAUNO MA PAGODA (WALL OF PORTUGUESE) 

8 DEWUN TAIK 

9 ROMAN CHURCH 

10 SHIN MWE LUN HILL 

11 COM MA KON 

12 OLD BURIAL GROUND 



THE HISTORY OF SYRIAM (39). 

May the religion of the Buddha Last long. 


The beginning of the town of Syriam was in this wise. In the reign of 
Areinda Raza at the time when the old town of Pada was thronged with people 
There resided in the village of Payagyi to the East of Pada a married couple, 
cultivators. A son was born to them who at the moment of his birth ate nearly 
the whole of a ladle (40) full of rice. In the morning he entirely ate up two and the 
next evening three ladles full; so eating more and more as the months and years 
.passed on, by the time that he ate two baskets, a half and three zales the child 
was so strong that he could fell or root up trees and palms. Then his father and 
mother asked saying '* This child of ours eats daily two or three baskets of rice; 
where can we obtain enough to feed him ? At present you are of more than 
ordinary strength but as your strength fails with age it will come to pass that we 
shall not be free from danger.” Thus having consulted together they turned to 
their son and said “We are poorer than other folk, we have no boat nor paddle 
to go trading, we will go and cut a boat.” So they made ready their boat called 
the “ Sayan Yeikkasa Nat ” and went to the island of Thihadipa (41). On their 
arrival they went up (into the forest) to fell a large tree and finding a Yamam 
tree of some fifty cubits girth the father and son began to fell it. Just as it was 
on the point of falling the father purposely endangering himself said to the son 
“ Dear son, by this time your arm can hold it up. I cannot raise a full grown 
tree so as to lift it on to your shoulder. Please put your shoulder ready for it” 
The son placed his shoulder in readiness, and when his father felled it, by his 
marvellous strength stood the blow without its killing him. While he was bear- 
ing it to the river- bank his parents hastily descending to the boat went back to 
the village where they lived. And Nga Than Hlyin, after he had become a 
prince^ founded in the place where he felled the tree that day a pagoda which 
The Talaings call Kyaikparu Rama even until now. 

While Nga Than Hlyin was still wandering around in the place where his 
M Ml * A parents had deserted him he saw a wild boar come flying 

the wild B^r. through the air to the Thiha Dipa island. It used con- 

stantly to come there to feed upon the sycamore fruit by 
•swallowing a Ruby that gave power of flight. Clearing a small arbour in the 
bushes he watched it secretly. When the time came for it to return he saw the 
Lord of the Ruby go and take it from beneath the root of the sycamore tree where 
he had placed it and fly away. Next day before the wild boar came Nga Thau 
Hlyin climbed the sycamore tree and plucking some ripe fruit threw them a long 
way towards the East. The wild boar came and after putting the flying Ruby 
in the root of the tree in its accustomed place he began to cat the fruit lying 
on the ground. While he was doing this Nga Than Hlyin again threw fruit 
some distance towards the East; and the wild boar following them picked them 
up and ate them; then he threw fruit to the West and then to the North and the 
wild boar continued picking up and eating them. By this he had gone some 
V distance and Nga Than Hlyin came down from the tree and took the Ruby. 

When the time had arrrived for the wild boar to return he went to the place 
where he always left the Ruby. Ashe did not find it he became exceedingly 
furious and tore up the ground in search for it Then Nga Than Hlyin came 
down from the sycamore tree, and uprooting it beat the boar to death. And the 
way by which Nga Than Hlyin went after vanquishing the boar is called to this 
day Wet Tha Taga (42), the Gate of the boar ; and the place where he cooked 
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the boar is called in the speech of the Talaings Kyaikpun Yoon, which if it be 
translated into Burmese is “ The place of cooking the flying boar.” 

After Nga Than Hlyin had obtained the flying Ruby he considered in his^ 
^1. xji • j mind thinking ” I am the child of man, I connot always 
the Three Hermits. continue living m the forest; it is fitting that I should go to 

a place which men inhabit.” While he was thus reflect- 
ing he saw smoke from where the hermit dwelt on the Yan Aung Myin kon. 
Now there were three hermits living on three hills, one on the Yan Aung Myin 
hill, one on the Kyaik Depayin hill and one on the Kyaik Dewun hill, and during 
a former existence they had been ponnas and the Tbagya Min had been their 
eldest brother. And the Thagya Min thought to himself ” Where are the three 
men who were relations of mine in the existence when I was a poona ? ” and he 
opened his eyes and looked for them. Seeing the three hermits on the afore 
said three hills he descended. When he had come to the hermit, an old 
man eighty years of age, who dwelt on the Yan Aung Myin hill he asked him 
saying “ Lord hermit, what unfulfilled desire have you in this place wherein you 
live And the hermit made reply “ I am put to trouble by the insufficiency 
of fuel, fire and water.” Then the Thagya Min said “If this be so lord 
hermit, then take this axe. If you wish for fuel, fire or water only 
demand it of the axe, it will cut and bring you all that you want.’^ 
So saying he made the hermit an offering of the axe. Next he went to the 
hermit, an old man, eighty years of age, who dwelt on Kyaik Depayin 
hill ana asked him saying ^‘Lord hermit, what unfulfilled desire have you in 
this place wherein you live ?” And the hermit made reply “ I have a trouble- 
some cough, I cannot obtain milk and butter when I wish for them.” Then the 
Thagya Min said “ If you say to this pitcher, let there be milk, let there be butter 
and place it up-side down they will pour forth. And if there should come an 
enemy, if you raise the pitcher a large river will flow out leaving the enemy upon 
the further bank.” Next he went to the hermit, an old man eighty years of age,, 
who dwelt on the Kyaik Dewun hill and asked him saying ” Lord hermit, what 
unfulfilled desire have you in this place wherein you live ? ” And the hermit 
made reply : ” At this time I am practising benevolence but I cannot sleep for 
the elephants that come from the bamboo clumps on the North-West and oppress 
me.” Then the Thagya Min said “If you beat one side of this drum your enemy 
will disappear, and again if you beat the other a host of soldiers and captains, 
elephants and horses will appear.*' And having made it as an offering to the 
hermit he reascended to his seat. When Nga Than Hlyin saw the smoke he put 
the Ruby in his mouth and flew to the hermit on the Yan Myin Aung hill ; and 
when he had arrived he addressed the hermit saying “ I am not a Belu, neither 
am I a dragon, I am nothing but a man, let me live near the hermit and provide 
for him.” The hermit replied “It is permitted that you remain.*’ After Nga 
Than Hlyin had seen the axe and learnt about it he asked whether the hermit 
could fly through the air. The hermit replied “I have not attained Zana and 
am not yet able to fly.” Nga Than Hlyin putting the flying Ruby in his mouth 
showed that he could travel through the air. When he saw Nga Than Hlyin up 
on high the hermit said “It is my will that we should possess your art; give it to 
me also.” And Nga Than Hlyin replied “ If it be your pleasure give me in 
exchange your axe.” The hermit consented and after making the exchange when 
Nga Than Hlyin possessed it he cut the hermit’s neck, so that because it was cut 
by the axe the hermit died. And Nga Than Hlyin regained the flying Ruby that 
he had formerly owned. Then again noticing the smoke of the hermit on 
Depayin hill in the same manner he went to him and learning the properties of his 
pitcher after exchanging it for the Ruby in like manner caused the axe to kill 
the hermit, and he resumed possession of the flying Ruby. After this he went 
as before to the hermit on the Kyaik Dewun hill and again learning the pro- 
perties of the drum, in the same manner having exchanged it with the Ruby? 
caused the axe to cut off his head. Then he returned to his native place. 
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At that time Aninda Raza, the King, did not observe the ten duties, nor did he 
bring enlightenment to religion, nor did he pay reverence 
Nga Than Hlyin gains to the most excellent Nats and Spirits, neither to the 
a Kingdom. guardians of the world and of Religion, nor to the guardian 

spirits of realms and cities, as had been the custom of 
former Kings. Therefore the guardian spirit of the Royal white umbrella, 
taking upon himself the form of man came to Nga Than Hlyin. When he had 
come he said to Nga Than Hlyin “ Not only are you of great bodily strength but 
you are cunning in marvellous arts ; why do you remain here in this fashion; why 
do you not take possession of Pada City and reign over it ? When he was thus 
urged on by the exaltation of the spirits Nga Than Hlyin became full of joy and 
placing the flying Ruby in his mouth he returned to his parents at his own 
dwelling place in Payagyi East of Pada, After he had come there he sent his 
parents (to the Prince of Pada) (43) to ask for the royal dignities to be made 
over to him. Because his parents were afraid to go up to the palace they sat at 
the door and according to the instructions of Nga Than Hlyin they called out in 
a loud voice. (The guardian Spirits of the Palace Gates hearing this) (43) 
addressed the Prince and he caused them to beat the parents of Nga Than Hlyin 
and turn them away with violence. When they told this to Nga Than Hlyin 
trusting in his own strength only he went to the palace gates and standing up 
alone called out aloud- The Prince of Pada again heard him and sent (eleven) 
(43) high ministers and five hundred men to seize him and put him to death. 
Nga Than Hlyin made use of his axe and caused it to kill the minister and the men 
that came with them. When this news was brought to the king he collected his 
army from all quarters and with many captains pursued after Nga Than Hlyin to 
apprehend him. But Hga Than Hlyin beat his drum and a host of captains and 
soldiers appeared whom he sent against the Prince of Pada. When the Prince 
of Pada was pressing him strongly he took his pitcher and inverting it there 
flowed forth a mighty river cutting off the Prince of Pada from his army. Then 
Nga Than Hlyin reflected and he asked saying ** If I loose my axe and cut off 
the head of the Prince of Pada will there be any further business?” So saying 
he loosed his axe and cut off the head of the Prince of Pada, and having conque- 
red him ascended the throne. 


After he had become a Prince he thought to himself The Thiha Dipa kon 
was the place where I first became a man of worth, it is 

(SyriaL) ^ Thiha Dipa kon.” Thinking thus, having come from 

Pada city, he founded the city of Nga Than Hlyin on the 
Thiha Dipa kon. Before the city was founded when the Thiha Dipa kon first 
appeared above the waters a lion came floating down the stream and because it 
stranded on the Thiha Dipa kon Nga Than Hlyin founded the city of Nga Than 
Hlyin in the likeness of a lion. Even until now it is called the city of Nga Than 
Hlyin. And in the place where Nga Than Hlyin obtained the axe there is a 
pagoda and the name of this pagoda in the language of the Mons is Kyaik Wi 
Thon Mani and in Burmese Aung Myin Pagoda ; in the place where he obtained 
the pitcher there is a pagoda and the name of this pagoda in the language of the 
Mons is Kyaik Dipa Yin and in Burmese Ye Hlyin Pagoda ; in the place where 
he obtained the drums there is a pagoda and the name of the pagoda in the 
language of the Mons is Kyaik Maga Ge and in Burmese (because it is the place 
where he obtained the drum it is called the Si-do-ya pagoda) (43) ; in the place 
where the axe cut off the head of the Prince of Pada there is a pagoda and the 
name of this pagoda in the language of the Mons is Kyaik Pyat Sattanaw and 
in Burmese it is called Pyat That Pagoda even up till now. And because he had 
killed the wild boar and the three hermits and the Prince of Pada he founded 
five pagodas in the city of Syriara; the place is called even up till now the Place 
of the Five Pagodas. 


4 
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(Nga Than Hlyin built and extended the town of Syriam) (43) in the likeness 
_ ^ ^ _ of a lion. The names of the gates were these; at the 

' of Syriim^^ ° month of the lion was the Kunthi gate, at the eyes of the 

lion the Odein gate, these he called the Place of the Five 
Pagodas, at the mane of the lion was the Dewun gate, at the ear of the lion the 
Myin Din gate, at the throat of the lion the Sin Tut gate, at the neck joint of the 
lion the Dala Kon gate, at the foot of the lion the Zin Byun Gon gate, at the navel 
of the lion the Thit Thein Kon gate, at the penis of the lion the Kyesuya Gon gate, 
at the anus of the lion the Thaw Ta Pan gate, at the loins of the lion the Thayet 
Lebin gate, at the place where the joint of the leg carves backwards the Letusbe 
gate, and from the mane to the neck he set up also the Ko Meiktha gate on the 
North, the Pinle Tet gate on the North-East, the Shan gate on the East and the 
Wettha gate on the South; these names he gave to the gates (44). 

When Areinda Raza was Prince over the town of Pada Nga Than Hlyin 
£ Tad designing to be Goveimor overcame Areinda Raza and 
Xhan^Hlyin^^ ^ ° founded a royal city on the Oktareinga hill, (45) north 

of the island Thiha Dipa, collecting thither the captains 
and their men who came from Pada. And beginning from Nga Than Hlyin until 
the reign of Bawga Thena. In the two cities of Pada and Nga Than Hlyin there 
was a succession of thirty six kings; in Pada city the succession ran from 
Zeyathena until it ended with Bawga Thena, And during the reign of that king 
there were strifes in the city of Thaton with some islanders (46) surrounding it on 
every side. But the Prince of Thaton obtained a bow a master weapon from a 
jungle child hatched out of a pelican's egg in the island of Thamaing Saga and by 
means of the bow obtained the victory over the islanders. Being filled with 
gratitude towards the jungle child he sent his daughter Thuwuna Dewi with 
a minister and a full retinue of attendants and seven vessels with soldiers and 
men-at-arms so that she might be given in marriage to the boy. But as he was 
frightened by the splendour of the Thaton princess he fled. He climbed up the 
Kanyin bin where his parents had had their nest and falling down from it he 
died. The Thaton princess buried him and because he was the husband to 
whom her parents had given her in marriage, she ordered that a city should be 
founded in the place where she had burried him, and refusing to return to her 
parents she built a camp fortified with bamboo and remained there. And when 
Bawga Thena the great prince of Syriam heard tell of this he came to attack the 
town and having obtained Thuwuna Dewi raised her to the rank of queen. (47) 
She became with child and when the days and months had passed because she 
could not be delivered of it, she died. At the time of her funeral because the 
baby was of exceeding virtue she was delivered before the fire had burnt her. 
The baby girl was given a queenly palace with seven enclosures on the hill west 
of Tari Ringa City, (48) and two ministers and a full company of captains and 
warriors and body guards were appointed to watch over her. Her royal father 
dedicated the child by the name of Mwe Nun so that even till now the hill is 
known as Shin Mwe Nun hill (49). And taking example from that day because 
a woman who had died when she was with child was burnt after the child had 
been taken from her womb even unto the present if a woman dies while she is 
with child her womb is cut upon and she is not buried until the child has been 
removed (50). 

Dala town was also subject to Syriam. In the town of Syriam the succession 
. u Princes ceased with the father of Shin Mwe Nun and 

" guardians and residents were appointed from Hantha- 
jecttoHanthawaddy. in the reign of Sin Byu Mya 

Shin, evil characters and dacoits from Dinyawadi, (51) Arakan and Sandoway 
entered by way of the Ports of Bassein and Syriam into the Nine towns and the 
towns and villages of Henzada and Kudut and because they robbed and despite- 
fully used us (52) the inhabitants both men and women (the king) appointed a 
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guard of nine war boats in all from the cities of Talokmaw, (53) Singaung, 
Kudut and Henzada, with oarsmen to row them and watchmen to take care of 
them. He appointed as C^ptain of the Boats the Minister Dawteza and as his 
writer Nga Gyi the Boat Captain. As a protection for Bassein he appointed six 
war boats and in Syriam three war boats were to keep guard. In the way of 
provision for their food each of the ten villages of Yekin Town supplied grain, 
salt, fish and ngapi, of salt five hundred (viss) and of ngapi five hundred. For 
the storage of these provisions forty men of the village of Thonze and forty men 
of the town of Yegin had to built a royal granary in Bassein. The city of 
Bassein had to supply cocoanuts, earth oil, iron, timber and cord for binding 
When the royal war boats became unserviceable the oarsmen and watchmen had 
to help one another to repair fhem. 

Here after the kala Nga Zinga came to the city of Syriam from Arakan (54) 

The Portuguese settle- petitioned Anauk pet lun Min 

ment in Syriam. when he was in Prome saying “ I will be obedient to 

your authority, grant me in the city of Syriam so much 
land as may be included in a hide.” When his request was granted he drew out 
the hide like fine wire and measured out land on the North, South, East and 
West. In the year 976 he founded the city. Shortly afterwards Nga Zinga 
rebelled. After conquering Toungoo the king returned to the city where he 
resided. On his arrival there he heard that Kale, Mohynin and the cities and 
villages of the Shan country were unquiet, but he again restored them to sub- 
jection, and after his royal will had been accomplished in the year 981 he 
returned to Syriam and utterly destroyed his nephew Nat Shin Noung and Kala 
Nga Zinga. He sent the relations of Nga Zinga to Tabayin and and placed his 
adherents at Myedu. The son-in-law of Nga Zinga Potta Pinyada and Pinya 
Nweya and all his relations and company he attached. Having appointed Einda 
Thaman as General (Thwethaukgyi) he allotted him a company. In the year 
990 while he was residing in the temporary palace to the west of Hanthawaddy 
his son Minye Deippa took charge over the dignities of his royal father. When 
he caused his two uncles to take an oath of fealty they refused and collecting an 
army of elephants and horses, jingals, guns, soldiers and men-at-arms in the 
Shan country and the Yun country they proceeded to Ava. On their arrival at 
Ava they made a clearance of the Mogaung Sawbwa, the Lord of Hmainglon and 
Hmaing-That, (55), Maung Nyo, Wara Thiha and Apaya Gumani who had been set 
as guardians of the town by Minye Deippa; and Thado Dhamma Raza ruled over 
Ava. Minye Deippa when he heard of their arrival in Ava formed a design to 
flee over in to Arakan. But the bodyguard being aware of this cast him out of 
the palace and set up Minye Nawrata as custodian of the town. When the 
captain of the guard and the General and Chief Jailor and the Ministers informed 
Thado Dhamma Raza at Ava through the Lord of Hmaing-That he set forth to 
Hanthawaddy in the year 994. Having arrived there he built a temporary palace 
in the Mawtari quarter; to Thiri Thu Dhamma Raza he gave the style of Maha 
Dipati. Minye Deippa petitioned that he might become a Rahan. But the king 
passed orders ” Putting aside the killing of his father if a man so much as cause 
displeasure to his parents he has to suffer the Oktataraing Hell; (56) this is the 
law and it is not fitting that my brother should become a Rahan.” They put 
him in prison and he died. Having collected Barmans, Talaings, Shans, Yuns 
and the men of Tavoy, the Kalas, the Siamese and men of Tennasserim and of 
every race in the year 996 (57) the king returned from Hanthawaddy to his 
residence at Ava. In Syriam also as it was the port of the kingdom at which 
vessels called he appointed watchmen. On his arrival at the royal residence he 
took possession of the royal dignity and palace. To Thiri Thu Dhamma Raza 
he confirmed the title of Maha Dipati and after making arrangements for the 
Barmans, Talaings, Shans and Yuns whom he had collected from Hanthawaddy 
he allotted them lands to work and live on. In the year 997 on the second 
waxing of Waso he appointed his younger brother Heir Apparent. In the year 
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999 his younger brother Minye Kyawsw^a died and in the year 1001 (58) Tha 
Lun Min ascended to the village of the Nats. 

His royal son Minye Nanda Beik assumed charge of the royal dignities and 
appointed Thiri Pawara Einda to the style of Maha 
S riam of Dtatuma Raza. Now in the reign of this king there was 

^ ’ sore trouble in the towns and villages of Syriam and 

Hanthawaddy. And he appointed Minye Thin Yan the Deputy Jailor, to be 
Viceroy (Myo Wnu) and to watch over steadfastly and thoroughly the affairs of 
the country by means of the law. He gave his sons full charge concerning Han- 
thawaddy and Syriam and the various places which his royal father had 
subdued. Besides the Viceroy there were eleven regiments of warriors, four 
companies of muskets, four of jin gals, five of Hmainglas, seven commands of 
Yuns with a body of clerks, and salt boilers and a body of the camp followers 
over all of whom he gave complete charge to the Viceroy. He kept in his own 
immediate charge the boatmen the men of Hlaing, to whom he allotted land to 
work and live on in the town of Syriam, and watchmen and boat builders of 
eight boats. Twelve in all he appointed the remaining four being charged with 
keeping watch. After he had allotted them lands in Syriam they had to remain 
ready for service. 

He appointed eight districts in the towns and villages of Syriam; besides the 
original townships of Dawbon, Ingabu, Dala and Hmawwun he laid down eight 
boundaries for Syriam : on the north-east Dezat village and the south bank of the 
river, on the East the further side of Winle Chaung continuous with the territory 
of Pegu, on the south-east the furtHer side of the Akkayein chaung over against 
the territory of Pegu, on the south the sea; on the south-west Zayue Bon watch 
post at the mouth of the sea, in the west the place where the Baw chaung leaves 
the sea over against Dala; on the north-west the watershed of Pan Alwc stream; 
on the north the territory of Dawbon. 

These are the boundaries of Dawbon: on the East it borders on the territory 
of Pegu the other side of Ma So stream, on the North the sinuous line of Mata 
malit stream, on the West it borders on the lands of Dagon and Thanhletsun (59) 
on the Nga Mo Yeik stream. 

There are the lands of Hmawwun in the town of Syriam, on the north-east 
so far as the Atall chaung, on the East Kasingaw chaung, on the North-West the 
south side of the opening of the Hmawwun chaung, on the North the sinuous line 
of Hmawwun chaung. 

In the island of Thamaing Saga to the west of the island which in former 
times was known as Thipa Dipa the water coming from the sea divides when it 
reaches the middle of the island. On the east bank of the junction of the four 
streams there was a large Kanyinbin in full foliage in which two eagles (60) made 
their nest. And when the female bird was laying she only laid one large egg. 
From this egg there appeared a small boy and the parents fed him by returning 
the food that they had eatem When he had grown big the female bird taking 
his left arm and the male taking his right they placed him on the ground. And 
the child wandered at will beside the river bank feeding on shells and prawns 
and fish. On a day when the tide rose high a large fish entered into his net, and 
being unable to escape the boy captured it and spiking it through the length of 
its body broiled it. While he was thus occupied there appeared some sailors; 
their ship had been driven by the wind from the city of Mala Deippa and having 
no water they had come to look for some. They asked the boy where there 
was water and when he had followed and shewn it to them he asked them saying 
“ Why do you wrap up your bodies thus ? And the Kalas replied “We are of 
mankind and we thus wrap up our bodies that they may be secure against heat 
and cold.” The boy made answer “ Although I also am of mankind, as protec- 
tion against heat and cold I have not so much cloth as my hand would cover. 
Please set my broiled fish before your king and ask him for a cloth paso two 
cubits broad and four cubits long.” When the Kalas arrived at their own place 
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i:hey presented the broiled fish according to the injunction of the boy and asked 
for a paso. For a long time there had been a poisonous worm the “ Simiset ” in 
•the ear of the king and for seven or eight months he had been weighed down 
with illness unable to recover. When they presented the broiled fish because it 
had a savoury odour the worm smelt it and came out of the king’s ear. When 
be was delivered from the anguish the king, becauce he was a ruler over five of 
the Five Hundred Lesser Islands, placed stone, iron and rubies in a cocoanut and 
-sealing it up carefully sent it as a present in token of his gratitude to the jungle 
'Child. When it reached the jungle child he said “I begged for a paso two cubits 
broad and four cubits long and he has sent me a cocoanut. Are cocoanuts 
scarce near the sea?” He again gave it to some sailors who were going in their 
vessel to the city of Malapok and asked them to present it to their king and beg 
for him a paso two cubits broad and four cubits long. And when the sailors 
presented it to their king he cut it open and found within the cocoanut stone, 
iron and rubies of great price. The king putting pasos and many cloths sown 
with gold and precious stones in a drum closed up the drum skin and gave it 
him. And the jungle child placed it aside saying “ I asked for a paso two cubits 
broad and four cubits long and he has given me a drum, when is there a time in 
the jungle for the beating of drums? ” And he again gave it to a vessel making 
for the Island of Thiho, saying ” Please present it to your king and beg for me a 
paso two cubits broad and four cubits long.” When they reached Thiho the king 
beat the drum, and because it gave no sound breaking it open looked inside. 
When he found the valuable paso he said ” It cannot be that the jungle child 
wants a paso two cubits broad and four cubits long; he has given me this apparel 
because they were fitting for such a king as I, It is proper that I bestow on him 
my Master Bow in order that my gift shall equal his.” So he bestowed on him 
the Master Bow. The jungle child took the Bow and laid it aside saying ” I 
begged for a cloth two cubits broad and four cubits long. I have no use for the 
Bow.” Then there was a vessel on its way to Thaton and he again gave it to the 
sailors saying “ Please give this to your king and beg for me a paso two cubits broad 
.and four cubts long.” At the time when the Prince of Thaton received the Master 
Bow the city of Thaton was beleaguered on all sides by soldiery from the islands; 
so that the Prince thought “ Although I am beleaguered on all sides with troops 
the Thagya Min wishes me prosperity, to all people also he wishes pros- 
perity and for these reasons is it given to me.” And the people of the 
city from the Prince downwards prostrated themselves before the Bow and 
did it reverence, then they selected the time and day and setting the Bow 
before the city on the east side when they threatened their foe with it by reason 
of their trusting in the Master Bow the enemy was destroyed and fled. And 
the king said “ It is not from me alone but from the whole kingdom that gratitude 
for our deliverance is owing to this jungle child,” therefore he sent to him his 
daughter Thuwuna Dewi with a minister and seven vessels fully laden with gold 
and silver, iron and rubies, and many captains and men-at-arms. When they arri- 
ved at the island of Thamaing Saga the jungle child was frightened and ran away. 
The minister called out aloud to him saying ” Oh my Lord, oh jungle child I am 
come by the order of the Prince of Thaton to present to you his royal daughter 
Thuwuna Dewi.” But the child of the jungle would not hear him and continued 
running. When they searched for him he climbed into the Kanyin Bin tree where 
the birds who had been his parents had laid their nest. They called out ” Come 
down my lord, the Princess Thuwuna Dewi who is given to my lord in marriage 
is now arrived.” Then many men crowded round the foot of the Kanyin Bin, 
seeing which through fear he clambered to the very top of the tree. And be- 
cause a branch broke he fell down and died. Then the Princess and the minis- 
ter having buried his remains the Princess said “ I have come to marry the 
jungle child according to the will of my royal mother and my father, without 
returning to them I will remain in this place, the place of my husband and the 
place where he is buried.” So she built a camp fortified with seven ramparts of 
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thorny bamboo and lived there; therefore it is called “ Kyakatwa myo, the city 
of thorny bamboos ” or in Mon speach “ Htonsalin ” (61)- After this Prince 
Bawga Thena of the island of Thiha Dipa because of the fame of Thuwuna Dewi 
the Princess and because of the bamboo fortifications wished to gain possession 
of the city; and two old people a man and his wife advised him that he should 
make flowers of gold and flowers of silver and offer them in worship of the 
guardian spirits of the city so that the inhabitants seeing them would come to 
pick them up; when they picked them up they would make roads (through the 
bamboo work). Having done even as they said he strewed them reverently on 
all eight faces of the city and because the inhabitants made gaps in the wall he 
gained possession thereof. Now the Princess Thuwuna Dewi was able to 
assume various forms and entering into the Cave of the Eight Pagodas in front 
of the Palace she assumed the likeness of an Image of the Buddha so that he was 
unable to get possession of her. But he again asked the two old people, man 
and wife who bore ill will towards her and as they said “ She is able to assume 
various forms, if you follow her and feel for her with a needle you will find her;” 
he did even as they advised. As the pain was greater than the Princess could 
bear the Prince of Than Hlyin gained possession of her and raised her to be his- 
queen. When the days of her child bearing were fulfilled because she was 
unable to bring forth the child she died. When they buried her because of the 
great virtue of the baby the fire could not burn her and the child broke forth 
from the mother^s womb and she was delivered of it. Then the learned men 
advised that the baby girl should not be brought into the city because she was not 
born according to nature. Therefore the Prince built a queen^s palace on the hill 
west of Syriam (62) and an enclosure of seven ramparts; two ministers and 
many captains and warriors had to keep guard over her, and her royal father 
gave the Princess the name of Shin Mwe Nun, and the hill is known even to this 
day as Shin Mwe Nun Hill. 


Dala is subject to 
Syriam. 


The revenues of 
Syriam. 


And from that day the city of Dala became subject to Syriam. Because it 
was a city which had even from its beginning been found-* 
ed by a queen for ever thereafter it was only bestowed 
on the queens, the mother of the princes and the revenues 
and tolls of justice were set before queens (63). 

For all the towns and villages within the charge of Syriam the Governor 
had to settle the assessment and levy of the revenues as 
provision for the officials from the towns and villages in 
due proportion. At the time for the levy of taxes, fish, 
cocoanuts, sugar and plantains were all made over from the royal treasury at 
Syriam to the boatmen to go to Baranathi chaung and present to Baranathi, the 
great spirit of Dala. The Lieutenant for the Boats of the Yun Sitke had also to 
keep watch with one war boat, weapons and material of war if men should 
arrive from Mawdin Grit (64) of Aracan. The same Sitke had to keep watch 
from the hill side over the galleons (65) and war boats and their men of the 
Syriam outpost at the mouth of the stream with muskets and field guns and a 
full equipment. The royal tribute of betel from the Dala gardens had to be 
brought in to the Royal Treasury of Betel in Syriam. 

These are the boundaries of Dala : — 


The 

Dala. 


boundaries of 


The Hmaingtu landing stage at the parting of the waters of Pan Alwe 
stream; on the east the Danok pagoda and the Thinbaw 
chaung on the south east so far as the entrance to the 
Hmat Yaing Bin fields; on the south from that pagoda 
to the sea, on the south to the Kwet Leik fields; on the west Mibeya bordering 
on Thamyinton land beside the Irrawaddy river and the sinuous line of Di 
chaung between Tha Peyazu village in Dala on the south-west and so far as the 
head of Pan Hlaing island on the east, on the west the Irrawaddy river; on the 
north-west the watch post of Syriam beside the land of the upper Irrawaddy 
river to the east of Daka village bordering on the land of Pa Aing south of upper 
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ICatto chaung on the north the south side of Pyaw Ta Laing chaung bordering 
on the Baw fields; on the north-east so far as the Payelaik chaung bordering on 
the Baw land. Here end the boundaries of the Province of Syriam. 

When the royal offerings came to be presented to the Shwe Dagon Pagoda 
Th t 1 f th Kyaik Kouk Pagoda at the close of Lent the 

Festivals.^^ ^ ^ household and the clerks had to carry the 

golden branches and the silver branches, the elders and 
the salt boilers had to carry the golden candle sticks and the silver candle sticks, 
the sitkes had to bear the umbrellas and the pennants, and the rosaries. At the 
observance of the royal alms-giving the boxers had to perform for three full 
days; the toll collectors and writers of the festival and the toll collectors and writers 
of the boats had to give the letpet for the prizes, the advocates had to hold the 
prizes and distribute them. When the Lord Governor of the City went up to 
the High Festival of Thadingyut this was the order of procession of his retinue; 
in front there were the cannon, after them the warriors, after them the musketeers, 
after them the Sitke, after him the boatmen, after them the Yun Sitke, after him 


followed the keepers of the boats in full array and armed with the weapons 
that they always carried; after them the fan bearers and then the swords 
sheathed in scarlet cloth ; after them the master of the ceremonies ; after him on 


one side came the betel boxes, with men in shady hats, the baskets carrying the 
tea-pots and cocoanut fronds and fine mats; on the other side followed those 
with red headdresses (66) carrying the halberds, spears, guns and all manner of 
swords. 


When the time came of the royai offerings in the month of Taboung the Lord 
Governor went up and in like manner the Yun Sitke and Yun Sitkat and the 
Yun boatmen, the Sitkut and the musketeers fully armed had also to follow him 
during the three days of the festival up the stone ways on the four sides of the 
pagoda. The Sitke of the water with his warboat in Shin Mwe Nun Island in 
the Pan Alwe stream, the Yun Sitke and Sitkut, the Yun soldiers of Thayaing 
and Hmaingmaw with their muskets and cannons and full equipments had to 
remain for all the three days of the festival. 


This was the fashion of the offerings at the pourings out of water to all the 
manhood by the royal agent of the Universal So vereign in the month of Kason. 
During the waxing of Kason the scribes of the monasteries had to present a list 
to the chief writer of the royal court of the names of the abbots and the monks. 
When the chief writer had made a list of the names of the monks in each 


monastery the royai agent had to make his offerings of alms bowls, thapaw mats, 
pitchers and spittoons in this fashion. To the Governor were allotted the four 
senior monks, to the keepers of the Waters the four next, to each of the Sitkes 
three, to each of the Nakhans and chief writers two, the remaining monks were 
allotted to the other royal servants and to the towns and villages according to 
their rank and dignity until they had come to an end of the list of names. 
Then they held festival in like manner as in Taboung even to the boxing 
matches and distribution of rewards. This was the order of the procession of 
the Governor and those who carried the waters of offering. In front of the 
Governor they went in order household by household from every quarter in full 
retinue of festival, each bearing a pot of most fragrant and sweet smelling waters; 
behind the Governor as at the Thadingyut festival there followed in procession the 
regiments with all their arms and apparatus. After the Brahmans who attended 
the time for the offering of water, had reported to the Governor and Sitkes the 
proper time they poured forth the offering of water upon the Sacred Image and 
upon the pagodas, then they made offerings of water and did alms to the 
wearers of the robe in order of their Lents they had observed. 


On the first day of waning of Nadaw they reverently made a circuit round 
the guardian spirit of the city, the universal sovereign Maha Peinne (67) in this 
fashion. The brokers and money changers, the clerk of the landing stage and 
clerks of the posts to which boats made fast had to provide the cane, bamboo, 
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fibre and matting for the pyathat to be set before Maha Peinne, the clerks of the 
appraisers' building had to provide all the foreign gold, paper and the madder 
for the construction of the pyathat, the petty officers and sitkuts bad to provide 
the workmen. To light up the oil lamps on the four sides of the pagoda the- 
four head writers had to provide four large candle sticks; the long oil torches- 
that were lighted and arranged in front and on either side were made by the 
washermen and barbers. The wood oil was provided by the money changers 
and brokers. As for the torch bearers the men of the boat caulkers’ quarter had 
to carry them. As for the music of the pipes and tambours; the instruments of 
eight drums and the Tavoy drums, the Talon Pat and the Burman Pat and all 
the instruments of festival had to follow with the Sitke and Nakhans and 
Writers and all the servants of the king, both great and small. The Sitke and 
the petty officials, and the Yun Sitke and Sitkut of the musketeers, and the. 
spearsmen of Yun and Kaunghan and the boatmen and watchmen of the boats, 
had to carry Maha Peinne in procession. 

While the omniscient and most excellent Lord who owns authority over 
men, nats, dragons, thagya nats, brahmas, fallen nats and inferior nats was 
sitting cross legged beneath the sacred fig tree when he had overcome the five 
passions, even the most evil passion, he arrived at the state of the Buddha. 
After the period of seven Lents in order that he might repay the benefit of birth 
to the Thandutheita Spirit who had been his royal mother, he preached the Law 
during the whole three months of Lent in the Tawateintha heaven. Having 
come down from the kingdom of the Nats he went round from place to place. 
On the petition of Gawunpali while he was preaching the Law for seven days in 
the city of Thaton all the company of hermits came from every direction to hear 
the Law. And the reverend hermit Rathe Gauk by name from the island of 
Thiha Dipa came to hear the Law, and when he had heard it he begged the 
Master saying “Lord, we hermits your servants wish to take refuge in you 
without ceasing night and day ” Then the most Excellent Lord hearkened to- 
him so that all the company of persons who contained the seed of righteous people 
might find a refuge; and stroking his head with his right hand obtained a single 
long hair which he bestowed on Rathe Gauk. And the reverend Rathe Gauk 
was exceedingly delighted and placed the hair in the ruby casket. When he 
had arrived (at Thiha Dipa) he enquired in a dream the place where he should 
enshrine it While he was sleeping the throne of the Thagya Min shook vio- 
lently. When the Thagya Min looked to see what might be happening and 
finding that the reverend Rathe Gauk wished to enshrine in a suitable and worthy 
place the long hair of the Master which he possessed he came down to the venerable 
Rathe Gauk. In the island of Thiha Dipa there is the Oktareinga hill, and the* 
Thagya Min advised him pointing out this hill told him that it was the most 
suitable and worthy place. From the Thagya Min and venerable Rathe Gauk 
having founded it the pagoda is known as Kyaikkauk pagoda even to this day. 

After the Master, the Lord of Ihe Three Orders had reached Pari Naikban 
eight Rahandas from the island of Ceylon reverently brought the holy elements 
of his body. They presented them to Bawgathena Prince of Syriam. They 
digged a hole at a venture north-east of the Shinbin Kyaikkauk Hall of Ordin- 
ation and when they had done reverence to the seven precious elements they' 
again enshrined them beneath the pagoda. Two hundred and eighteen years, 
after the Master had attained Pari Naikban eight Rahandas came from the same 
island of Ceylon and reverently brought twenty four sacred hairs of the Buddha 
in an alms bowl. The Rahandas founded twenty pagodas and enshrined the 
sacred hairs two, they enshrined in Kyaikdeya south of Pada town the old town* 
of Syriam, two they enshrined in Kyaiktamaw, one sacred hair in Winkyaikkalu- 
mon, one sacred hair in Kyaikkahmein, two sacred hairs in Kyaikpyathatkanaw, 
one sacred hair in Kyaikmunnaw, one sacred hair in Kyaikthalaing, one sacred 
hair in Kyaikhmawwun, one sacred hair in Kyaikdepayin, one sacred hair in 
Kyaikiwethon, one sacred hair in Kyaikhmawwun, one sacred hair in Kyaik- 
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payoyama and one sacred hair in Kyaiktaw (68) in the town of Syriam. As for 
the consecrated alms bowl (69) they planted it in on the high road connecting Syriam 
and the Kyaikkauk pagoda four An an trees, and set them round it. And after 
the eight Rahandas had attained Pari Naikban they took their bodies and founded 
eight pagodas on the south west of Tariringa myo in the island of Thiha Dipa; in 
the Talaing language the place is known as Kyaikkasan and in the Burmese 
language Paya Shitsu (70). 

In all questions of law to be decided in the Courts when they arrived in 
Court even from criminal cases the Sitkes had to ea:amine and give sentences. 
The questions and responses and the points to be decided the Sitkes sent them 
with the clerks of the Courts to the Governor of the Town; when they had 
reported to the Governor he made known his decision to the court as to that 
which was proper that it was proper and as to that which was not proper that it 
was not proper; and the Sitkes gave sentence. 

In the year one thousand two hundred and five on the afternoon of Sunday 
the fifteenth day of the waning of Kason the Port Master and Sitkes, the minis- 
ters of justice, finished, copied and wrote down the History of Pegu. 

Let all the Inhabitants of Heaven, Earth and Hell take note. 



NOTES. 


(39) At this stage the whole history begins again. Of the foregoing matter very little relates 
to Syriam, in that which follows the history of Pegu and Burma outside Syriam is less fully 
treated while the history of Syriam is developed. It appears that the author was in the position 
discussed by Professor Murray in his Rise of the Greek Epic. He wished to narrate the general 
history of the country as a setting to that of Syriam, he was in possession of a history of 
Hanthawaddy and he also either knew or possessed a record of certain facts and legends in the 
history of Syriam. He wished to combine the two but the task of collation was beyond him. 
Under such circumstances, suggests Professor Murray, what an author “ generally did was to add 
the new matter crudely at the end of the old^\ This seems to have been the course followed in 
the present instance. The importance of this suggestion lies in the fact that it gives an approxi- 
mate date for the original compilation of the second part. It was probably begun shortly after 
the last event chronicled in the preceding portion, z.e., about 1650 A. C. The date of the copy 
here translated is 1844 A. C. It is probable that there were numerous resccnsions between 
these two dates and it is probable that some of the Jater administrative details were con- 
temporaneous with the record made of them. The chronicle of Dalla is similarly added at the 
end of the chronicle of Syriam. See Gilbert Murray; Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 96 seq. oxford 
1907. 

(40) ladle . . yaungma lit, stirrer, 

(41) Thiha Dipa . . the Island of the Lion. This is the high land of the present town of 
Syriam, which, according to the legend was formerly an island. Shortly after it had appeared 
above the water a lion came floating down the stream, and stranded on the high bank just to the 
south of the Wettha-taga at a spot which is still pointed out by the inhabitants. 

(42) This is the north west gate of Syriam. There is a long road leading to it over the hill 
where the old palace used to be near the site of the present public works bungalow. It was by 
this gate that the Barmans finally effected an entrance after Alaung Peya had laid siege to the 
town more than a year. 

(43) These are hiatus in the palm script. They have been filled in by U Tun Nyein after 
consulting a Talaing Yazawin of which the only known copy is one taken down in pencil by 
him from a palm script found by him in Mandalay, and from the Toungoo Yazawin and from a 
collection of thamaings. 

(44) Traces of the walls and main gates still exist, but only a few of the gates can now be 
indentified by the names here given. The Bewun gate was that leading to the Dewun Taik, the 
treasury of the old city. This is pointed out as having formd part of the town erected by Nga 
Zinga, brick remains are said to have been found there within the last 50 years. 

(45) Ooktareiuga. .North-Syriam lies on the northern extremity of the laterite ridge run- 
ning from Kyauktan and continued across the Hmawwun Chaung by a laterite causeway known 
as the Meikpada. On the Rangoon side it connects with the Shwe Dagon ridge at the southern 
extremity of the Yomas. 

(46) islanders, ,kynn sittha, probably immigrants from India. 

(47) This is not unlike the legend of Kyakatwayan in Toungoo. 

(48) She could not come into the town because she was, as it were, recovered from another 
world. 

(49) This hill is still popularly known as the Shin Mwe Lun hill- Minnandu, Prince of 
Twante, fell in love with her and used to cross the river on a crocodile, called Nga Mo Yeik. 
A female crocodile, Madale, who owned the island of Thakutpin, was enamoured of Nga Mo 
Yeik, but he would not respond to her advances. Shin Mwe Lun gave the island of Thakutpin 
fo Minnandu. Madale had thus a grudge against both Minnandu and Nga Mo Yeik. When 
Minnandu went to visit Shin Mwe Lun she always used, after the old custom, to sleep on his 
left arm. Madale assumed the guise of an attendant of Shin Mwe Lun and persuaded her to 
ask Minnandu, as a test of his affection, to break with the old custom and pillow her on his 
right arm. Shin Mwe Lun was finally induced to test Minnandu’s affection for her in this 
manner, and after long objections, he consented to this outrage upon custom. When he woke 
up in the morning his power had deserted him, and as a natural consequence “ ashin pon kyi 
chan da pi”, the crocodile, Nga Mo Yeik also lost all his power. Minnandu could no longer 
ride astride of him, but out of long standing affection the crocodile consented to take him back 
across the river in his mouth. But they found when they started to cross the stream that all 
Nga Mo Yeik’s power had deserted him; even little fishes could bite him as they liked. He was 
chased by all the fishes hither and thither and finally took refuge in the Nga Mo Yeik chaung, 
Pazundaung Creek, where he was overcome and eaten. Minnandu was drowned and Shin 
Mwe Lun died of a broken heart. 

The custom of not allowing the woman to sleep on the right side has now died out, but is 
said to to have been maintained in the royal family. The same belief gave rise to the reluc- 
tance of the Barman woman to step over a man who is lying down. It is even said to be 
considered improper for a woman to walk across a male dog: an insult to the sex. 
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The legend of Nga Mo Yeik is briefly referred to by Lloyd as being contained in a Talaing 
manuscript. Now it appears only to exist as an oral tradition. 

(50) This custom still continues. 

(51) Dinnyawaddy was the classical name for Arakan. 

(52) This personal touch may indicate a contemporary writer as the first man to record this 
passage of the history. 

(53) Talokmaw. This appears to have been the border town between Prome and Hantha** 
waddy (Cox). 

(54) This is more in accord with what appears to have been the fact than the previous 
account. 

(55) Hmaingthat, now called Fort Stedman. 

(56) Oktataraing Hell is near Aweizzi, the nethermost circle of hell. 

(57) The same fact is mentioned and the same date given in the Buch des Ragawan, p- 155. 
From the importance assigned to it this was evidently regarded as marking the definite sub« 
jection of Hanthawaddy to Ava. Sinbyumya Shin, although a Toungoo Burman, became Emperor 
of Pegu with Ava in subjection; Tha Lun Mia was Emperor of Burma with Pegu in subjection. 
With the increasing power of foreigners the port Syriam increased in importance at the expense 
of Pegu, and the latter was too near the coast to be safely continued as the capital. 

(58) With this date the history ends. In the Buch dcs Ragawan it is given as 1011. The 
latter also takes the history to a later date, His successor is given as Nangya 1011-1023, i. e., 
Nandameik. Then follow Minye Kyaw Zan who reigned until 1060 and two sons who reigned 
until 1102, In 1102 there was an insurrection headed by Nga Tha Aung (Nai Sa An). In 1108 
Binya Dalla ejected the successor of Nga Tha Aung, and restored the Empire of Pegu. The 
Buch des Ragawan goes on to relate the rise of “ der Herrscher Anguiyya of Muk Chow Pow 

i. e. Aung Zeya of Moksobo, his conquest of Pegu, his expedition against Siam, and the 
succession of Naungdawgyi and of Myedu at which point it ends. 

(59) Thanhlyet Sun... Monkey Point. 

(60) Wunlo... eagle, in the former account it was “ wunbo ” pelican. 

(61) The child was called Nga Di because he lived in the influence of di ye tidal waters. 
He is still remembered by this name in the neighbourhood, and there is a pagoda commemorat- 
ing him styled Ngadi Peya, 

(62) The place of Shin Mwe Lun was on the small hill west of the city opposite the present 
remains of the Portuguese Church. The hill on which are situated the buildings of the Burma 
Oil Co. used to be the residence of her attendants and maids of honour. The well to the east 
of the town now silted up is that at which they used to bathe, and the high ground covered 
with trees south of the B. O. C. works is the place where they used to run about with no clothes 
on and dry in the sun. Hence the name “ ma shet kon " This is two or three miles away so 
presumably they went there in their bathing costumes. 

(63) This practice continued so late as 1800 A. C. It is mentioned by both Symes and 
Sangermano. The Viceroy of Hanthawaddy had no jurisdiction there and neither Syriam 
nor Dalla were included in Hanthawaddy until the British occupation. 

(64) Mawdin Grit... Cape Negrais. The Arakanese “ grit is said to be the origin of the 
present name. 

(65) Galleons...*' kattu ”...thc large junks trading between Rangoon and the Tavoy coast are 
still known by this name. 

(66) With red headdresses...!, e. soldiers. 

(67) The Mahapeinne Nat is a Hindu Deity to whom some Burmans also pay reverence. 
At the corner of Merchant Street and Phayre Street there is a shrine frequented both by Burmans 
and Hindus. This Nat has a human body with the head of an elephant. Among the Burmans 
his cult seems to be decreasing but in Lloyds Gazetteer it is mentioned as still popular. 

(68) This is the old pagoda just beside the Public Works Bungalow in Syriam. 

(69) Alms bowls irom which no rice should be taken, “anathita.” 

(70) This is the site near the river bank to the south of the oil works which is shown in the 
government maps as reserved for religious purposes. 
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PHAYAGYI PAGODA. PEGU. 



THE PHAYAGYI PAGODA AT PEGU. 


[The following is an account in Burmese of the Phayagyi Pagoda at Pegu. A 
translation into Burmese of the Talaing inscriptions so far deciphered is attached. 
And Saya Thein is of opinion that the era of the inscriptions is Buddhistic ; that 
Devaputta is the name of a female devotee, whose son must be the young man 
mentioned in the inscriptions ; that the brother refers to a royal brother who 
entered the monkhood ; and that Sihaloka — a name not met with in history — 
very probably refers to Sirimasoka of Thaton. From a mass of ruins discovered 
in 1881 the pagoda gradually attained its present condition in 1908 after two 
years’ repair. The author also gives a list of the names of the Trustees and the 
cost of the various additions made. And the conclusion consists of a story of a 
man and an Ottazaung or Treasure spirit in the form of a beautiful young lady 
who, in spite of his steady refusal to marry her, managed to possess him and 
released him only when he got ordained. She however supported him and his 
family with gold and silver. The story, whether true or not, is meant to explain 
*the popular belief in the existence of treasure in the shrine. — Editor,] 
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RHYMES PROM THE MON. 

Letkyaik oik hegoa. 

The Abbot of Ketchit clapped his hands 
And walked in the highway. 

The rain it rained, the sun he shone : 

It was a merry day. 

An old man sat by an old wife’s fire : 

Said he, “ Now, don’t you worry 
But stroll across to gossip Wut’s 
And I will mind the curry.” 

The old wife gone, he put in just 
The right amount of spice, 

Then ate it all — Oh mummy dear, 

I’m sure ’twas very nice. 


jRa pui dut dut. 

When that I was a little boy 
At early cock-crow up I rose 
And stole away, the live-long day 
To herd the village buffaloes. 

We chased the waddling pelicans : 

They fled but ever vain was flight : 
We stayed for nought but all we caught, 
We packed ’em in our wallets tight. 

But now my curry’s all Kazun 
For I’m become a married man, 

And oh, ’twere joy to be a boy 
And eat a dish of pelican. 


Re re ro ro» 

Re re ro ro 

Father played the fiddle-o. 
Daughter cried for cherries red : 
Cherries still are green, we said. 
Little daughter, will you cry 
For a husband by-and by ? 

Pui nyih kaloi-ong. 

There once was a man of Kaloi 
Who went down to live in Tavoy, 
But the ants came in hosts 
And ate up the posts 
Of the house of the man of Kaloi. 
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Kun kahanan. 

Lately an ophidian fish 

Came a-swimming in the mere 
Quite a small ophidian fish 
With a vast expanse of ear. 

Then the wily fishers caught him, 
Went to sell at Pegu Fair, 

In five pickle-jars they packed him 
And there was no room to spare. 

Then the farmers came to market, 
Looked at this and handled that, 
Saw the fish’s ears and bought ’em, 
Bought and made of each a mat. 


Saleh kamut. 

You sometimes see a spark of fire 
And haste on it to blow, 

And what you took to be a spark 
Was but the fire-fly’s glow. 

The elephant-tusk that startled you 
In forest glade forlorn 
The parting bushes show to be 
A pink-white buffalo’s horn. 

Who goes ? By all the gods, a thief, 
The wakeful father cries. 

No thief, but nose come after cheek, 
His son-in -low replies. 


J. A. STEWART. 


SHAMPOOING. 

Shampooing is a profession by which some respectable Burmese women as 
well as men earn their livelihood. One can earn Rs. 1|- to 3/- a day at /8/- to 
Re. 1/- from each person shampooed. The former rate is generally charged by 
untrained people such as opium smokers who pass themselves off as Shampoors. 

This profession should be encouraged in the schools for the blind. If pro- 
perly taught by a skilled shampoor they would be able to earn a decent living as 
most Barmans believe that diseases can be cured by thorough shampooing. 

According to a legend,* Shampooing was introduced in Burma from Odsaya 
(Siam) where a Siamese minister made a reputation for learning by diazonosing 
a human body and studying the nature of muscles and veins. He framed a code 
to cure the following different diseases by pressing or Shampooing the veins and 
muscles with the tips of the fingers : — 

(1) In stiffness of the neck, pain on both sides of the ears, thickness of spit 
or headache shampooing shall be done four fingers breadth above the knee and 
close at the back of the ears, chins, cheek bones and between the 2 eye-brows 
and the shoulder blades. 
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(2) In case of wind blowing out of ears and partial deafness, shampooing 
shall be done round the back of the ears and over the neck. 

(3) In giddiness shampooing shall be done on the side of the neck bone» 
joint of the neck qcS, middle top of the head, between the two eye-brows, above 
the eye-brows below the ears and over the neck. 

(4) In case of hot internal wind shampooing shall be done on the back of 

ears. 

(5) In case of unbearable hiccough shampooing shall be done along the 
neck bone. 

(6) In case of pain on the lips, tooth ache and tooth disease shampooing 
shall be done on the corner of the lips ^SaS:ca18 and corner of the cheeks olicolS 
up to the root of the ears. 

(7) In case of stiffness of cheek bones and inability to speak shampooing 
shall be done along the throat up to the ears, 

(8) In case of vomit through indigestion shampooing shall be done from the 
end of shoulders to the neck joint ^cS. 

(9) In case of dimness of eyes through heat or internal disease, eye-sores 
and other eye diseases shampooing shall be done on the inner side of the calf 
c^cooj:, the two shoulders o^: and joint of neck qS where there are two large veins, 

(10) For tightness in the stomach in case of pregnancy shampooing shall 
be done over the breasts and between the breast and armpit. 

(11) In paralysis of hands shampooing shall be done 4 fingers over the 
breasts below the stomach and arm-pit, 

(12) In case of pain in the stomach shampooing shall be done on the solar 
plexus qSo and back bone. 

(13) In case of pain on the sides and belly ache shampooing shall be done 
on the muscles on both sides and below the navel 

(14) In case of paralysis of legs and disorder of menses and urine sham- 
pooing shall be done 2 fingers breadth with great force over the buttock SrcgosSsi 

(15) In case of sleeplessness shampooing shall be done from the knee to 
the groin, then upper part of the feet up to heel. 

(16) In case of pain in the joints and indisposition shampooing shall be done 
from the knee to t.ie ears and the sides of the palm of the hands. 

(17) In case of heat on the knee and feet during confinement shampooing 
shall be done at the back of the knee. 

(18) In case of pain on the waist shampooing shall be done on the upper 
part of feet up to the knee. 

(19) In case of coloured and improper urine shampooing shall be done from 
the heels along the calf. 

(20) In case of a cold or high fever shampooing shall be done between the 
toes and soles, 

(21) In case of delirium through fever shampooing shall be done on the 
heels and below the ankles. 

(22) In case of intermittent fever shampooing shall be done in the centre of 
the sole as well as the heels. 

(23) In case of stiffness of leg shampooing shall be done right over the knee 

top, 

(24) In case of back ache shampooing shall be done on the naval and right 
up to the kidney just below the naval. 

(25) In case of paralysis of the legs or lower portion of the body shampoo- 
ing shall be done in the centre of both soles and over the toes of the feet, 

MAUNG PO KYU, 

Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
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MON AND MUNDA FOLK-LORE. 

I have recently come across two cases of parallelism between Mon folk-lore 
and the folk-lore of the Mundas of Chota-Nagpur. 

The Story of A Dewaw has already appeared in this Journal ( VoL III p, 57). 
It is repeated here for convenience of comparison. 

THE STORY OF A DEWAW. 

Once upon a time in a certain village there lived a man called a Dewaw. 
He was a very violent fellow and all the villagers were much afraid of him. One 
night he went to steal a bullock. When he arrived at the cattle-pen, a tiger also 
was there, looking round for the fattest animal. A Dewaw went in and felt one 
animal after another, intending to steal the fattest. At length he came to the 
tiger, and thinking to himself, “This beast is certainly the fattest of all,” he 
grasped its ears and sprang on its back. He rode away thus on the tiger. But 
at dawn, when he saw that it was a tiger he was riding, he sprang up a tree. 

When A Dewaw leaped off his back, the tiger also was very much afraid, 
and galloped off to his dwelling-place. 

Then his friend the monkey asked him : 

“Friend, friend, what is the matter with you ? ” 

“ My friend,” said the tiger, “ A Dewaw rode on my back, and I was afraid 
and ran away.” 

“ Friend,” said the monkey, “can a man ride a tiger ? Come and show me 
this a A Dewaw.” 

“ Oh, friend^ I dare not. I am afraid.” 

“ In that case,” said the monkey, “ let us tie our tails together. Don’t be 
afraid. I will come with you.” 

“All right,” said the tiger : so they tied their tails together and went to the 
tree where A Dewaw was. When A Dewaw saw them coming he was very 
much afraid and hastily climbed up into the higher branches of the tree. But 
his foot slipped and he fell down on the tiger’s back. The tiger gave a bound and 
ran off- The monkey was no match for the strength of the tiger and was dragg- 
ed along, bumping against stones and trees, his teeth set and grinning in his pain. 
The tiger stopped when he reached his dwelling place, and looking at the grinn- 
ing dead monkey he said : “ Friend, I ran away in terror and am half dead. 
You only could smile through it all.” 

The Munda story (The Mundas and their country by Sarat Chandra Roy, 
p. 499) differs in some particulars. The thief goes to the King’s stable to steal a 
horse ; The tiger goes there hoping to make a meal of the thief. The thief, 
thinking him to be a horse, the best in the whole stable, mounted him and the 
tiger in a fright ran off. At dawn realising he was riding a tiger, he sprang up 
into the branches of a tree. When the tiger had gone he descended and lay 
down to sleep. The wolf met the tiger and proposed a joint attack on the man, 
The tiger agreed on condition that they should fasten their tails together. 
This conversation awakened the thief ; the tiger in alarm galloped off dragging 
the wolf with him and the theif returned home and became an honest man. 

It will be noted that the highly moral conclusion of the Munda story does 
not appear in the Talaing. It was, perhaps, contributed by some of the Christian 
missionaries who are active among the Mundas. The idiotic comment of the 
tiger is of a piece with the Talaing habit of representing him as a foolish animal. 

The following story was recorded in Daunggwe, a village on the Pazundaung 
creek, Insein district. It was told in Burmese but from the locality, is most pro- 
bably of Talaing ancestry. The narrator was a little boy, so doubtless the points 
of the story have got worn down : the “big man riding on an elephant,” for 
instance, is surely some great person who should not be anonymous. 
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THE STORY OF THE BOY WHO BECAME A SNAKE. 

Once upon a time two children lived with their father and step-mother. 
When the old man went to the forest the step-mother did not feed the children 
but rubbed rice water on their lips. So the children said, “ Father, she did not 
feed us but rubbed rice water on our lips.'' Then the stepmother said, “ Do you 
love the children or do you love me ? " He replied, “ I do not love them and 
will leave them in the forest.” 

He took them with him to the forest and left them saying, “Remain here and 
when lime becomes black I will retui*n.” 

The children searched for him and at length found their house. The old 
man was eating a meal. They went under the house. He said, “ This rice is not 
cooked ” and threw it below. They picked it up and ate it. The old man saw 
them and called them up and fed them. He then sent them to draw water and 
threw them into the well. But they made steps in the side and climbed out. 

Then they said, “ Father has left us. No matter where we go.” In their 
wandering they reached the house of the Bilu and went in and rubbed oil all 
over it. When the Biluma came back she said, “ 1 smell the smell of human 
beings.” She searched below and then went up the ladder but as she climbed 
she slipped and fell and broke her arm. She went to the blacksmith and made 
him beat it with a hammer and died. 

Then the brother and sister made bread and sold it. When the sister was 
away selling and the brother alone, the Nagama came and asked for vinegar. 
He told her to go and take some. After she had gone he looked in the vinegar 
pot and found in it three eggs of the Nagama. 

He boiled them and said ; — 

“ One and a half for sister, one and a half for me.” They were good to eat. 

“ One for sister and two for me.” They were very good. 

“ A half for sister and two and a half for me.” 

Then he said “I will not keep any for sister but will eat them all.” When 
he had eaten them all he became a snake. 

When his sister came home she said, “ Brother, help me to put down my 
basket.” He said, “ Drop it ” His sister came to the kitchen and looked and saw 
him and wept: — 

“ Sister selling bread, 

Brother grinding flour, 

The paddy that was the price of the bread 

Was placed in a granary 

And the buffaloes have scattered it all.” 

After two or three days the brother said, “ Sister leave me. If you do not, 
my poison may kill you.” So she put a silver cup on his head and let him go. 
As he went she wept and said : — 

“ Sister selling bread, 

Brother grinding flour, 

The paddy that was the price of the bread 

Was placed in a granary 

And the buffaloes have scattered it all.” 

The tears from her eyes became a iaungbo mound. 

By and by a big man riding on an elephant came that way and shouted, 
” Girl, get out of the way. The elephant will tread on you.” But seeing she 

wept, he came down and asked her what was the matter. She said, “ My 

brother has become a snake.” He said, “ If you want your brother I will strike 
a blow with my magic cane.” He struck the ground and the snakes came out. 
“ Is he of these ? ” he asked and she said ” No.” He struck again and snakes 

came out ”Is he of these ?” he asked and she said He struck again 

and snakes came out ” Is he of these ? ” he asked, and she said, “ That is he 
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with the silver cup.” Then he struck the snake with his magic cane and it be- 
came a man. 

Then the brother and sister got on the elephant and went to live in different 
countries. She heard that her brother had died and came and throw herself on 
his pyre. 


There is a Munda story containing similar incidents. The brother and sister 
living together are given a snake’s egg by their malicious sister-in-law. The 
brother greedily eats it all and becomes a snake. He sings 
“ At cock-crow, 

Thy brother, O girl, 

Has he become a hill-snake, 

Or has he become a female snake ? ” 

They go off to the forest, to the place where the egg was found. The brother 
sends his sister up into a tree and sings ; — 

“ The dhouta tree stands with wide spreading branches. 

The Kerketa tree towers high ; 

Is this the house of the male snake, 

Or is this the house of the female snake ? ” 

The male hill-snake and his consort come out of their hole and after subject- 
ing the human snake to a test — he has to smooth the surface of a bamboo with 
his tongue — they admit him to the serpent race He takes vengeance on his 
malicious sisters in law and remains in the forest. His sister returns home with 
a heavy heart, (op. cit. p. 502.) 


These are the only two Munda stories given in the work quoted and it is 
remarkable that Talaing parallels should be found for both of them. In view of 
the established connection between the Munda languages and the Mon-Khmer, 
it would be most interesting to have a larger collection of Munda stories for 
Comparison with the folk-lore of the Mon country. 

J. A. STEWART. 


A PLEA FOR INDICES TO BURMESE BOOKS 

BY 

MAUNG THAN ZIN, MANDALAY. 
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A BURDEN OF GHOSTS. 

(The following notes were communicated by F, K. Hope Jones, Esq., of 
Victoria Point, who has consented to their publication in this Journal. They are 
of particular interest, because in no other part of Burma is it possible to observe 
Siamese practises.) 

Just as I left Marang by boat on the 17th of this month, I ran into an ex- 
cellent piece of sympathetic magic. It consisted in a kind of miniature boat 
house made of green bamboos. The house was built on a raft, on which oars 
were fixed. Inside the house and also all over the raft there were crowds of 
tiny baskets, filled with rice and other kinds of food, cheroots, matches, etc. 
And in each basket there were two pice. I found one mud figure of a man fixed, 
as far as I remember, to a small piece of wood ; but I suppose there were seve- 
ral other figures, probably inside the house and covered by the baskets ; there 
must be the same number of figures as there are baskets- 

You wont thank me for the interpretation probably but I’ll risk its being 
superfluous, because I didn’t quite gather the idea at first myself : — 

Each figure stands for a sick man, or rather, I suppose stands for his ghost- 
soul. You pack off the ghost-soul in a boat, with money and food, and of course 
he thrives on the sea breezes, waxes fat and kicks, and of course the sick man 
does the same himself, keeping pace with the ghost-soul’s improvement in health. 

daresay the idea is that all sickness is due to the ghost-soul leaving the body, 
and that the soul only leaves the body when it (the soul) feels unwell. So the 
obvious thing to do is to feed up the absent soul, which as soon as it is healthy 
again rejoins the body. 

Or else the ghost soul idea doesn’t come in at all ; and the figure merely 
represents the body, just like the figures witches stick pins into. 

I’ve not read of any exactly parallel custom to this. The only thing of the 
sort mentioned in the Golden Bough ” I thought was the packing all the 
diseases into a boat, and launching it into the open sea : a very different sort of 
expedient. (The Golden Bough — Part VI, the Scapegoat, p. 185 — Editor) 

Another practise of the Siamese contains features which are quite new to me. 
You start off with the usual wooden figuies which somebody sticks pins into, 
and then buries “at a place where three roads meet ; ” having first inscribed on 
the figure the name of the person he wishes to affect. This person naturally 
gets ill and calls in the witch doctor who consults with his spirits. Apparently 
they nearly always take it for granted “ it is one of those buried figures again ”, 
so he simply asks the spirits “ Where ? where ? ” and at last they tell him at 
what particular cross roads it is buried. The witch doctor digs it up and then 
proceeds to beat it hard, this time varying his formula by repeating “Who? 
who ? ” If he lays in hard enough the figure at last gives away the name of the 
person who buried it. Then the witch doctor’s job is very simple : he simply 
erases A Put’s name and sticks on A Phwat’s instead ( the man who originally 
buried the figure). And A Phwat is soon as unwell as ever A Put was. It is 
reassuring to know that one’s own name defies transcription in Siamese charac- 
ters. 

Thus far the notes of Mr. Hope Jones, which were just hurried jottings in the 
course of a letter. Unfortunately my copy of the Golden Bough is not available 
but perhaps the Editor of the Journal will have time to look up what Frazer has 
to say. I am inclined to suggest a somewhat different interpretation from either 
of those put forward by Mr. Hope Jones. The Chinese of the Straits have a 
custom resembling that which he describes. During a recent epidemic of 
cholera they built a boat in which the spirit responsible for the epidemic was to 
leave the town. This boat could not be sent out to sea, because it might have 
gone ashore on one of the islands and taken the disease there with it. It there- 
fore had to be burned. This boat also was manned by several figures, presented 
as offerings by people who wished to escape the disease. 
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Although I am disposed to mistrust logical explanations of mystical cere- 
monies it is immediately clear that a logical and very plausible explanation 
presents itself. 

The Evil Spirit was oppressing the Town, demanding every day his sacri- 
fice of human life ; if he could be tempted elsewhere he would take the disease 
with him. But so long as he was here it was advisable to offer dolls and 
wooden figures rather than be seized upon in person as a victim. And if he was 
well enough supplied with dolls and wooden figures he would be induced to go 
on board his ship and stay there, until he was safely got rid of. In this theory 
the wooden figure is no more than a sacrificial offering, a scapegoat, and the 
same explanation would appear applicable to the examples noticed by Mr. Hope 
Jones. 

J. S. F. 


NOTE ON A PASSAGE IN THE MAHAZANAKA PYO 

BY 

U TIN, K. S. M. 

MAHAZANAKA PYO 23, 

[A diligent use of the dictionary might lead an Englishman to some such 
translation of the above passage as the following : “ with toothache and ear-ache 
at all hours of the day, the chief officer was also sick." Most Burmans would 
tell him he was wrong but would not be able to help him to the correct interpre- 
tation. 

The following note by U Tin, written in reply to a query, is here 
reproduced by permission of the author. It should be explained that the 
reading in the Hantliawaddy Press edition — — is clearly corrupt. 
The reading given above is that of a palm-leaf MS. in possession of U Tin, copied 
in 1238 B. E. (1876 A. D.) 

U Tin explains that by the “method of the lamp ” ®S as it were, governs, 
rjjoi. f9:« and His interpretation is therefore : “the ship’s officer who 

checked by the time-piece, the course, the stoppages and the speed of the vessel 
was sick.” His note with its wealth of illustration is worth careful perusal.] 

Editor. 
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G5j8O3aloDllgoSoOGoSoigD8OO0Sll 33S§c8330o6’oS^<g0850<^^gOc8^<^g|oScg88 
DOoSoloO^II CgcSo0^33olll (»| 00 Cpg)oScgS 8 GC 0 O§|o'lll ^^WDGjlGCOoS* 8O30S^Cg8u 
co533oo88H08833ooc^oj^^c:j88iiooco§o33oSiiao8Goooo5o8oj^^<]88B ooc 8 ooo 86 ^egSoo 
Cp^Ogr^llGjlgOgO^jc^Babpg^^Ol^Gl^^iGCODgGOOO 8000l^<g08C^CX>^8 5080008 ^^ 
oloo^ii 0 O(jo^GooSii goSa^^G8o8805^ag§^cx30Gooo gcSoocaSooo^oo ( 8*^8 0033 CO. 
O^ 5 |CgOn 0 ligdS^§ 8 ll go 8 o 5 ^«G 8 o 88 O 5 ^O 0 gSa 8 ll !33COoSgoS33COoSG©o88GCODcSoDO 
Cg8^liOD3GO3OOOGC;6oO3^llO358§S0OCOCD«^5jngOoogc8^§8^S§^i^O588§jo'loO0Sll 

[The MS. in the Bernard Free Library, Rangoon reads fo:soScgo:^^i etc,, 
where soS in the sense of rightly dividing — the stoppage (fo :) the course (^•ss) the 
the speed (^^), and the time-piece in accordance with U Tin’s ‘method of 

the lamp ’ — would be a rival reading to o5 in :^o:eS^o:^|i The MS. in the Bernard 
Free Library has been obtained from the Mandalay Pitakat-taik. — Editor], 
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KHEBO. 

The old Burmese custom, indulged in by young bachelors of the quarter, of 
throwing stones and brick-bats at the house where a marriage is taking place, is 
well known. It is now a kind of blackmail, exercised in order to obtain in plenty 
the good things distributed on such occasions ; not seldom, money is also exacted. 
We have something similar in Europe, where confettis, rice, etc., are thrown at 
the newly married couple. The origin of this custom, and whether it is purely 
indigenous or not, has not yet been ascertained. Not a few Burmese customs 
and legends which, having been thoroughly assimilated, appear to be purely 
Burmese, have been traced back to India ; the practice of throwing brick-bats, 
stones, clods of earth and so forth, on such occasions was a very old Indian 
custom, practised long before the Christian Era. That the Burmese have, 
directly or indirectly, received it from India, there can be but little doubt, as the 
two texts quoted below will show. An interesting reference to stone- thro wing 
at marriage festivities in ancient India is found in the Mahdvastn, The Maha- 
vastu is a voluminous Pracrit work of high antiquity which appears to have been 
composed in North-Eastern India, and was the sacred book of the Buddhist sect 
of the Lokuttaravadins of the Mahasaughika School. That this custom was 
already, at the time of the compilation of the Maha vastu, a very old one, may be 
seen by the fact that the compilers observe that the mass of the people had com- 
pletely forgotten its origin. We learn from them how it originated. They carry 
us back to the reconstitution of the universe after its destruction. The inhabitants 
of the Ab has vara heaven, who always reappear at the beginning of a new cycle 
and are destined to become the human race, were then incorporeal, went about 
in space and enjoyed perfect bliss. The primeval earth began to be formed ; one 
of the Abhasvara gods tasted it and found it good ; others imitated him, and the 
result was, losing their immateriality, they became endowned with gross and 
heavy body, but without sex distinction. In course of time, this primeval sub- 
stance disappeared and was replaced by several others on which the materialized 
gods fed, till at last a fragrant rice appeared. They partook of it, with the result 
that the difference of sexes affirmed itself and with it passions made their sting 
felt, and some of these became mated. The others then threw sticks, clods of earth 
and dust at them. The others abashed and humiliated, built unto themselves 
houses ; these were the beginnings of human habitations. This (add the com- 
pilers) is the origin, now forgotten, of the custom of throwing clods of earth and 
sticks during marriage festivities (Maha vastu, i, 342). 

The same story, with unimportant variations, is also found in a much older 
work than the Mahavastu, the Pali Aggaflfiasutta, in the third volume of fhe 
Digha Nikaya, iii pp. 88-89, where it is said that, in the same circumstances, 
some threw dust, some ashes and others cow dung, adding that the custom has 
been perpetuated in some parts of India, but its origin and meaning forgotten. 

The two texts, Pali and Pracrit, are very similar and show that one was 
copied on the other, or are both derived from a common source. 


PALL 

AGGANNA SUTTANTA. 

“ Tad etarahi pi manussa ekaccesu janapadesu vadhuya nibbuyhamani. aMc 
paihsum khipanti, arifte setthim khipanti, anile gomayam khipanti, Tad eva 
poranaih aggailnam akkharam anupatanti, na tv ev'assa atthaih ajananti/’ 
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PRACRIT. 

MAHAVASTU. 

“ Tadyathapi nama bhiksavah etarahiih dirikaye vuhyantiye daiidam niksi- 
panti lesturh pi niksipanti tarn eva paaranamaksaramagrinyam npaniyate arthaih 
c’asya na vibhavayensu,” 


CHAS. DUROISELLE. 


BUDDHIST PSYCHOLOGY 

BY 

C. A. F. RHYS-DAVIDS. 

Mrs. Rhys-Davids has done us a great service in giving this account of the 
history of Buddhist thought on Psychological topics. The previous work pub- 
lished on the subject — the Compendium of Philosophy — was so repellent in form 
and so much in need of elucidation that English readers must have been made 
but little wiser by its translation. Mrs. Rhys-Davids has drawn on authorities 
much more ancient than the Compendium, It might be asked, why not translate 
these authorities once and for all and let us judge of early Buddhist psychology 
ourselves ? But it appears that the psychology of the early Buddhists is diffused 
throughout a material that is strictly, from the scientific pint of view, irrelevant, 
being ethical and religious. Mrs. Rhys-Davids has drawn together the doctrines of 
of the early writers and has noted the variations and fluctuations of psychologi- 
cal theory from treatise to treatise and century to century. She has tried to 
orient the Buddhist terminology with reference to the concepts of western thought 
and to give us that insight and penetration into Indian notions which can alone 
make the Buddhist formulae something better than a series of barren symbols. 

The treatment is historical. We have first the doctrine of the Nikayas, and 
this is the largest section of the book. Then comes the more generalised pre- 
sentation of the Abbidhamma— Pitaka. Next we move to the questions of King 
Milinda and finally to the mediaeval writings of Buddhaghosa and others, not 
failing to include even the modern work of the Ledi Sadaw and Mg. Shwe Zan 
Aung. Mrs. Rhys Davids traces an evolution at least in the statement of Budd- 
hist doctrine through the centuries. She recognizes that the Buddhists of 
tradition do not admit this. But doubtless her views will prevail with the 
more scientific. 

As to the method in which this presentation of Buddhist doctrine is carried 
out, it is nothing if not sympathetic and persuasive. The authoress is very clever 
in keeping in touch with her western readers by comparisons and allusions to 
the writers they know, even M. Bergson figuring among these. But there are one 
or two occasions on which the terminology employed is hardly quite clear. Thus 

(p. 182) we find it stated that ‘ the object of sight comes into the focus of 

the mano door.’ To the present writer ‘ the focus of a door ’ is an impossible 
expression. The members of this particular combination of West and East 
cannot live to-gether. Again to talk, as an p. 43, of a Khanda as “an aggregate 
or factor” seems misleading ; qua factor it cannot be an aggregate, and qua 
aggregate it cannot be a factor ; if a Khanda is in one sense an aggregate and in 
another a factor, why not point this out clearly and then translate the term by 
some expression that commits us to neither, or still better, leave it untranslated ? 

Th^ volume before us claims not only to expound what is, in view of the 
historical importance of Buddhism, a body of doctrine of which some note must 
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be taken, but to show that this teaching is of primary importance for the history 
of Psychology itself. “ In future the historical treatment of Psychology will find it 
is impossible to pretend that the observation and analysis of mind began with the 
Presocratics, (p. viii) ”, — How unworthy of a truly catholic perspective it will 
be, to take account of Aristotle’s psychology and not of Buddhaghosa’s when 
made accessible.” Such and other statements show our authoress to be a strong 
Buddhist partisan §nd we shall have to enquire whether she substantiates them. 
One position may be readily granted, viz. that the existence of Buddhist psycho- 
logical literature argues a very close attention bestowed on the work and nature 
of mind. That is certain, but whether this attention resulted in much scientific 
profit is another matter. 

To begin with, it is clear that at least in the form of statement Buddhist 
psychology is hopelessly inadequate. Not only could not the authors of the 
canonical books give no critical account of definition, classification and proof, 
but they were incapable of giving a satisfactory definition or classification of the 
terms they themselves studied. Again, the most of them seem to confuse utterly 
two such very different propositions as (1) that in the individual there is nothing 
that lasts for ever and (2) that in the individual nothing lasts unchanged for two 
consecutive moments. 

This want of logic Mrs. Rhys Davids admits, hinting only that there may be 
a profounder logic than the logic of the West. We have heard much in the 
West itself recently of this new logic, but whether it is to succeed or not we 
cannot say until it is divulged and whether, when it is divulged, it will justify the 
blurred outlines and tedious aggregations of Buddhist writings is another question. 

The present writer holds that an absence of logic is a fatal defeet in any 
science. The greatest interest and the most patient attention will not yield fruit 
if there is no coherent scheme into which the results ^of observation are to be 
fitted, if there is no system by which affinities and differences may be display- 
ed ; absence of proof means that the observation may become a chaos. Yet it 
might be suggested that beneath a faulty presentation, some valuable distinc- 
tions and syntheses might be detected. Such a claim is made on behalf of the 
Buddhist writings. For example much is made of the philosophical importance 
of the term mono, which is equated with the Aristotelean sensus communis. 
Now after a careful study of the passages quoted in this book in which the Pali 
works (including those of Buddhaghosa) describe mano, the present writer is not 
convinced that anything similar to Aristotle’s notion of a critical power operating 
though the special senses and uniting their data is intended. * Mano is the resort 
of the senses ’ seems to mean no more than that everything perceived can be 
thought about afterwards. Nothing more than the faculty of representation^ — 
the memory image — may be intended. 

It is true that these Pali works show an extraordinary wealth of terms for 
mental facts and occurrences. The abundance of terms shows that an abundance 
of distinctions was at least felt. But what we fail to find is a resolute clearing 
up of the relations between the nature of these terms It is true we are told 
when e g, sense occurs ; it is conditioned by contact and thought is conditioned by 
sense and so on. But what is the nature of sense or of thought ? No reply seems 
to be given. 

It has been said above that Mrs. Rhys Davids seems to have made good her 
contention that there is a disceimible development in Buddhist thought. Buddha- 
ghosa seems particularly interesting and it is certain that he approaches a theory 
of the distinction between the special and the common sensibles ( p. 1S5) though 
he falls into the error of supposing that size is only accidentally perceived by 
sight 

There is one point in which Mrs. Rhys Davids rather disappoints our expect- 
ations. She announces that in the concluding chapter she will explain how 
orthodox Buddhists can believe in the revival of the memory of previous lives. 

8 
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But, beyond the citation of those who are working at the Book of Relations 
with a view to establishing a theory of memory in general without h permanent 
self, no more is said. This theory a consistent Buddhism strongly demands. 
But apparently the secret is to remain for the present undivulged. Let it be 
notice in passing however, how little difference the Buddhist doctrine of 
Anatta makes to any concrete conception of the self. The being who could 
remember a previous existence would for all relevant purposes he that previously 
existing being. He would be that creature just as much as he is the man he was 
five minutes before. Strictly, according to Buddhism, he is neither, but the Bud- 
dhist arguments for saying so are, as Hume said about Berkeley’s famous theory, 
incapable of producing any conviction. 

If the Buddhist psychology so far as it has been made accessible is not of 
great importance as a scientific achievement, it at least contains much informa- 
tion about what we should call abnormal psychology. In this volume there is an 
interesting account of the jhana state and some acute comparisons between it and 
the states of exaltation experienced by Christians. The authoress also makes it 
clear that Buddhists are firm believeis in levitation and body transference by 
* spiritual ’ forces. This explains why some modern Buddhists are so easily 
captured by the Theosophists and the legends of the notorious Madame 
Blavatsky. 


G. R. T. ROSS. 


THE ESSENCE OF BUDDHISM. 

(TRANSLATED INTO BURMESE FROM THE VARIOUS PALI WORKS OF LEDI 

SADAW) BY LEDI PANDITA. 

This book is another monument to the learning of Ledi Sadaw. It is also 
a valuable contribution to Burmese literature, the language of the translation 
being in a lucid and quiet style as befitting the vehicle of deep religious thought. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that this charm is due as much to the beauty 
of the original Pali as to the abilities of the translator. It is one of those cases 
where a translation attains eminence on the heights of the original. That Ledi 
Sadaw should write in Pali— now practically a dead language— is not a matter 
for wonder. But that he should be able to clothe in beautiful Pali the most 
subtle distinctions in religious thought and the nicest phase of Buddhist mental 
culture is a distinction which falls to the lot of few scholars. And the fame of 
his scholarship has reached the sensitive ear of the West. Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
the leading Western Abhidhamma scholar has borne testimony to this effect : — 
“ In the Thera Ledi Sadaw of Mandalay are combined, fortunately for us, a 
desire to give of his best to those in Europe who have ears to hear, and a culture 
that is quite untouched by anything that Europe might have to give him of its 
own thought. His diction, so far as I know it, seems to me ageless ; his similes 
might all be in the Nikayas, or in Buddhaghosa ; his ideas belong to a machine- 
less world. Such a product must, even in Burmese monasteries, be soon a thing 
of the past. Fortunately his works, written in Pali, are numerous, and are in 
print. In them (I do not say in them only) we may learn something of modern 
Theravada, undistorted by filtration through minds born and trained in 
European tradition."— BaddAtsf Psychology (Quest Series) page 200. And 
generally speaking the reader will find that even where he does not find himself 
in a position to accept the conclusions of Ledi Sadaw, still he must confess to the 
soundness of the reasoning displayed and the impartiality of the judgement 
given ; the disagreement is due not to the want of scholarship on the part of the 
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monk but to a fundamental inability to accept on the part of the reader the data 
which form the basis of the author’s reasoning. 

Among the most important of the expositions may be mentioned the chapters 
on vijjacarana, the different attributes of the Buddha in various aspects, and the 
usual epithets of the Dhamma and the Saiigha. The other chapters also reveal 
a fund of information on various points and the book should be in the hands of 
those who are interested in Buddhist topics either for reference or for edification 

M. T. 


Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Burma 

for the year 1914-1915, 

This is the joint work of Mr. Taw Sein Ko and Mr Duroiselle, the Superint- 
endent and newly installed Assistant Superintendent, and is consequently larger 
in bulk and more varied in interest than previous Reports, though, as the 
Government Resolution very pertinently remarks, “ the expansion could be 
reduced to some extent by avoiding the repitition of accounts of the same subject 
in different places.” It is a fortunate thing for Archaeology in Burma that two 
such experienced scholars should at the same time be devoted to it. But two 
Buddhas never appear simultaneously. Although these two scholars do not 
always agree in several vital points — the union of East and West even in scholar- 
ship is a difficult thing — nothing but hard-begotten truth must result from their 
collaboration. The vigilant scrutiny that one would naturally keep on the 
other's scholarship is sufficient to ensure that. 

The immediate outcome of the creation of the new post of Epigraphist is a 
monograph on the stone sculptures in the Ananda Temple at Pagan (p. 24). 
This is clearly written and Mr. Duroiselle is to be congratulated on the work, as 
well as on bis other articles, such as those on votive tablets (p. 16), Ajapala 
(p 27), (p. 31) and cocg: (p 32), Among interesting articles by Mr. Taw 

Sein Ko may be mentioned Burmese Architecture at Pagan (p 13), Era used in 
Pyu epigraphs (p. 20), Pyu inscriptions at Halingyi (p. 21), affinity of Pyu to 
Tibeto-Burman languages (p. 23) Mr. Taw Sein Ko stands out as the exponent of 
the views that Pyu may be related to the Lo-lo and Li-so languages and that 
“ Myanma ” is a combination of the Shan word Myan and the Chinese man. As 
far as the arguments go, the views have some claim on possibility ; but, so dark 
is the mist covering the origin of the objects of Burmese research, that one docs 
not lose by hesitation to jump at conclusions. 

The discoveries of the terra-cotta tablets at the Maungdi pagoda and the 
stone inscription near Pakokku are important historical discoveries, the former 
affording evidence of the authenticity of Auawratha’s expedition against the Indian 
Settlements in the Delta and the latter confirming the Rdjman-Gyi regarding the 
date of the Chinese expedition to Myinzain. 


M. T. 




PROCEEDINGS OF THF BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


ORDINARY MEETING, 

** Capitals of Alaungpya Dynasty” 

An ordinary meeting of the Burma Research Society was held at Rangoon 
College on Friday, the 24th September, 1915 at 5-30 p. m. U May Oung (Vice- 
President) was in the chair. There were present the Bishop of Rangoon, Messrs. 
M. Hunter (Vice-President), James Nolan, H. Leslie Clarke, J. T. Best, A. E. Bel- 
lars, Saya Thein, the Hon. U Hpay, U Ba and Maung Tin (Hon- Secretary and 
Editor. 

Professor Maung Tin read a paper on the Capitals of Alaungpaya Dynasty 
by Capt, Enriquez. The author gives a very clear account, mainly from the anti- 
quarian point of view, of Shwebo, Sagaing, Ava and Amarapura. According to 
Phayre, Sagaing became first an independent state in 1359 A. D. when Athengh- 
kara turned it from a Burmese province into a separate kingdom, which extended 
north to the Manipur border. Shortly afterwards it lost an independent history 
until 1634 A. D. when Thado Dhamma Raja established his capital at Ava and 
celebrated the event by building a great pagoda, the Kaung Hmu Daw the Good 
Royal Deed ” at Sagaing in 1636, one of the most venerable, though least beauti- 
ful, pagodas in Burma. Sagaing again became the capital under Naung-dawgyi 
(1760-1768 A. D.), Alaungpaya’s son, and was finally abandoned by his successor 
Sinpyu Shin in about 1764. Among the pagodas at Sagaing which have roused 
the enthusiasm ot the author may be mentioned the Panya-zedi the Shin-ma-uan- 
kaing (^jSo^dJS) the Du-ba-yon-zedi, the Nauk-paya-^kyaung, the Shwe-byi-seiko-oo 
the Sim-mya-shin, the Shwe-taung-oo-hmaw, the Shwe-chyet-chya 
(^gf£a^) and the group of pagodas at the Min-wun-taung (oS:o^cotoS) near the 
railway station. 

Ava became the capital when Sin-pyu-shin-rain moved there in about 1765 
A. D. Ava has the classical Pali name of Ratanapura, the “ City of Gems.*' It 
is called in Burmese In-wa (s»8o) The name of Ava or Awa, still sticks to the 
last Burmese capital at Mandalay in the Chinese language, in which Mandalay is 
called Wacheng” or the Walled City of Wa (or Awa). ’* The most interest- 
ing objects at Ava are the Tee-hline-paya (cSjc^Ssqcp;) ascribed to the celebrated 
King Kyanzittha of Pagan ; the image of Ma-thon-da-ye in the act of 

wringing out her hair, an incident in the fight between Buddha and Mara ; the 
tower of the Buddha’s Tooth ; the Lawka-tha-ya-pu-paya (Gcooo5a5C|<|a^€p3) built by 
Thin-sa-ya-seh-yon-paya (co8«)cpcao;^|<iS:or|«pj) who apparently was the same as 
King Atheng-kha-ya-tsau-yon, mentioned by Phayre (page 283) as a king of 
Sagaing ; the white stone set up in memory of Judson and his wife at Let ma- 
yon ; the Mingalazedi, built by King Min Kaung II ; the lying Buddha, Shin-bin- 
yaung-hlay, built by Oo-zana-min-tha ; the ruin of the Four Golden Caves. 

Amarapura was founded by King Bodawpaya in 1783 A. D. The most 
interesting object is the great Pato-daw-gyi-paya, built by Ba-gyi*daw in 1818. 
Others are the Chauk-daw-gyi, the Paya-nee, the four pagodas at the four 
corners of the palace and the tombs of three kings of the Alaung-paya dynesty, 
viz-, Bodawgyi, Bagyidaw and Tharrawaddy Min. 

There was no discussion. The chairman in a short speech said that the 
building of these capitals of the Alaungpaya dynasty was in no way less import- 
ant in Burmese history than the foundation of Pagan itself. He was glad that 
the author gave such an interesting account of them, and called for a vote of 
thanks, which was carried. 



Minutes of the Committee Meeting held at Rangoon College on Friday^ 24ih 

September . 1915. 

Present 

U May Oung, (in the Chair). 

M. Hunter, Esq. 

J. T. Best, Esq. 

The Hon^ble U Hpay. 

Professor Maung Tin. 

1. It was resolved that Professor Maung Tin, who had been acting for Mr. 
Keith, be asked to continue to do so until Mr. Keith’s return from leave. 

2. The following gentlemen, duly proposed were elected members : — 

Mr. D, H. M. Silvanus, Indian Forest Service, 

Mr, J. C. C Wilson, B. B. T. C. Ltd., Mhawngsawng, Siam. 

Khoo Soo Ee, Merchant, Rangoon. 

MAUNG TIN, 


Hon. Secretary* 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 

(FOR THE YEAR 1914). 

On the 1st January 1914, the date up to which the last statement was pre- 
pared, there was in hand a balance of Rs. 5961-15-9. 

The receipts during the year 1914 amounted to Rs. 1702-8-0, being made up 
of subscriptions from 80 ordinary members, one life Member, Mr. S. G. Grantham, 
and interest (Rs. 120/-) on the fixed desposit of Rs. 3000/- with the Chartered 
Bank. 

The expenditure for the same period was Rs. 1753-3-9 and the total balance 
in hand on the 1st January 1915 was Rs. 5911-4-0. 

No transactions were recorded for the months, May, October, November 
and December 1914, as the Hon. Treasurer was away from Rangoon during these 
months. 


Details for the other months of the year are given below ; — 




ACCOUNTS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY 

1914 

% 


Receipts. 


Expenditure. 




January, 1914 — RS. A. 

P. 

January, 1914 — 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Last year’s Balance , , 5,961 15 

9 

Clerk's pay for Dec. 1913 

30- 

0 

0 

Subscription, 8 members 127 8 

0 

Peon’s pay for Dec. 1913 

3 

0 

0 


Postage Stamps 

Blocks and Prints, Photo 

5 

0 

0 




type Company, Calcutta 

27 

6 

0 



Letter Heads 500 copies 

6 

4 

0 



Journal — 500 copies 

350 

8 

0 



i 

422 

2 

0 



j Balance in Hand . , 

5,667 

5 

9 

Total Rs. . . 6,089 7 

9 

! Total Rs. . , 

i 

6,089 

7 

9 

February, 1914 — Rs. A. 

P. 

j February, 1914 — 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Last month’s Balance. , 5,667 5 

9 

Clerk’s pay for Jan. 1914 

30 

0 

0 

Subscription, 4 members 60 0 

0 

Peon’s pay for Jan, 1914 

3 

0 

0. 


1 Rangoon Gazette 1 copy 
j Cooly hire, Gharry hire, 

1 

0 

0 




1 General Meeting 

2 

14 

6 



j Stamps, posting Journals 

15 

0 

0 



j Gharry hire, Hon. Editor 

4 

1 

0 



i 

55 

15 

6 


i 

Balance in Hand ^ , 

5,671 

6 

3 

Total Rs, . . 5,727 5 

9 i 

Total Rs. 

5,727 

5 

9 
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Receipts — continued. 



Expenditures— con^inaecf. 


March, 1914-^ 

Rs. 

A, 

p. 

March, 1914^ 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Last month’s Balance 

5,671 

6 

3 

Clerk’s pay for Feb, 1914 

30 

0 

0 

Subscription, one member 15 

0 

0 

Peon’s pay for Feb. 1914 

3 

0 

0 





Postage Stamps, Secretary 

10 

0 

0 





Envelopes 500 

5 

0 

0 





i Refreshments, meeting . , 

27 

14 

0 





i Printing Journal 

396 

13 

0 





i Post cards 250 

I 

6 

4 

0 





! 

478 

15 

0 





I Balance in Hand . . 

5,207 

7 

3 

Total Rs. . . 

5,686 

6 

3 

Total Rs. . . 

5,686 

6 

3 

April, 1914^ 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

April, 1914 — 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Last month’s Balance 

5207 

7 

3 

Clerk’s pay for March 




Subscription, 9 members 

150 

0 

0 

1914 

Peon’s pay for March 

30 

0 

0 





1914 

3 

0 

0 

' 




Copying Ribbon 

6 

7 

0 





Railway fare, peon 
Aerated Water, General 

0 

11 

6 





Meeting 

4 

4 

3 






44 

6 

9 





Balance in Hand . . 

5,313 

0 

6 

Total Rs. , . 

5,357 

7 

3 

Total Rs. 

5,357 

7 

3 

June, 1914 — 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

June, 1914 — 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

April’s Balance 

5313 

0 

6 

Clerk’s pay for April 




Subscription, 44 members 840 

0 

0 

and May 

60 

0 

0 




( 

Peon’s pay for April 
and May 

Freight, Terra cota sent 

6 

0 

0 




I 

t 

t 

to Mandalay 

6 New types and fixing 

4 

0 

0 




1 

same 

5 

3 

0 




1 

1 

Envelopes and paper 

4 

0 

0 




I 

i 

Railway fare, peon 

3 

13 

6 




1 

! 

Postage, Journals 

20 

0 

0 




( 

i 

Printing Reminders 

3 

12 

0 






106 

12 

6 





Balance in Hand . . 

6,046 

4 

0 

Total Rs, .. 

6,153 

0 

6 1 

Total Rs. .. 

6,153 

0 

6 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY — continued. 


Receipts — continued. 


1 Expenditures— con^mnec?. 


July, 1914— 

Rs. 

A. P. 

July, 1914-^ 

Rs 

A, 

P. 

Last month's Balance . 

6,046 

4 0 

Clerk's pay for June 1914 

30 

0 

0 

Subscription, 7 members 120 

0 0 

Peon's pay for June 1914 

3 

0 

0 

Subscription, 1 life 



Stamps, Hon. Secretary 

10 

0 

0 

member 

150 

0 0 

Printing notices 

7 

8 

0 

Interest on deposit 

120 

0 0 

Gharry hire, cooly hire 






and Railway fare 

4 

7 

6 




Refreshments 

29 

4 

0 




Postage on a cover 

0 

9 

6 




Stencil paper 

3 

8 

0 




Booklets 

2 

0 

0 




Railway fare, Hon. Editor 

8 

4 

0 




Printing Journal 

440 

12 

0 





539 

5 

0 




Balance in Hand , . 

5,896 

15 

0 

Total Rs. . 

6,436 

4 0 

Total Rs. . . 

6,436 

4 

0 

August, 1914 — 

Rs. 

A. P. 

August, 1914 — 

Clerk’s pay for July 1914 

Rs. 

A, 

P. 

Last month’s Balance 

5,896 

15 0 

30 

0 

0 

Subscription, 6 members 90 

0 0 

Peon's pay for July 1914 

3 

0 

0 




Gharry hire and 







stationary 

1 

7 

0 




Aerated Waters 

5 

6 

0 





39 

13 

0 




Balance in Hand . . 

5,947 

2 

0' 

Total Rs . . 

5,986 

15 0 

Total Rs. . . 

5,986 

15 

0 

September, 1914 — 

Rs 

A. P 

September, 1914 — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Last month's Balance 

5,947 

2 0 

Clerk’s pay for August 




Subscription, 1 member 

30 

0 0 

1914 

Peon’s pay for August 

30 

0 

0 




1914 

3 

0 

0 




Envelopes and paper . . 

1 

4 

0 




Advertising charge 

9 

8 

0 




Post Cards 

6 

5 

6 




Railway fare — peon 

0 

12 

6 




Stamps 

15 

0 

0 





65 

14 

0 




Balance in Hand . . 

5,911 

4 

0 

Total Rs. . . 

5,977 

2 0 

Total Rs. . . 

5,977 

2 

0 




9 
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RECEIVED SINCE AUGUST 1915, Volume V. Part II. 


Notes on the Ancient Geography of Gandhara (A Commentary on a 
Chapter of Hiuan Tsang), by A. Foucher ; translated by H. Hargreaves, 
1915. 


Vinaya Achok Kyan and Ratanattaguna Pakathani Kyan, by U Tun U. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Volume XLV, 1915 (January to June)- 


The Salt-Tax in India, being a Review of Sir Jonathan Hutchinson’s 
Book “A Statement of Facts and Explanations”, by j. b. Pen- 
nington, 1914- 


Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Southern Circle, 
Madras, for 1914-1915. 


Government of Madras Order No. 1260 dated 25th August 1915, 
Recording the progress report of the Assistant Archaeological 
Supdt. for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, for 1914-15. 

The Indian Antiquery, A Journal of Oriental Research, September, 1915, 
edited by Sir Richard C. Temple and D. R, Bhandarkar. 


Tho Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Volume I, Part 
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Journal of the East India Association, Volume VI, No. 4, October, 1915. 
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